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THE ENGLISH 


HistroricAL REVIEW 


NO. CLXXXV.—JANUARY 1932 * 


The Fudicial Aspects of Frank Almoign 


Tenure 


STUDY of the judicial aspects of frank almoign tenure is not 
As study of the tenure in its essence but a study of the rival 
claims of the royal and ecclesiastical courts to jurisdiction in cases 
involving land so held. The discussion is of interest for the light 
which it may throw upon the medieval struggle between the 
temporal and spiritual courts, and also upon the rapid development 
of royal justice in England in the second half of the twelfth and 
in the thirteenth century. The amount of land held by the church 
in its various forms and capacities was so large that, had it been 
able to force from the state such concessions in this field as it 
received regarding testamentary causes, the influence of canon law 
on the land law of England might have been very great. But the 
church gained no such ground here as it did regarding benefit of 
clergy and testamentary succession. 

The first indication that this question of jurisdiction over 
frank almoign lands was important is to be found in its appearance 
among the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164). By the ninth 
chapter! Henry II established the Assize Utrum, which became one 
of the regular common law actions for the recovery of land. As 
originally planned, it merely provided for a preliminary hearing 
before the king’s justices to decide which court, lay or ecclesiastical, 
should have the right to make the final decision as to who should 
possess the disputed land. Thus the king admitted that lands 
might be divided into two classes, frank almoign and lay fee, and 
that jurisdiction over the former should pertain to the church 
courts, while the lay tribunals must deal with cases in which the 
latter type of land was involved. 

In promulgating the Constitutions of Clarendon the king 
claimed that he was only reasserting the ancient customs of his 
grandfather, Henry I. After the troubled reign and inefficient 


1 Stubbs, Select Charters, 9th ed., pp. 165-6. 
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government of Stephen it cannot be doubted that some such action 
was necessary. What then were the ‘customs’ of the time of 
Henry I with regard to jurisdiction over the land? It has been 
shown by Bigelow! that in Norman as well as in Saxon times all 
church lands were justiciable in the lay courts. In the reign of 
Stephen, however, a change took place. The lay courts were no 
longer strong enough to protect the property of the clergy who, in 
self defence, were forced to set up alongside that of the state a 
jurisdiction which would safeguard their rights. In so doing they 
were justified by a sentence in the charter which Stephen granted 
to the church in 1136 :? ‘ Ecclesiasticarum personarum et omnium 
clericorum et rerum eorum justitiam et potestatem et distribu- 
tionem honorum ecclesiasticorum in manu episcoporum esse 
perhibeo et confirmo.’ 

It would seem that, instead of trying to re-establish the 
‘customs’ of his grandfather, Henry II acknowledged the existence 
of these two jurisdictions; he now afforded to each a means 
of defending its rights against the other. Undoubtedly he con- 
sidered that it would not be possible suddenly to deprive the 
church courts of the competence which they had come to enjoy in 
this field. The assize Utrum, however, was the thin edge of the 
wedge: the lay courts by its means eventually regained most of 
their jurisdiction over church lands. 

It is unnecessary here to trace in detail the history of the 
assize Utrum after 1164, for the process by which it ceased to be a 
preliminary action to decide upon the competence of the courts 
and became one of the regular possessory assizes has been treated 
by Maitland? It is only intended to consider the origins of this 
action and to determine the attitude of the church towards the 
policy of the royal courts. 

Since scholars have been unable to discover any English ante- 
cedents‘* for this assize, it is only natural to turn to the duchy of 
Normandy to see if a similar action was used there which might 
have afforded a model for it. From the time of the conquest of 
England by Duke William until their separation in 1204 the two 
countries were generally under the same ruler, but at no time 
were they more closely connected than under Henry II. Early 
Norman records and institutions have been subjected to a close 
examination by many scholars> owing to the highly developed 
administrative system which the duchy enjoyed at an early date.® 


1 History of Procedure in England from the Norman Conquest, pp. 44-8. 

? Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 142-4; see also Bigelow, op. cit. p. 34, and Béhmer, 
Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im XI. und XII. Jahrhundert, p. 399. 

% Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd ed., i. 246-50. 

* Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 237-8 ; Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. i. 143-5. 

° Haskins, Brunner, and Blum are of importance for this study. 

® Haskins, op. cit. pp. 1 seqq. 
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Both Brunner and, in less detail, Professor Haskins in their 
studies of the jury system and its introduction into England have 
written on the use and history of the writ de feodo et elemosina, 
which was the Norman counterpart of the English assize Utrum. 
Neither of these scholars has, however, considered the Norman 
action strictly with regard to its relation to the English assize. 
Professor Haskins! considers that ‘in all questions concerning 
the Norman antecedents of the Constitutions of Clarendon the 
evidence is interesting but too scanty to be conclusive’. But 
despite this scantiness of the early evidence a study of the Norman 
process, both in its finally developed form and in its first obscure 
stages, may yet give some suggestions on the origins of the English 
assize Utrum as a form of action. 

Because Norman institutions were more highly developed than 
those of France when the duchy was incorporated by the kingdom, 
it was the former which influenced the latter instead of being 
absorbed by it. Consequently the records of the later period 
afford evidence of Norman customs at that time, and from these 
it is possible to work backwards to those of the twelfth century. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century there was obtainable at 
the Norman chancery the writ de feodo et elemosina,? by which 
disputes arising between clerks and laymen regarding the tenure 
and ownership of land might be settled. The writ initiated a 
proprietary action,’ which might be brought by a claimant either 
in alms or in lay fee, provided he was the possessor of the disputed 
land. The duke’s court* was then to make the award on the basis 
of the decision of a jury. The ecclesiastical party to the suit 
could, if he were able, object to answering to this writ in the lay 
court on the ground that he had possessed the land as alms for 
thirty years in peace ;> the case therefore belonged to the church 
court. The truth of this claim was to be proved by a recognition 
sine breve, a possessory action.* If it were proved, the lay court 
could take no further cognizance of the matter, and the case went 
to the church court.’ If, on the other hand, the jury was unable 
to answer the questions put to it, the court of the possessor was 

1 Op. cit. p. 173. 
* Summa de Legibus, edited by E. J. Tardif (Rouen, 1886), ch.cxv. For an example 
of this writ see Les Olim, publiés par le comte Beugnot (Paris, 1839-48), ii. 162-3, 


no. XXVii. 3 Blum, Les origines du bref de fief lai et d’awméne, p. 34. 

* Summa de Legibus, ch. cxv. 6 ; see also Brunner, Die Entstehung der Schwurgerichte, 
p. 236. 

5 Summa de Legibus, ch. cxv. 3; see also Brunner, op. cit. pp. 254-5. The one ex- 
ception made to this rule of thirty years’ possession was in the case of land granted from 
a woman’s dowry, Summa de Legibus, ch. cxv. 10, 11. 

® Brunner, op. cit. pp. 248-55; see also Statuta et Consuetudines, edited by E. J. 
Tardif (Rouen, 1881), ch. Ixxii. 5. Constitutio regis Ricardi pro clericis et sacerdotibus. 

7 Summa de Legibus, ch. xxx. 4. See also Warnkénig, Franzdsische Staats- und 
Rechtsgeschichte, vol. ii, Urkundenbuch, C. p. 77; Delisle, Jugements de Véchiquier de 
Normandie, nos. 308, 467; Delisle, Cartulaire Normand, no. 1127. 
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given the matter for final settlement. This fully developed form 
of the action is fairly complicated. While primarily a proprietary 
action to decide the question of the right to the land, it might, 
under certain conditions, become either possessory or preliminary. 
If the claim were made that the case belonged to the church courts, 
because the land had been possessed for thirty years in alms, 
the action became possessory in order to determine the validity 
of such a claim. The action had also taken on a preliminary 
character in that it settled a question of the competence of the 
courts. This latter aspect is relatively unimportant, but it is of 
interest in connexion with the preliminary character of the 
original assize Utrwm. The privilege of the churchman to claim the 
church court because he had possessed his land as alms for thirty 
years does not appear in England. 

While the nature of the fully developed writ de feodo et elemosina 
is fairly easy to determine, its earlier phases, which are our chief 
concern, are not so easily traced ; they must be sought in the few 
surviving judicial records of the eleventh and the first half of the 
twelfth century. The earliest account (1074) of a dispute over 
lands between a layman and an ecclesiastic records that William 
the Conqueror took the matter into his own hands, because it was 
not proper for the church to settle a dispute by blood.! Evidently 
the only method of proof considered available at this date was the 
trial by battle ; no mention is made of a possible recognition by 
the neighbourhood. Although nothing is said of the nature of 
the land involved, it is clear that the duke did not scruple to take 
cognizance of such a case. Again in 1118 Henry I, with the advice 
of the archbishops, bishops, and abbots, decided a dispute between 
two religious houses regarding lands held in alms.? These examples 
show that the duke did not hesitate to decide disputes affecting 
church property. Unfortunately, instances of the use of the in- 
quest of neighbours in the duke’s court, which was provided for in 
the later writ, are lacking, with one exception,® for the period 
before 1164, and Professor Haskins has shown that this exception 
is not authentic.* 

There are, however, cases which show that the sworn inquest 
was being used to settle similar disputes in other courts than those 
of the duke. Some time between 1147 and 1159 (possibly the earlier 
date is more nearly correct)® the archbishop of Rouen and the 
count of Meulan, the lay lord, heard a plea of land between two 
laymen and a church. The verdict of a jury was used in making 
the decision, which awarded the land as alms to the church. 


1 Lot, Etudes critiques sur l Abbaye de Saint-Wandrille, p. 82, no. 37. 

* Haskins, op. cit. App. F. Charters of Henry I, p. 294, no. 2. 
Delisle-Berger, Recueil des actes de Henri II, i. 351, no. ccxiv. 
Haskins, op. cit. pp. 218-19. 

Ibid., pp. 229-30 ; see also Valin, Le Duc de Normandie, p. 264, no. ix. 
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Moreover, in ecclesiastical courts settlements were made by means 
of the jury verdict. Some time between 1135 and 1142 it was 
recognized before the bishop and chapter of Bayeux that Goscelin, 
succentor of the cathedral, had always held certain lands in the 
vill of Heriz in alms.'! Again, between 1142 and 1163 Philip, bishop 
of Bayeux, intervened to settle a dispute between the canons of 
Bayeux and Luke, a priest of Douvres. The latter claimed as his 
lay fee land which was asserted by the canons to be alms of their 
church.? The fact that no cases are extant showing later pleas in 
baronial and ecclesiastical courts does not of itself prove that in 
this period the use of the recognition to settle disputes regarding 
lands claimed by one party as alms and the other as lay fee became 
the sole right of the ducal court. This lack of evidence, however, 
corroborates the conclusions of Brunner and Professor Haskins. 
The former definitely ascribes the introduction of the writ de feodo 
et elemosina to Henry II,* while the latter* believes that Geoffrey, 
Henry’s father, was its author. This latter conclusion is of im- 
portance, because it fixes the introduction of this action at a date 
before the accession of Henry to the English throne. 

Unfortunately cases which would substantiate this point are 
lacking for the years immediately following the regency of 
Geoffrey. When Henry II introduced the assize Utrum into Eng- 
land in 1164, he was probably influenced by its Norman counter- 
part, since it is not possible to find in England any direct ante- 
cedents for this measure other than the occasional use of the 
inquest. The actions in the two countries were not exactly the 
same: the English assize Utrum was a preliminary action only, 
and was open both to the possessor and to the claimant. But it 
must be remembered that nothing very definite is known of the 
Norman writ in its earlier usage, so that its thirteenth-century 
form may have differed as much from the original as did the 
later assize Utrum from the provision of 1164. It would seem 
natural to conclude that Henry, having found the Norman assize 
to be satisfactory, introduced a similar although not absolutely 
identical method of procedure in England. Lack of evidence for 
both countries prevents a comparative study of the actual workings 
of the two writs in the early period. All that available facts war- 
rant is the conclusion that, since the Norman action antedates the 
English, Henry, in introducing the latter, was influenced by the 
former, but that either conditions in England or his experience in 
Normandy led him to make some modifications in the English form. 

’ Bourrienne, Antiquus cartularius ecclesiae Baiocensis, i. 126, no. cii; and also 
Haskins, op. cit. p. 225. 

* Haskins, op. cit. pp. 223-4. He cites on p. 322 another case which might also 


illustrate this point, if the bishop before whom it was held was acting in the capacity of 
an ecclesiastical judge and not as a feudal lord. 


* Brunner, op. cit. pp. 250, 300. * Haskins, op. cit. p. 201. 
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In this connexion the question arises whether or not the 
possessory phase of the Norman writ de feodo et elemosina afforded 
an example which was responsible for the change of the English 
assize Utrum into a possessory action. There is, of course, no 
definite evidence for this, but it is not unlikely that such was the 
case, in spite of the fact that the limit of thirty years’ possession 
was never allowed in England. Henry himself was constantly 
travelling to and fro between England and Normandy, and both 
during the later part of his reign and during that of his son 
Richard there was some interchange in the personnel of the 
government administration. For example, Richard of chester 
served both as justiciar in Normandy and as justiciar and baron 
of the Exchequer in England. In 1175 he was made bishop of 
Winchester,” and in 1177 he was still reckoned among the justices 
in Normandy.’ Again, Walter de Coutances, archbishop of Rouen, 
was made justiciar of England during the years 1191-3.4 Especi- 
ally during the reign of Richard, just the time when the assize 
Utrum was changing its character,> there must have been ample 
opportunity for officials to introduce innovations in the English 
judicial system. It is then not at all unlikely that this trans- 
formation, while due in part to the general tendency of the royal 
justices to increase the scope of their jurisdiction, was also due 
to acquaintance with the similar Norman action. Professor Blum® 
has pointed out that, when the assize Utrum becomes a possessory 
action, there is not so much a transformation as the persistence of 
an original aspect slightly changed. 

Keeping in mind the attitude of the lay power with regard to 
this question of jurisdiction over church lands, let us now turn to 
the point of view of the church. Here again the sources are very 
inadequate ; the Corpus Iuris Canonici, which might be expected 
to contain a statement of papal opinion, affords only a small amount 
of material that is to the point. So also the constitutions of the 
English archbishops and of the provincial councils, although they 
are more specific, contain little which pertains to jurisdiction over 
lands. But in spite of the paucity and indefiniteness of the 
material it is possible to form some idea of the opinions held by 
the church. It appears evident that this question of jurisdiction 
was not one of vital importance to the church. 

As the wording of the Constitutions of Clarendon shows, there 
was in England in the twelfth century a clear conception of a 
distinction between lands held in lay fee and those held in free 

+ Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 6th ed., i. 506. 

2 Ibid. p. 520. 5 Haskins, op. cit. p. 334. 

* Stubbs, Constitutional History, 6th ed., i. 538. 

® See Rotuli Curiae Regis, ed. by Palgrave, i. 190-1, for the first recorded case in 


which the assize Utrum initiates a possessory action. 
®° Op. cit. p. 35. 
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alms. The papacy, on the other hand, does not seem to have had 
in mind any such clear distinction. It was interested not so much 
in the lands of the laity as in its own vast possessions, its bona 
ecclesiastica. It therefore distinguished between bona ecclesiae and 
bona exteriora within its own property.' In the first class were 
included churches and cemeteries, soil actually dedicated to God, 
and lands and goods given to sustain churches and provide lights ; 
in the second were such lands as fees. In other words, the church 
distinguished between spiritualities and temporalities. The 
difficulty which now arises is that of knowing in which class it 
placed frank almoign lands. Land so held was certainly held in 
fee, but, on the other hand, since it had been given to aid in the 
salvation of the donor’s soul, it had in it an element of something 
not of this world. Unfortunately the canon law does not settle 
this difficulty for us.” 

Before studying the papal pronouncements to be found in the 
Corpus, it will give a clearer working basis if we can discover 
whether, in England, frank almoign lands were classed as spiritua- 
lities or as temporalities. According to Bracton,® in the middle 
of the thirteenth century ‘the contrast to lay fee was no longer, as 
at the time of the Constitutions of Clarendon, elemosina but only 
dower lands and consecrated soil’ ; evidently the twelfth century 
distinction between land held in alms and land held in lay fee no 
longer existed. While this may have been the point of view of the 
royal courts as regards jurisdiction over lands in the thirteenth 
century, there are other aspects from which it is possible to 
determine whether frank almoign lands were classed with lay 
fees as temporalities or among spiritualities. Professor Lunt* has 
worked out the distinctions between these two classes of property, 
though he found the question not an easy one to determine. He 
disagrees with a statement made by Stubbs® that all land held by 
the church, whether by the usual temporal tenures or in frank 
almoign, was classed under temporalities, because he has proved 
that in the lay courts as elsewhere temporalities did not always 
include all lands, even all lands in lay fee. He has found that 
under spiritualities were included lands whose incomes formed 
part of a benefice and lands held in pure and perpetual alms.® 
With these also would be classed glebe lands attached to parish 

1 For this point as for others in this section I am indebted to a discussion 
with Professor Gabriel le Bras of the university of Strasbourg. 

* It should, perhaps, be stated at this point that Professor le Bras expressed 


the opinion that frank almoign lands were classed as temporalities, although he 
strongly emphasized the point that the papal chancery made no such distinction as 
was made in England. 

3 De Legibus Angliae, fo. 407 ; see also Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. i. 250-1. 

* The Valuation of Norwich, pp. 68-79. I am using his references. 

> Constitutional History of England, 4th ed. ii. 179-80. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 158. 
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churches which were held in the name of the churches and not by 
the parsons,! and lands given to monasteries which in theory 
belonged to the monastic churches and not to the abbots and 
convents.2, He has also noted as an exception the thirteenth- 
century distinction in the case of jurisdiction over frank almoign 
lands. A similar opinion was stated in the privileges of the 
clergy compiled in 1258 by order of Bishop Grosseteste : ‘ qui in 
libera eleemosyna data Ecclesiae, et sic consecrata Deo, aliquid 
injuriae intulerit, sacrilegium committit ; quia res sacra intelli- 
gitur, Deo scilicet data, et a saeculari potestate exempta, foro 
ecclesiastico subjecta, et ideo legibus Ecclesiae tuenda.* It is 
clear, then, that in England, although these lands were sometimes 
placed in the same category as lay fees, they were more often 
classed as spiritualities. This conclusion would help to indicate 
that probably the papacy would not have classed frank almoign 
lands with fees. It is, however, impossible to speak definitely on 
this matter because of the looseness in the use of terms. 

From this more general consideration we turn to the Corpus 
itself, in order to study the few papal letters and decrees which 
deal with the subject. The popes of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries did not hesitate to disclaim any jurisdiction over fees. 
In a case in which a lord had complained to the pope of episcopal 
interference Alexander III* ordered that all causes relating to fees 
should be determined by the lord of the fee, even if one party 
were a clerk, and that ecclesiastical tribunals should be resorted 
to only when the lay arm had failed. Similarly Innocent II,5 
when writing in regard to the dispute between John of England 
and Philip Augustus of France in 1204, said, ‘ non enim inten- 
dimus iudicare de feudo’. He went on to add that, if the matter 
were one which related to sin, then it lay within his province. 
There is one excellent example of this policy in action, when Alex- 
ander III® showed not only an unwillingness to interfere in 
jurisdiction over lands but also a keen appreciation of the situation 
in England during his pontificate (1159-81). This particular cause 
was one involving legitimacy as well as lands seized from the 
grandson of a crusader during the latter’s absence. The pope 
wrote to the bishops of London and Worcester that they might 
proceed with that part of the case which dealt with legitimacy but 


? Pollock and Maitland, op. cit.i. 249; Bracton, De Legibus Angliae, fo. 97. 

* The Burton Chartulary. (The William Salt Archaeological Society, vol. v, pt. i, 
p. 89.) 

® Annales Monastici, vol. i; Annales de Burton, p. 427. 

* Corpus Juris Canonici (ed. Friedberg, vol. ii, Leipzig, 1881), x. ii. 2,6. The chapter 
heading is ‘Si quaestio feudalis est inter clericum et laicum, cognoscet dominus 
feodi.’ 

* Ibid. x; Hi. 1, 13. 

® Ibid. x. iv. 17,7. ‘ De causa civili inter laicos non cognoscit ecclesia.’ 
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not with the part concerned with the possession of lands. His 
reason was as follows : 


ad regem pertinet, non ad ecclesiam de talibus possessionibus iudicare, ne 
videamur iuri et dignitati carissimi in Christo filii nostri Henrici regis, 
Anglorum (principis), detrahere, qui, sicut accepimus, motus est et turbatus, 
quod de possessionibus scripsimus, quum ipsarum iudicium ad se asserit 
pertinere. 


The glosses' on this passage merely state the old distinction that 
the pope has power in spiritual matters and the emperor in 
temporal, but do not define their mutual limits. Alexander III 
also allowed a clerk to appear before a lay judge, if he were the 
plaintiff in a suit over possessions claimed by a layman as his and 
by the clerk as his own or as belonging to his church.? If frank 
almoign lands were considered by the papacy to be in the same 
class as fees, then it would seem that much of the claim which the 
English clergy might make to jurisdiction over their own posses- 
sions was based not on the canon law but on the lack of efficient 
lay justice in the reign of Stephen. 

There is, however, in the canon law some material which sug- 
gests that, as regards jurisdiction, frank almoign lands would not 
have been classed as lay fee. From many of the cases’ in the papal 
letters and decrees it is evident that the church courts and the 
pope himself did not hesitate to deal with pleas involving church 
lands, although no mention is made as to how these !ands pertained 
to the churches in question. One case‘ specifically states that the 
land over which the plea had arisen was held in frank almoign. 
The pope Innocent III did not suggest handing the case over to 
the lay tribunals, but rather ordered three English prelates to 
report to him on it. The dispute was between the monks of Mel- 
rose and a layman who wished to afforest lands which his father 
had granted to the church in alms, ‘ quae tam libera et pura fuit, 
ut immunis esset a vexatione et consuetudine saeculari’, as the 
pope phrased it. It would seem that the pope considered himself 
entitled to handle the case because of the tenure in which the land 
was held. Other papal letters® addressed to the English prelates 
show that the pope did not hesitate to interfere in cases involving 
lands, although the nature of these lands is not revealed. Among 
the letters of Nicholas IV addressed to Edward I is one* which com- 
plains generally of secular interference in ecclesiastical matters, 

’ For the glosses, see the old editions, e.g. Decretales . . . suae integritati una cum 


glossis . . . Editio ultima (with the Glossa Ordinaria of Bernardus Bottanus), Turin, 
1621, col. 1535. 
? Corpus Iuris Canonici, x. ii. 2, 5. 
* Ibid. x. ii. 15,3; x. ii. 16, 3,4; x. ii. 20, 36; x. ii. 25, 6. 
* Ibid. x. iii. 24,6; and also Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 16. 
° Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 141; ii. 280. 
® Ibid. i. 526. 
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and there are two more which make objection because clerks are 
forced to answer before lay judges in regard to non-feudal lands 
and possessions belonging to their churches. 

In spite of the difficulties of terminology, it would seem from 
these papal letters and decrees that, while the papacy disclaimed 
any rights of jurisdiction over lands held in lay fee either by clerks 
or laymen, lands more specifically given to churches, whether or 
not held by the definite tenure of frank almoign, were regarded as 
justiciable in its courts. This interpretation may be quite as broad 
as the facts will warrant, but it seems to be supported by them. 

If this view of the papal position is correct, it will be seen to 
correspond exactly with that taken by Henry II in 1164. Pleas 
regarding lay fee were to be held by the lay justices and those 
regarding frank almoign lands by the ecclesiastical judges. Why 
then was Becket so enraged, and why did he mark this chapter of 
the Constitutions as one which could not be tolerated ?? The only 
possible objection which could be raised to Henry’s plan was that 
it provided for the preliminary settlement of the question of com- 
petence in the king’s court. Becket may have been alarmed 
because he foresaw how the assize Utrum would develop to the 
detriment of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Unless he were very far- 
sighted, and there is no reason for so believing, he was making 
a most unreasonable objection to a scheme which aimed merely 
to define spheres of jurisdiction, a definition which must have 
been necessary. Henry II,* writing to Alexander III in 1172 re- 
garding the jurisdiction to be exercised over clerks by the lay 
courts, only restated the position he had taken eight years before, 
for he said: ‘ quod clericus de caetero non trahatur ante iudicem 
saecularem in persona sua de aliquo criminali neque de aliquo 
forisfacto, excepto forisfacto forestae meae, et excepto laico feodo, 
unde mihi vel alii domino saeculari laicum debetur servitium ’. 
As we saw, Alexander III agreed with this ruling about lay fee, 
and it was not until the time of Edward I, when the claims of lay 
jurisdiction had been extended much farther than they ever had 
been by Henry II, that any objections were raised by the papacy. 

The attitude of the English clergy is more difficult to determine. 
They gave no ardent support to Becket* in his objections to this 
particular clause of the Constitutions, for they agreed without any 
formal show of opposition to the subsequent return to the 
‘customs ’ of Henry I under the changed assize Utrum. In spite, 
however, of this outward acquiescence the number of writs of 
prohibition ® which the lay courts were forced to issue in order to 


Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 527, 556. ? Lambeth MS. 1212, fos. 170 6-1. 
Annales Monastici, vol. iii; Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, p. 22. 
Cambridge Medieval History, v. 559. 

Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. i. 250-1. 
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maintain their claims proves that all activity in the courts 
Christian did not cease immediately with the change in the assize 
Utrum. The question came to the fore again in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, for certain canons of English church councils 
of this period pertain to it. At a council of the province of Canter- 
bury held in 1257! it was complained that, when disputes arose 
over lands given in free, pure, and perpetual alms, churches were 
forced to litigate regarding them in secular instead of in ecclesi- 
astical courts. Again, in the next year at Merton? and in the 
constitutions of Archbishop Boniface* in 1260, the prelates were 
more insistent, and threatened with ecclesiastical censures the 
magnates of the king who compelled ecclesiastical persons to do 
suit and service in the lay court for lands given in frank almoign 
‘contrary to the form of the donations, to the offices of piety, and 
the rights of churches’. In the next century (1342), in the con- 
stitutions of John Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury,‘ there is 
to be found a more general complaint against the lay treatment of 
the judicial rights of the church, which ended with a threat of 
excommunication against all violators of these rights. These 
protests were not successful and do not sound forceful. Certainly 
at this late date the prelates could not hope to stem the tide of lay 
jurisdiction, which had been freely exercised over frank almoign 
lands for half a century. 

Any definite statements as to the attitude of the church on this 
question must be made with caution; the papal chancery was 
never confronted with the necessity of distinguishing so strictly 
between frank almoign lands and lay fee as were the English 
lawyers. Still it appears clear that Henry I and Alexander III 
differed very slightly, if at all, on this question of the competence 
of the lay and ecclesiastical courts in pleas of land. Each without 
any question assigned all jurisdiction over lay fee to the lay courts, 
and both seem to have agreed that cases involving frank almoign 
lands should be heard by the courts Christian. Soon after the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the lay courts began to assume 
jurisdiction over church lands which were not especially con- 
secrated to God or given as dowry at the time of foundation. The 
English church apparently permitted this return to a state of 
affairs which had existed before the reign of Stephen without 
making any public objection. It is not until after the middle of 
this century that any positive protest was made ; then it was too 
late to remedy a condition of such long standing. 

ELISABETH G. KIMBALL. 
1 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 729, ch. xxxiv; xxxv. 
2 Annales Monastici, vol. i; Annales de Burton, p. 421. 


5 Wilkins, op. cit. i. 753; and also Lyndwood, Provinciale, Constitutiones domini 
Bonifacii Archiepiscopi, p. 20. 
* Lyndwood, op. cit. iii. 28, 4. 








Thomas Walsingham and the Saint 
Albans Chronicle, 1272-1422 


HE chronicles connected with the name of Thomas Walsing- 

ham, or with the period in which he lived (c. 1380-1420), are 
printed in five separate publications in the Rolls Series. With one 
exception, they were edited by H. T. Riley, who did good work in 
tracing the interrelationship of an intricate group of manuscripts. 
But Riley was hampered by having to publish rapidly and to 
publish piecemeal. He made fresh discoveries as he worked, and 
he never reviewed the evidence as a whole. One important 
chronicle, the Chronicon Anglie, escaped his notice altogether. It 
was discovered and published later by Maunde Thompson, who, 
while he made a few criticisms from the narrow angle of his own 
chronicle, was in general agreement with Riley’s conclusions. Not 
much attention, if any, has since been paid to the manuscripts, but 
two later writers, James Gairdner! and C. L. Kingsford,? have 
strongly if briefly attacked Riley’s views, arguing that Walsing- 
ham was the author of a far greater part of these chronicles than 
Riley believed. How far their criticisms have been accepted it 
would be difficult to say, as they leave untouched the real basis 
of his conclusions, his analysis of the manuscripts. It was, how- 
ever, only in the nature of things that Riley overlooked some of 
the evidence and, in preparing one such neglected fragment for the 
press,‘ I have become convinced that Gairdner and Kingsford were 
right in so far as they differed from Riley and Maunde Thompson, 
and that our knowledge of the interconnexion of these works can 
be pushed a good deal farther. Two of them—the Gesta Abbatum 
and the Ypodigma Neustrie—are ascribed in the manuscripts to 
Walsingham, and this is accepted by the editor; but all sorts of 
problems are raised by the other three, viz. the Chronicon Anglie, 
the Annales Ricardi II et Henrici IV ,5 and the Historia Anglicana. 


‘ Early Chroniclers of Europe : England, p. 268. 

* English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, p. 14. 

* Gairdner’s arguments were apparently accepted by the Dict. Nat. Biog., but Tout 
in The Political History of England (1272-1377), p. 453, is more cautious. 

* The full text of the Chronicle from 1406 to 1420. Cf. infra, p. 26. 


° Printed in Joh. de Trokelowe et Anon. Chronica et Annales (Rolls Series), pp. 155- 
420. 
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The last of these is the most important. It is a late work (c. 1430), 
which gives us, at first sight, a single chronicle from 1272 to 1422. 
But this (the sixteenth-century view) was apparently shattered 
by Riley, who discovered that the Historia Anglicana was based 
on two earlier manuscripts, which again seemed to have been put 
together from smaller pieces. 

Two questions really arise. Have we to do with a single author 
or with several ? Are the numerous manuscripts parts of a single 
chronicle or is each a separate work ? Riley and Maunde Thomp- 
son were at one in their answers to both questions. There were 
many separate chronicles! and there were several authors. They 
thought of the manuscripts as a number of independent literary 
efforts whose authors had borrowed from one another. The result 
is bewildering and one is left to wonder at the motive behind the 
compilation of so many closely related works. The suggestion 
advanced below—of a single author of what was virtually a single 
work—is nearer the facts, since it can be shown that Walsingham, 
if he did not write them all, wrote by far the greater part of them. 


I 


According to Bale and Pits, Thomas Walsingham flourished 
(claruit) A.D. 1440. This was obviously wrong, and Riley had no 
difficulty in showing that Walsingham must have already written 
some of his works before the year 1394, when he left St. Albans to 
become prior of the cell of Wymondham in Norfolk.2, Maunde 
Thompson pushed back Riley’s date a little farther, maintaining 
that Walsingham was already a well-known writer in 1388 ;3 and, 
though it is not possible to accept the steps of his argument, there is 
no doubt that his conclusion was correct. Indeed we can go farther 
still. There is positive evidence in the Liber Benefactorum* (Nero 
D. vii) that Walsingham was already an author in a large way by 
1380. 


This book of all the benefactors of St. Albans, the living as well 


1 Cf. D.N.B., Life of Walsingham: ‘ Recent research conjecturally assigns to 
Walsingham the following six chronicles’. The uncertainty of the subject is well re- 
flected in this article. 

? Historia Anglicana, uy, x. 3 Chronicon Anglie, xxxiii. 

* Large portions are printed in Monasticon, ii. 208. Miss Levett has called my 
attention to Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6223, fo. 10’, which gives the history of this manu- 
script before it came into Cotton’s hands. It is a tract on the ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Hexton by F. Taverner Esq., Lord of the Manor’ (d. 1657), and describes the 
manuscript as follows: ‘ I fynde recorded in a faire chartularie taken out of the Abbey 
at the suppression and in the hands of Mr. Coxe of Beaumond by St. Albans, in which 
booke was painted in coulers and guilt the picture of Offa holding the Abbey church in 
his hands, wherein also were recorded the donations and priviledges which the Kings 
Popes Lords Abbotts Gentlemen and other benefactors had endowed the said monas- 
terie withal, everyone holding that in his hands which he gave, if land a charter, if 
money, a purse etc.’ In the margin is added, ‘ The Lord Bacon got this booke and what 
is become of it I cannot learne ’. 
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as the dead, was a comprehensive attempt to collect in a single 
volume the names hitherto preserved in various rotuli benefactorum 
of various altars and offices! It was a large and costly undertaking, 
inspired apparently by the abbot himself, and the book when 
finished was laid upon the high altar. It was divided systematically 
into sections, the kings forming the first, the queens, the second; 
then successively the popes, the bishops, and the lay benefactors. 
It is elaborately illuminated and alone among the St. Albans 
manuscripts of this period is written in a genuine text hand. There 
are also lives of the abbots and priors of St. Albans and finally 
(fo. 74”) a list of the monks : ‘ Nomina monachorum in monasterio 
nostro viventium tempore compilacionis huius libri viz. anno 
domini millesimo ecc™ octogesimo.’ The eighteenth name is : 
*Willelmus de Wyllum qui scripsit istum librum.’ The twenty- 
second: ‘Thomas de Walsingham precentor qui istum librum 
compilavit.’? Thirty-two names follow,’ implying that Walsingham 
was already a senior monk and at least past his youth. Two other 
names in this list throw light on the scriptoriwm: 


Adam de Redburna qui multum circa libros scribendos, notandos, 
ligandos suo tempore laboravit. 

Iohannes de Rikemaresworthe qui scripsit et notavit ipsa magna 
gradalia in choro iacentia coram precentore et succentore et alios duos 
magnos libros quos dicimus ‘O pastor’ et ‘Aspiciens’ assignatos abbati pro 
matutinis : * et fecit suis expensis duos libros servituros ad missam Virginis 
gloriose. 


Farther on we read (fo. 109), ‘ Alanus Strayler circa depictionem 
presentis libri plurimum laboravit et tres solidos et iiiid. sibi 
debitos pro coloribus condonavit’.5 Alan’s portrait—painted 
apparently by himself—accompanies this entry. It is worth 
noting that Alan, unlike the compiler and the scribe, is not a monk 
but a secular. We thus have the whole history of what to con- 
temporaries was the most important manuscript produced in this 
period. For a full century it was kept up to date and almost to the 
end the entries are made in a large, formal book hand. 

In 1380, then, Walsingham was already precentor and high in 
seniority; there were skilled writers of text in the scriptorium, and 
the compilation of the Book of Benefactors suggests that these 
things were not new. We must certainly assign to some date 
before 1380 the building of the new scriptorium, mentioned in a 
panegyric written at the death of Abbot Thomas de la Mare. 


1 Joh. Amundesham Annales, i. 448. 

* * et septem marcas de pecunia Iohannis de Bedingham et Cristiane coniugis sue 
ad opus nove porte donari procuravit.’ 

* Excluding two non professi and two conversi. 

* Cf. fo. 23. ‘duos alios libros magnos quos antiphonarios quidam vocant nos vero 
* Aspiciens ” et “O Pastor” ’. 

® All printed in Monasticon, ii. 209. 
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Testantur que dico domus scriptorie, sumptibus ipsius abbatis, et 
industria domini Thome de Walsingham, tunc cantoris et scriptorarii, a 
fundamentis constructa ; libri etiam per ipsum et suos conscripti empti 
et reparati et librarie conventus et studii sui deputati.' 


We shall not be far wrong if on this evidence we date the 
beginning of Walsingham’s ‘ literary activity ’ as hardly later than 
the end of Edward III’s reign. Moreover, Abbot Thomas de la 
Mare (1349-96), who seems to have stimulated Walsingham to- 
wards writing, was past his prime in 1380, and during the last 
years of his abbacy the administration was already in the hands of 
John Moot the prior, who was in due course to succeed him. 

Riley ignored the evidence of Nero D. vii. He printed from 
MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, vii, a liber benefactorum? 
which, though less ambitious in its illustrations and script than 
Nero D. vii, and shorter (it fills a single quire), is certainly superior 
in workmanship. He concluded, on the ordinary principle of pro- 
gressive deterioration, that Nero D. vii was an enlarged transcript 
written some twenty years after the Corpus MS. In reality it is the 
earlier of the two. Riley was probably right in assigning the Corpus 
MS. to the very last years of Thomas de la Mare, but, misled per- 
haps by the later insertions, he badly post-dated Nero D. vii. 


It 


Walsingham remained ‘ precentor and scriptorarius’ of St. 
Albans until the year 1394, when he was promoted to be prior of 
Wymondham. It was the opinion of Riley that the first half of 
the Historia Anglicana (1272-1392) was compiled by Walsingham 
just before he left the abbey and that Royal MS. 13. E. ix, which 
contains the original text of this section of the chronicle, was the 
Chronica Maiora so often alluded to in Walsingham’s other works. 
In the introduction to the Chronicon Anglie Maunde Thompson 
traversed this opinion and, while admitting that the Royal MS. 
was the work of Walsingham, he held that it was not itself the 
Chronica Maiora but a later partial copy. As for the newly dis- 
covered Chronicon Anglie, which he attributed to c. 1388, Maunde 
Thompson concluded that this was not Walsingham’s own work, 
though he had later embodied some of it in the Royal MS. The 
problem can be somewhat clarified, if hardly simplified, by re- 
calling the manuscripts on which the printed editions of these two 
works are based. 


1 Gesta Abbatum, iii. 393. 

2 Ioh. de Trokelowe, pp. 427-64, and cf. xliii, where Riley confuses Serlo le Mercer 
and Serlo de Marcy. 

3 See the Table on p. 30 infra for a synoptical view of the Chronicles and MSS. 

* Historia Anglicana, ii. x. 
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The Rolls Series edition of the Historia Anglicana is an unfor- 
tunate publication. Riley printed from a late manuscript (Arundel 
vii, College of Arms), even though he correctly diagnosed this 
manuscript as an imperfect! transcript of Royal MS. 13. E. ix, to 
the year 1392, and C.C.C.C. vii (3) from 1393 to 1422. Apart from 
Nero D. vii, no finer St. Albans manuscript of this period has 
survived than Royal MS. 13. E ix. It is written in a highly 
distinctive script? which, though not a formal text hand, is neat 
and regular, and the manuscript has been carefully corrected. 
There are 326 folios, of which the chronicle from 1272 to 1392 fills 
the last 149. Riley assigned it to c. 1392: Maunde Thompson to 
the early years of the fifteenth century.® 

The Chronicon Anglie (1328-88), too, though the finding of it 
was an example of the finest detective work in scholarship, is rather 
unsatisfactory. Maunde Thompson printed discrete portions of 
two different works, the years 1328-70 (pp. 1-68) and 1382-88 
(pp. 355-401) having clearly no connexion with the central 
portion (1376-82). And even here the years 1377-82 were almost, 
though not quite, identical with the text of the Royal MS. It 
follows that the unique and valuable part of the Chronicon Anglie 
is confined to pages 68-146, from the meeting of the Good Parlia- 
ment in 1376 to the death of Edward III in 1377. This is the 
Scandalous Chronicle. The Chronicon Anglie was in Maunde 
Thompson’s opinion written in or about the year 1388 and, as it 
refers to the Chronica Maiora, he concluded that the Chronica 
Maiora was already a well-known work of reference in 1388. 
From this followed ‘ the establishment of the date of Walsingham’s 
authorship as a chronicler at St. Albans at a more remote period ’ 
than Riley had supposed. Finally, he decided that, while the 
earlier and later sections were probably Walsingham’s work, the 
middle portion or at least the years 1376-9, that is to say, the 
crucial section of the book, was by some other writer unknown. 

All these manuscripts being anonymous the question of author- 
ship can only be answered by internal evidence, eked out by 
allusions drawn from the admitted writings of Walsingham. Thus 
in the Y podigma Neustrie, compiled in or about 1420, Walsingham, 
speaking of the treaties with France in 1360, says: ‘ Quorum 
articuli in chronicis nostris maioribus latius describuntur."* The 
articles are found in the Royal MS. and (in consequence) in the 
Historia Anglicana.> Similarly he rounds off a brief account of the 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381) with the comment: ‘Que quia tractatum 

1 The Arundel MS. omitted large sections of the Royal MS. which were printed by 
Riley in an appendix. 


? See the facsimile in volume ii of the Historia Anglicana. 


’ The manuscript is fully described in the Catalogue of the Royal MSS. (British 
Museum). 


* p. 306. 5 i, 290. 
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expetunt specialem presenti coxyapendia ncn dimpone remittens ad 
nostra maiora chronica videre cupientes tragediam rusticam.’! 
This again is a clear reference to the elaborate narrative in the 
Royal MS.2 Another reference occurs under the year 1388. 
The Parliament at Cambridge passed many statutes ‘que in 
maioribus chronicis videri possunt’.* A list of the statutes is duly 
found in the Royal MS.4 The Gesta Abbatum, another of Walsing- 
ham’s works, and in form and script the ‘ exact counterpart ’ of 
the Royal MS., gives further references, one to the Peasants’ 
Revolt (in somewhat different language),5 the other to a visitation 
by the archbishop of Canterbury in 1389: ‘Cetera huius visi- 
tacionis in Chronicis fratris Thome de Walsingham poterunt 
plenius reperiri.* Here again the full account is found in the 
Royal MS.’ 

In view of these citations—to which others are added below 
for the years 1377, 1385, and 1389—it is not straining a point to 
say that the Royal MS. contains the text of Walsingham’s Chronica 
Maiora. Every known reference to the Chronica Maiora in Walsing- 
ham’s other works corresponds. It is, therefore, either the original 
manuscript written in 1394 or else it is the latest definitive edition 
of the greater chronicle. It is, for example, the manuscript re- 
ferred to in the Ypodigma Neustrie, which was certainly written 
after the Royal MS. 

But Walsingham also wrote a short or minor chronicle, follow- 
ing perhaps the example of Matthew Paris. The fact is implicit in 
the very title Chronica Maiora, and we have several texts of it. 
The earliest extant is that in Bodley MS. 316 (which breaks off in 
1388), while in Bodley MS. 462 we have a complete copy beginning 
in 1327 and reaching down to 1392. This chronicle was described 
by Maunde Thompson,’ and those portions printed which cover 
the years 1328-70 and 1382-8. We can only regret that his ab- 
sorption in the more sensational years 1376-7 led him to omit the 
intervening portion. Fortunately, we can supply the years 1371-7 
(death of Edward III) from the Royal MS., which is identical for 
these years.? But the years 1377 (accession of Richard II) to the 
middle of 1382 are still unprinted. This Short Chronicle has also 
some significant references to the Chronica Maiora, which show 
that for the years 1377-92 the Short Chronicle is a drastic abbre- 
viation of the text in the Royal MS. Thus a brief description 
of Richard II’s coronation adds: ‘ cuius solempnitatis magnifi- 
centiam et festi gloriam et decorem aput sanctum Albanum in 

1 p. 335. 2 Historia Anglicana, i. 453-ii. 44. 
5 p. 357. * Historia Anglicana, ii. 177. 
5 iii. 332. ‘ Ut in chronicis maioribus illius anni inde confectis et hic pro prolixitate 
et identitate omissis, plenius apparet.’ 
$ iii, 281. 7 Historia Anglicana, ii. 192. 
8 Chronicon Anglie, xxvi. ® Historia Anglicana, i. 309-28. 
VOL. XLVII.—NO,. CLXXXV. Cc 
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crohicis fratris Thome de Walsingham qui volet poterit reperire ’. 
referring to the detailed account in the Royal MS.2 Of the 
Peasants’ Revolt it says : 


sique scire delectat horum malorum nomina incentorum sive ductorum 
communium una cum opinionibus cur hec mala diversis provinciis uno 
eodem tempore eisdem fere diebus infra octavam festi Corporis Christi 
specialius acciderunt in cronicis maioribus fratris Thome de Walsingham 
aput sanctum Albanum poterit reperire. Inveniet ibi etiam huius insur- 
rectionis compressionem repentinam et mortes plurium insurrectorum 


quam traxioni suspendio extractioni et quadripartitioni vitam execrabilem 
finierunt.* 


Of the quarrel between the pope and Charles of Naples in 1385 
it has: ‘ Hanc materiam explanatam latius lector apud sanctum 
Albanum in chronicis maioribus poterit invenire ’ ;* and finally, of 
certain miracles at Ely in 1389: ‘Que quoniam nota sunt toti 
regno in presenti pretereo remittens cupientes religere nostris 
cronicis maioribus apud sanctum Albanum.” 

These extracts—a further proof, if proof be needed, that the 
Royal MS. is indeed the Chronica Maiora—make quite clear (what 
has perhaps been rather assumed) that the Short Chronicle is also 
the work of Walsingham, to whom, indeed, it is directly attributed 
in both the Bodley MSS. Further, if they are set against the quota- 
tions from the Ypodigma Neustrie and the Gesta Abbatum given 
above, it will be seen that there is a slight but striking difference, 
the Short Chronicle adding in every case apud Sanctum Albanum. 
The addition is so consistent as to suggest that Walsingham wrote 
the Short Chronicle when he was no longer at St. Albans, while, in 
fact, he was at Wymondham.® The dates tally, since the Chronica 
Maiora was not finished till after April 1394 and Walsingham went 
to Wymondham in the following September. If so, the composition 
of the Short Chronicle can be dated within narrow limits. For 
Bodley MS. 316 (in which it is found) was presented by the duke 
of Gloucester to his new foundation at Pleshey ; and Gloucester 
was murdered in 1397. Bodley MS. 316, then, was written not c. 
1388 but between 1394 and 1397. A good deal hangs on this date. 
It may be well, therefore, to add that it is confirmed by a reference 
in the manuscript to Sir Hugh Calverley which could only have 

1 Bodley MS. 316, fo. 167 (volet sic). 2? Historia Anglicana, i. 331-8. 

5 Bodley MS. 316, fo. 170: and Chronicon Anglie, xxxii. 

* Chronicon Anglie, p. 364. Cf. Historia Anglicana, ii. 122. 

5 Bodley MS. 462, fo. 200%. Cf. Historia Anglicana, ii. 183-5. 

® An analogous if more explicit example is Rawlinson MS. B. 152 in the Bodleian. 
This manuscript, which there is reason to think came from the cell of Tynemouth, 
refers the reader more than once to St. Albans, e.g. fo. 88%: ‘ Sed qui desiderat illarum 
habere noticiam recurrat ad monasterium Sancti Albani.’: fo. 106. ‘ Quisquis 
plura de ista materia scire voluerit apud sanctum Albanum reperiet.’ It seems likely 


that many of the extant manuscripts of the St. Albans Chronicle were written for the 
use of the cells, as for example, Faustina B. ix, which Leland examined at Tynemouth. 
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been written after his death in April 1394.1 Moreover, any lingering 
doubt as to why a copyist writing in or after 1394 stopped short in 
1388 is removed by a glance at the text. The paragraph im- 
mediately following the last words of Bodley 316 is the well-known 
passage in which the appellants threatened to depose Richard II.? 

Apply this now to Maunde Thompson’s conclusions, based on 
the idea that Bodley MS. 316 was written c. 1388. So far from the 
Chronica Maiora being already a well-known work of reference in 
1388, there is no reason to suppose it was completed before 1394. 
The argument, too, for Walsingham’s early authorship fails, though 
we have seen that on other grounds? there is ample reason to agree 
with this. It remains to discover, if possible, whether the Royal 
MS. is the original Chronica Maiora compiled by Walsingham in 
1394, before he went to Wymondham, or a revised edition made 
after his return. This difficult question is bound up with the 
composition and authorship of the middle portion (pp. 68-354) of 
the Chronicon Anglie. 


Ill 


When, about 1392, perhaps, Walsingham formed the idea of com- 
posing a Chronica Maiora, he had already been engaged in writing 
for more than fifteen years. Thenew book was, therefore, a compila- 
tion, drawn not only from the works of his predecessors but also from 
more than one of his own. Its basis, of course, was his large-scale 
contemporary history. This began (as will appear below) in 1376 and 
shows at once so much feeling and such intimate knowledge of events 
that we may be sure that the original work—covering only a few 
years—was written in successive short sections and extended from 
time to time down to the year 1392. One such instalment reaching 
only to 1379 has survived, and we have besides two later versions 
of the text after it had been used to make the Chronica Maiora.‘ 
The early version, as is well known, is the most bitter and violent 
about John of Gaunt, the later versions making successive and 
increasing modifications; Walsingham’s point of view was being 
slowly transformed, as, indeed, was public opinion, in these years, 
and the stages of this transformation are so consistently marked 
by the successive editions as to leave no doubt of their single 
authorship. His task was thus to link up this chronicle, stretching 
from 1376 to 1392, with those of the age of Matthew Paris. Down 
to 1324 (or more probably 1327)° he could copy and adapt the 
works of Rishanger and Blaneforde : then came a gap in the series 


1 Chronicon Anglie, p. 201. 2 Historia Anglicana, ii. 171. 

5 See, too, infra. 

4 Chronicon Anglie, xxx. The manuscripts are Otho C. ii, Harley MS. 3634 (with 
a portion of Bodley 316), and the Royal MS. 

5 The manuscript of Blaneforde’s Chronicle ends imperfectly at 1324 : it probably 
reached to the death of Edward II. 


C2 
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until his own time. To fill a part of this gap he seems to have used 
an earlier work of his own, a continuation of the Polychronicon. 
No such manuscript apparently survives, but there are clear signs 
that Walsingham’s chronicle from 1342 (where the Polychronicon 
ended) to 1377 was originally a single and a separate work.! Thus 
the Short Chronicle (1327-92), which abbreviates the text of the 
Chronica Maiora before 1342 and after 1377, is identical with the 
Royal MS. for the intervening period. Such a theory, too, will 
alone explain a marginal note in the Royal MS. at the end 
of the year 1341—‘ Hic finivit Ranulphus Cestrensis opus suum ’"— 
which has puzzled all editors.2 The preceding narrative in the 
Royal MS. (1324-41) is not the Polychronicon, but a composite nar- 
rative compiled from Murimuth, the Polychronicon, and probably 
other sources. The solution seems to be this: from the point where 
Blaneforde ended to 1341 Walsingham confected this composite 
narrative specially for the Royal MS.—a laborious job—and then 
turned with relief to his earlier continuation of the Polychronicon, 
the manuscript of which doubtless had this rubric. The scribe, in 
copying the text, probably transferred the rubric as well, and his 
example was followed by many later copyists of the Royal MS., 
who added to it some such words as: ‘ sequencia scripsit T.W.’ 

The Chronica Maiora, then, is a mere adaptation of Rishanger 
and Blaneforde from 1272 to 1327, and then a ‘scissors and paste’ 
compilation of Walsingham’s own to 1376, after which it joined 
his contemporary history. Soon after at Wymondham he wrote a 
short version of this chronicle from the point at which it was his 
own work (1327-92), abbreviating the text he had written specially 
for the Chronica Maiora to 1342, transcribing his old Polychronicon 
continuation from 1342 to 1377, and abbreviating the text of his con- 
temporary history from 1377 to 1392. This reconstruction assumes 
that the early part of the contemporary history was Walsingham’s 
own work, and that it began in 1376 (the Good Parliament). In 
view, however, of the contrary opinion of Maunde Thompson,’ to 
whom we owe most of our knowledge of this text, these assumptions 
require further proof. In the Royal MS. the contemporary chronicle 
begins with the accession of Richard II (1377), being preceded by 
the Polychronicon continuation to the death of Edward III. A 
complete break, in fact, is made in the Royal MS. at the 
death of Edward III, several folios being left blank before the 
beginning of the new reign. The Chronicon Anglie, however, gives 
us the substance of two other manuscripts, Otho C. ii (to 1379) 

1 Cf. Galbraith, ‘The Historia Aurea ...and the Sources of the St. Albans Chronicle’, 
in Essays presented to R. L. Poole. From 1342 it was built up from two slighter Poly- 
chronicon continuations, one of which was perhaps a still earlier compilation of Walsing- 
ham. See infra, p. 22. 


2 Cf. Historia Anglicana, ii. xiv, and Chronicon Anglie, xxxv. 
5 Chronicon Anglie, xxxiv. 
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and Harley MS. 3634 (to 1382), which both began in 1376 (the 
Good Parliament) and make no break of any kind at the death of 
Edward III. The additional narrative of these recensions is the 
‘Scandalous Chronicle ’.1_ Maunde Thompson believed that not 
only this extra narrative but the whole of the recension to 1379— 
if not the 1376-82 text as well—was the work, not of Walsingham 
but of another monk of the abbey, whose name has not survived, 
though Walsingham incorporated all but the ‘ Scandalous Chro- 
nicle’ in the Royal MS. This view is really untenable. The 
Harley MS. contains the account of the Peasants’ Revolt, than 
which nothing is more certainly the work of Walsingham: the 
shorter recension (to 1379) contains the detailed account of 
Richard’s coronation, specifically attributed to Walsingham in the 
Short Chronicle. No difference in style, no change of view differ- 
entiates the first of these from the second or both from the suc- 
ceeding narrative to 1392 found in the Royal MS.: neither has 
any internal ‘unity’. They mark only, as explained above, 
successive copies of Walsingham’s contemporary history, the 
Harley MS. toning down, as it recopied, the outspokenness of 
Otho C. ii, just as it, in its turn, is toned down, when repeated 
in the Royal MS. And if we cannot separate either of these 
from the full text of the contemporary history to 1392, still less 
can we exclude the extra narrative from 1376 to the death of 
Edward ITI in 1377. It is after all the first and therefore the most 
bitter portion of the history, and we can only conclude that motives 
of prudence led to its exclusion from the Royal MS.: ‘ toning 
down ’ was insufficient. The very last sentence of this excluded 
portion assimilates it to the text in the Royal MS. by a reference 
to the Peasants’ Revolt. A new fraternity, the writer tells us, was 
founded at St. Albans, whose members later (in 1381) took part 
in riots: ‘ prout lector in sequentibus plenius reperire valebit.” 
Nowhere again is this excluded fragment found alone: it is an 
integral part of both the first and the second recensions. Finally, 
we can trace the slight but ingenious adaptation of the original 
text, when this unbroken narrative of the last years of Edward IIT 
and of the reign of Richard II was divided so as to make a break 
at the beginning of the new reign.’ 

When was the Scandalous Chronicle suppressed ? That it was 
an integral part of the original Chronica Maiora compiled in 1394 


1 pp. 68-146. 2 p. 146. 

° Cf. Chronicon Anglie, p. 146, with Historia Anglicana, i.329. For ‘ cognito quod 
rex absque dubio moreretur ’ of the original the Royal MS. substitutes ‘ cognito quod 
illustris rex Anglie . . . in vigilia sancti Albani . . . diem suum clausit extremum’. Note, 
too, that the phrase, ‘nam ut diximus dominus rex Edvardus die obiit precedente’ 
(Chronicon Anglie, p. 148), which refers back to p. 142, has been let stand in the 
Royal MS., where it is really pointless. Finally the reference to Peter de la Mare was 
rewritten for the Royal MS. (Chronicon Anglie, p. 150). 
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is not in doubt, since it is found in the Chronicon Anglie, which 
was written after the Chronica Maiora and refers to it. On the 
other hand it is not found in the Royal MS., which would 
thus seem to be, as Maunde Thompson believed, a revised or 
partial copy of the original Chronica Maiora. This reasoning, at 
first sight conclusive, was destroyed by the interesting discovery 
that the Scandalous Chronicle had actually formed a part of the 
Royal MS., from which, together with much else, it was later ex- 
cised. The fact can be demonstrated by examining the manu- 
script. As bound up to-day it consists of thirty quires, lettered 
a to z, and then aa, bb . . . to ee. Of these the last thirteen (s to ee) 
are the text of the Chronica Maiora. But these quires bear traces 
of another and older arrangement, as follows: a, b, 3, &, +, i, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. Quire &, it may be noted, includes the 
opening years of Edward III’s reign, while quire 9 begins with 
the accession of Richard II. What has happened here ? Clearly 
the text of the Chronica Maiora was originally intended to begin the 
volume, and equally clearly there were originally eight quires 
from 1272 to 1377 where now there are only six. Something, there- 
fore, has been cut out, and it can be shown that the Scandalous 
Chronicle formed at least a part of the portion removed. For, if we 
extend our inspection of the quires to the earlier part of the Royal 
MS., further traces are found of the Arabic numeration. Thus 
quire d is also numbered 21; e, 22; f, 24; g, 25; 0,17; p, 20; 
and r, 23. The rest of the quires bear no numbers. The original 
manuscript, then, consisted of twenty-five quires, beginning with 
the fifteen quires of the Chronica Maiora. It was later rearranged 
and partly rewritten—the missing numbers tell us which quires 
were cut out—while a few more quires containing other historical 
works were added. One of the missing numbers, viz. 16, is found 
in a manuscript at Cambridge. The first leaf alone is written on! 
and carries the Chronica Maiora to 1392, the rest of the quire 
being left blank to ‘continue’ the history. Quire 17, which 
followed, begins a brief history of the world, extracted from the 
Historia Aurea. This is continued on the next quire (which is 
numbered 20), the years 1347 (where the Historia Aurea ended) to 
1392 being made up of a brief Polychronicon continuation (1337- 
77) and an epitome of the Short Chronicle from 1377 to 1392. This 
continuation of the Polychronicon has been printed? from another 
manuscript and, if we compare the text in the Royal MS. with 
it, we find that the two are identical except that between 1370 
and 1377 the Royal MS. has omitted certain indiscreet passages 


1 Written on, that is, in the original hand of the Royal MS. It was afterwards 
continued in a later hand to 1406 and printed as the Annales Ricardi II et Henrici IV. 
See below, IV. 

* Adam of Murimuth, ed. Hog, pp. 177 segq.; cf. Essays presented to R. L. Poole, ‘The 
Historia Aurea and the Sources of the St. Albans Chronicle’, p. 391. 
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about John of Gaunt. The fact that the narrative, as we have it, 
runs smoothly on from quire 17 to quire 20 seems for a moment 
to show that the Arabic numeration is meaningless. But in this 
apparent inconsistency lies the key to the problem. The original 
manuscript consisted of twenty-five quires, the first sixteen, of which 
the last was virtually blank, being the history from 1272 to 1392, 
and 17, 18, and 19 the short history of the world, also brought down 
to 1392. Quire 20 was left blank (corresponding to quire 16) to 
continue the history and then came quires 21-5.1_ When it was 
decided to revise the manuscript the whole of the original narrative 
from 1327 to 1377 (quires 4-8) was replaced by the text now found 
in the Royal MS., and a corresponding revision made in the later 
part of the brief history of the world (quires 17-19). Quire 17, 
which contained the Historia Aurea, stood intact: but quires 18 
and 19 wherein was the narrative from 1347 to 1392 were cut out, 
being open to the same objections as the corresponding narrative 
in the larger chronicle. It was now necessary to compress what had 
filled two quires (18 and 19)? into the remaining quire 20 which 
had been left blank. This emergency was met by substituting a 
very brief Polychronicon continuation, perhaps Walsingham’s 
earliest work, to 1377, even the few sentences in this which might 
give offence being omitted : while for the years 1377-92 the Short 
Chronicle, written at Wymondham, was specially epitomized. 

The Royal MS. thus once contained the complete original text 
of the Chronica Maiora. It was later revised, with the result that 
the original narrative from 1327 to 1377 must remain to some extent 
a matter of conjecture. But it is at least clear that part of the 
offending narrative fell between 1347 and 1377 and that the root 
of offence lay in the references to John of Gaunt. The Royal MS., 
then, there can be little doubt, contained in its original form the 
Scandalous Chronicle. 

This discovery in its turn seemed for the moment to remove all 
difficulties : the Royal MS. was the original Chronica Maiora, 
written before Walsingham went to Wymondham and altered 
after his return to St. Albans. But this tempting conclusion is also 
unsatisfactory and the balance of evidence, which is unfortunately 
not conclusive, suggests that the Royal MS. was not written until 

1 Quires 21-5 also suggest at first sight that the Arabic numeration was ignored 
from the beginning, since nos. 21, 22, 24 together form a consecutive text of the Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, while quire 23 is a self-contained short history (Gesta Regum 
Anglie compendiose compilata, fo. 172). But a careful examination shows that the 
folded leaf forming the first and last folios of quire 22 has been rewritten in a different 
hand. Evidently the Travels of Sir John Mandeville originally ended on the last leaf 
of quire 22. Quire 23 followed, while quire 24 probably formed a separate tract. The 
motive of the alteration was either to combine the two sections of the ‘Travels’ into 
a single piece, or to continue them by the addition of quire 24. 


2 It is possible that quires 18 and 19 contained the text of the Short Chronicle from 
1347 to 1392, i.e. the text now found in the longer chronicle from 1342 to 1377. 
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after Walsingham’s return. For in the first place the Royal MS. 
makes a break or division in the text at the death of Edward III, 
and can therefore hardly be prior in date to the Chronicon Anglie, 
which preserves the original unbroken text. Secondly, the 
Chronicon Anglie contains a number of passages not in the Royal 
MS., and the Royal MS. several not in the Chronicon Anglie, a 
fact which more than suggests a common fuller text behind both. 
And lastly, many of the innumerable minor corrections and 
erasures in the Royal MS. (as well as the substituted quires) are 
in the hand of the original scribe, a fact which makes it unlikely 
that any long interval elapsed between the writing of the manu- 
script and its revision. Unless, then, we are to assume that Walsing- 
ham took no part in the writing of the Royal MS., he probably 
compiled it after his return from Wymondham, which Riley be- 
lieved to have happened in 1400. This is apparently an error :* 
Walsingham seems to have come back to St. Albans at the end 
of 1396 or early in 1397. The correction of the date is important 
and makes possible the constructive suggestion that soon after his 
return Walsingham compiled a new copy of his Chronica Maiora— 
the handsome Royal MS.—which was barely finished when the 
revolution of 1399 made it necessary to remove the most dangerous 
quires, containing the Scandalous Chronicle, and to erase a whole 
series of small offendicula, sometimes a mere word, but often 
whole sentences. The blank quires, it may be added, are more 
satisfactorily accounted for by the later date. 

To this it may be objected that the Scandalous Chronicle was 
already being suppressed when the Chronicon Anglie was written. 
Such was Maunde Thompson’s interpretation of the removal of 
several quires from Bodley MS. 316.3 But the argument was not 
sound, for most of the narrative excised from Bodley 316 was com- 
paratively innocuous, while what was left—and is still to be found 
—in the manuscript was highly compromising. Moreover, why in 
this case were the ‘ discarded ’ quires carefully used to form another 
chronicle (Harley MS. 3634) ? The reason for the change of plan 
by which the Bodley MS. scribe substituted the Short Chronicle 
(1328-88) for the full text was, almost certainly, that he found his 
chronicle was on too large a scale ; so, having copied to 1382, he 
determined to substitute the Short Chronicle, stopping abruptly 


1 A careful comparison of these passages seems to show that the original Chronica 
Maiora contained (a) a good deal more about the domestic history of St. Albans and 
(6) still more abuse of John of Gaunt, traces of which survive in ‘ unique ’ passages of 
both the Chronicon and the Royal MS. 

* Riley’s mistake arose from copying Blomefield’s Norfolk, ii. 519. Blomefield 
relied on the Norwich episcopal registers, which miss out any reference to Prior Wynd- 
rush, Walsingham’s successor. The error is corrected in the Vict. Co. Hist., Norfolk, ii. 
342. 

5 Chronicon Anglie, xvi. xvii. 
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(as we have seen) when he came to 1388, from fear not of John of 
Gaunt but of Richard II, who was just then beginning the alarming 
autocracy of his last reigning years. 

There is, in fact, no evidence for any ‘suppression’ until the 
year 1399, and the suppression when it came was as complete as it 
was sudden. What we can trace throughout the whole reign is a 
transformation in Walsingham’s attitude towards John of Gaunt. 
His early bitterness was perhaps already softening before 1388, but 
the events of the crisis of that year evidently hastened his change 
of view. Henceforth John of Gaunt was a pillar of the state, and 
the flagrant inconsistency between the old John of Gaunt and the 
new is characteristically explained by a miraculous change of 
heart.1 There was no conscious reconsideration of old verdicts on 
his conduct in the early part of the reign : but the simple assump- 
tion that John of Gaunt, who was a bad man until he went to 
Spain in 1386, was, by divine grace, a good one afterwards. The 
change of view, therefore, showed itself not in suppression but 
almost unconsciously in the alteration in successive recensions of 
words and phrases merely, which seemed on each revision to have 
lost their point. 


IV 
The reasons for Walsingham’s recall from Wymondham by 


John Moot, the new abbot, are carefully recorded in the continua- 
tion of the Gesta Abbatum : 


Hic etiam paululum post suam installationem magistrum Simonem 
Southerey sacre theologie professorem, priorem de Belvero, et dominum 
Thomam Walsyngham, alias precentorem, monasterii et mundialibus curis 
lacessitos, ad eorum preces et instantiam precipuam, ad monasterium 
revocavit, dictum magistrum Simonem, sui conventus electione, in priorem 
monasterii preficiens, alterum claustrali quieti vacare permittens. 


This passage, which has every appearance of having been written 
by Walsingham himself, can only mean that he was brought back 
at the end of 1396 or early in the year 1397. He did not, so far as 
we know, take up his old office of precentor, but it is safe to say 
he used the peace of the cloister to resume his history. Simon 
Southerey, who now became prior of St. Albans, was a well-known 
preacher and opponent of the Lollards, an astronomer and a 
classical scholar. To him after his return Walsingham dedicated 
his commentary on Ovid, the manuscript of which still survives.” 

1 Historia Anglicana, ii. 194. 

2 MS. 124 in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford. The book is written after 1396, 
as Simon Southerey is called prior in the dedication, but the date of Southerey’s death 
is not known. The works of Ovid are often quoted by Walsingham in his history, as 
well as Virgil, Horace, Martial, and others. See T'he Classical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 151-4; 


An English Commentary on Ovid, by F. W. Hall, who also corrects the date of Walsing- 
ham’s return to St. Albans. 
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Only one more fact is known of Walsingham: that about 1420 he 
dedicated his Ypodigma Neustrie to Henry V. There are indica- 
tions of a general kind that he died soon afterwards, but the date 
of his death has never come to light. In this second half of his 
life the interest centres round the later part of the Historia 
Anglicana (1393-1422) or more precisely C.C.C.C. vii (2) on which 
it is ultimately based, and the Annales Ricardi II et Henrici IV 
(1392-1406). Riley held strongly that Walsingham did not write 
the second half of the Historia Anglicana, and Maunde Thompson 
shared his opinion : but James Gairdner and Kingsford have con- 
tested this view, maintaining that the style of the second half is 
identical with that of the first, and that therefore Walsingham was 
the author of the whole work (1272-1422). As for the Annales 
Riley suggested that they were probably compiled by William 
Wyntershulle,’ almoner of the abbey. It is, however, unnecessary 
to go deeply into the evidences for these various opinions, as Riley 
unfortunately overlooked an essential part of the evidence. The 
Annales begin on the last leaf of the Royal MS. containing the 
events of 1392. This, the first of a new quire (no. 16), had early 
got separated from the rest of the Royal MS. and is now, together 
with the rest of the text to 1406, bound up in C.C.C.C. vii. Riley, 
therefore, very properly decided that the Annales were the 
legitimate continuation of the Royal MS., and that C.C.C.C. vii (3) 
was no more than a shortened version of the Annales. The Annales, 
however, end in 1406, while the shortened version continues to 
1422. It was doubtless the feeling that he was dealing with the 
original continuation of the Royal MS. that led Riley to assume 
that the Annales were never carried beyond 1406. He thus over- 
looked the fact that Bodley MS. 462 contains the complete Annales 
text from 1392 to 1420.2 The text of the full St. Albans Chronicle 
from 1406 to 1420 has thus never been published, the Historia 
Anglicana being after, as before 1406, a mere shortened version. 
The interest of this discovery here lies in its simplification of the 
problem of authorship : we have to deal in fact with what is really 
a single work, the continuation of the Royal MS. from 1393 to 
1420, of which the Historia Anglicana for these years is but a 
reduction. 

The correct statement of the problem of itself creates a strong 
presumption in favour of Walsingham, for it is at least unlikely 


1 Riley’s reasons are set out in Joh. de Trokelowe, xxi. seg. A great deal is known 
of Wyntershulle—more perhaps than of any other monk of the time—but there is no 
evidence that he ever wrote anything himself, though he was apparently a wealthy man 
and a great patron of art and learning. See, for example, James, Catalogue of the MSS. 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, no. 5. 

* The text from 1406 to 1420 is being edited by me for the Clarendon Press. It 
should be added that Bodley 462 is not the original manuscript of the second half of 
Walsingham’s history, which seems to have been larger (though only a little larger) 
still. 
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that an author capable of work on this scale should have been 
lost in oblivion. It is one thing to divide the credit between 
William Wyntershulle and certain ‘anonymous’ monks, and 
quite another to postulate a single unknown author capable of a 
work which is really more important than the Chronica Maiora. 
But even this is to misinterpret the facts, for we begin to see that 
the Arundel compiler was essentially correct in using his two 
manuscripts, which really are one comprehensive history from 
1272 to 1422. The work has come down to us in two sections, 
divided by the years when Walsingham was prior of Wymondham, 
and the two stages are broadly marked by the appearance of 
shortened versions, the first from 1327 to 1392, the second from 1393 
to 1419, to which a final supplement brought the work to the death 
of Henry V. But there is every indication that the contemporary 
part of this history (1376-1420) was being continuously compiled 
in small instalments throughout the whole period. The fact is 
proved as far as 1392 by the various recensions mentioned above, 
and there is evidence, still rather confused, for a similar process 
afterwards. Thus under the year 1394, speaking of promises of 
Richard II, the chronicle says: ‘Sed tamen hucusque ista gratia 
non cepit effectum’, a sentence which must have been written 
before 1399.1 So, too, we have surviving recensions after 1392, to 
1399,? 1403,3 1405, 1419,5 1420° and 1422.7 These are in some 
cases combined in an unbroken narrative, with either the Short 
Chronicle or its epitome,® and, above all, one is the actual ‘physical’ 
continuation of the Royal MS. There is, finally, positive evidence, 
first brought forward by Kingsford, for Walsingham’s authorship 
of the second half of the St. Albans Chronicle, which though slight 
is, I think, sufficient. The Annales under the year 1405 mention 
the coming of envoys from the king of Denmark to arrange a 
marriage with the king’s daughter. 


Quorum precipuus erat episcopus Solucensis, quod vocabulum resolvitur 
lingua Danica ‘De Anselowe’, qui mecum diu contulit de Sancto Albano, 
cuius peroptime novit historiam. Novit etiam quod habuit doctorem et 
magistrum, sed fatebatur se nescire nomen eius, de quo petiit informari : 
quod et factum est.® 


1 Annales, p. 167. ? Faustina B. ix. 

* C.C.C.C. vii (2). * C.C.C.C. vii (1). 

5 No manuscript survives, but it is sufficiently proved by C.C.C.C. vii (3) and the 
Ypodigma Neustrie. 

® Bodley MS. 462. 

7 C.C.C.C. vii (3). 

8 Faustina B. ix, 1360-99 (with the Short Chronicle): C.C.C.C. vii (1) with the 
epitome of the Short Chronicle: Bodley 462, 1259-1420 (with Rishanger, the Royal 
MS. to 1342, and the Short Chronicle). Not all these recensions, however, are contem- 
porary with their latest date, but the general process is clear enough. 

® Joh. de Trokelowe, p. 412. This point has already been dealt with by Kingsford, 
Eng. Hist. Lit., p. 15. Anselowe is Oslo (Ansloga, Ansloa). 
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The Ypodigma Neustrie and C.C.C.C. vii (3)—identical for these 
years—substitute for the latter part of this : 


qui cum scriptore [huius] presentis chronice [diu contulit] de vita Sancti 
Albani cuius peroptime novit et communicavit historiam, eo quod in 
Danemarchia martyr noster celebris habeatur.? 


The writer of the shortened version, that is to say, was the writer 
of the full chronicle, and the Ypodigma Neustrie, which for these 
years follows the shortened text, allows the passage to stand. The 
Ypodigma Neustrie is attributed to Walsingham and the references 
I have quoted from it to other works fully bear this out. It is 
difficult to assign less value to this last reference than to those that 
precede it. Unless we explain it away as ‘ mechanical transcrip- 
tion ’, it must be taken to show that Walsingham compiled both 
the full chronicle from 1393 to 1420 and the reduced version 
(C.C.C.C. vii (3)). The Historia Anglicana text (1393-1422) extends 
nearly three years farther than that in Bodley MS. 462. The 
manuscript (C.C.C.C. vii (3)) ended originally in 1419, the con- 
tinuation to the death of Henry V being added in another hand. 
For its authorship we have no direct evidence: but ‘ its general 
character resembles the text of the work ’, as Kingsford says, and 
the probabilities are that it is the final instalment of Walsingham’s 
contemporary history. 

The effect of the Higher Criticism applied to St. Albans has 
thus been hypercriticism. A great many manuscripts survive 
which repeat and overlap one another. These were published in 
instalments and the problem they raised was similarly treated. 
The inevitable result was to see in each manuscript a separate work 
and so to postulate a number of authors. The manuscripts were at 
once too many and too few: enough survived to mislead, but 
enough had perished to disguise the real unity that underlies them 
all. There is no ‘ school ’ of St. Albans historians at the end of the 
fourteenth century : which would in any case have been contrary 
to monastic organization. There was simply Thomas Walsingham, 
* precentor and scriptorarius ’ till 1394 and after 1400 a free lance, 
absolved from all office, but by this time a professional historian. 
He wrote what was in effect a History of his Own Times, and a 
Short History, as Matthew Paris had done before him; and he 
restored the broken tradition by linking up his own work with that 
of Paris. All the surviving manuscripts are in harmony with this 
conclusion, a fact much more surprising than that the exact rela- 
tion of one to the other is sometimes lost. Opinions may differ as 
to the excellence of Walsingham’s prose style, but even if unspeak- 

1 Historia Anglicana, ii. 271: Ypodigma, p. 415. The words in brackets, omitted 


by both manuscripts, are supplied from Rawlinson B. 152, fo. 86. There was clearly a 


manuscript we no longer have got, behind existing copies of the shortened text 1393- 
1419. 
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able, it is at least unmistakable. On grounds of style alone, 
James Gairdner—who had the whole series of chronicles before 
him—very rightly maintained Walsingham’s authorship of the 
whole Historia Anglicana. And the argument is supported by the 
consistent treatment of the Lollards, the great religious interest of 
the time, and the inconsistent treatment of the house of Lancaster, 
which equally reflects the public opinion of his day. No other name 
has come down to us as an historical writer in the period, and we 
have the repeated testimony of contemporary manuscripts. These 
tell us that what follows the Polychronicon is the work of Walsing- 
ham, while the point at which it ends is unerringly fixed by the 
painstaking Chronicon (1422-31) and the diffuse Annales of John 
Amundesham, which are ‘worlds away’ from what precedes them. 
We should, in fact, be qualified in crediting these five volumes all to 
Walsingham even though the positive evidence were not half so 
good as it is. The point is worth making : for the relative impor- 
tance of the St. Albans Chronicle is at least as great for this period 
as those of Wendover and Paris for the thirteenth century. It only 
increases their value to know that they are not a series of impersonal 
fragments but the record of one writer whose own political attitude 
was slowly but completely transformed through a period of 
revolution. V. H. GALBRAITH. 
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Sheriffs Rolls of the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries 


HE sheriffs’ rolls among the records of the petty bag office of 
the chancery represent no recently discovered historical source. 
They were mentioned over thirty years ago in the introduction to 
the List of Sheriffs,? and since then they have been made easily 
accessible through a detailed list in the Public Record Office class 
list of the documents of the petty bag; but neither effort has 
secured for them any attention from historians. Nor has the con- 
nexion ever been established between these rolls and the lists of 
sheriffs printed in the Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, and the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI. Curiously little information 
on the appointment of sheriffs can be found in the legal and semi- 
legal treatises of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, perhaps 
because it was assumed by their authors that the learned public to 
which they appealed was already familiar with the yearly nomina- 
tion at the Exchequer and the subsequent pricking of the list by 
the king himself. Even for modern times a knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings at the Lord Chief Justice’s Court and at the later meetings 
of the privy council seems to be so thoroughly confined to the few 
officials involved that it is surprisingly difficult to use modern sur- 
vivals in reconstructing the details of carlier procedure.* 
* This article has been made possible by a fei!owship from the Social Science Re- 


search Council (New York). I am much indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson for his 
generous assistance with the administrative problems involved. 

2 List of Sheriffs for England and Wales from the Earliest Times to A.D. 1831, Lists 
and Indexes IX. 1898. 

® Cal. of Patent Rolls, Edward VI, vol. v, appendix i. Appendix i is a calendar of 
fine rolls, but the lists of sheriffs in both these Calendars are printed from the warrants 
for the great seal where they figure as warrants for the issue of commissions to the 
sheriffs, and not from the entries on the fine rolls. 

* On the difficulty in securing information on modern procedure see S. and B. Webb, 
The Parish and the County, p. 484, n. 1. Interesting details on modern practice are given 
in the recent work of the present King’s Remembrancer, Sir George A. Bonner, The 
Office of King’s Remembrancer in England (1930), ch. iii, especially p.86 which includes a 
diagram of the bodkin used at the present day ; and in the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on High Sheriffs, Parliamentary Papers, 1889, xii. 219-23. 
There is a brief description of the procedure at the end of the eighteenth century in 
E. Christian’s edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries (1793), vol. i, fo. 340%, note 4. 

The short account of the method of appointing sheriffs given in W. R. Anson, The 
Law and Custom of the Constitution (1892), ii. 169, is typical of the scant attention 
given to the subject by modern writers on constitutional history. 
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The collection of sheriffs’ rolls in the petty bag consists mainly! 
of two classes of rolls for both England and Wales for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The first is the well-known series of 
rolls, actually pricked by the king in council, which begins with an 
imperfect roll for the first year of Elizabeth’s reign and continues, 
with very numerous gaps, until 1676. A search for the rolls missing 
from this series revealed the existence among the warrants for the 
great seal not only of those which had been printed in the Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, and Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI, 
but also of many others, not previously noted, for the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. The separation of what is undoubtedly a 
single series into two categories is merely an administrative acci- 
dent? which need not affect the conclusions to be drawn from the 
documents themselves. If proof be needed that the division does 
not represent some subtle distinction, it should be sufficient to cite 
the instance where the first half of the roll for 33 Elizabeth is to 
be found among the warrants for the great seal,’ and the other 
half is classed as petty bag roll 108. By combining the rolls from 
the petty bag with those from the chancery warrants, it is possible 
to reconstruct an almost perfect series from the first year of the 
reign of Henry VIII until the end of the sixteenth century, after 
which, the series, consisting, with one exception,‘ of rolls from the 
petty bag, is very fragmentary.5 From the material thus afforded 
one can trace both the regularity of the formal procedure of 
appointment, and the occasional important instances where the 
ordinary machinery of nomination broke down before the pressure 
of the needs of the government. Since these two tendencies appear 
directly from the examination of the rolls, but can be explained 
only by reference to other sources, it seems best to describe first 
what appears on the rolls themselves before attempting any inter- 
pretation of them. 

The usual form of the English pricked roll is a narrow strip of 
parchment, about five inches in width, containing, in the early 
years of Henry VIII’s reign, no heading at all, then occasionally 
some heading such as ‘ Nomina vicecomitum assignandorum per 


1 In addition to the regular sheriffs’ rolls, the series includes a few membranes from 
fine rolls. 

? The pricked rolls should probably be placed more correctly with the rolls in the 
Six Clerks Series since the six clerks were responsible for making the patents, &c., 
for sheriffs (Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal in England, 
p-. 273; G. W. Sanders, Orders of the High Court of Chancery (1845), i. 12, 275). 

3 Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1521. 

* Ibid., file 2117. Welsh roll for 10 Charles I. 

5 The files of warrants for November, December, and ‘ uncertain months’ were 
searched carefully for each year, but it is always possible that later rolls might be found 
among the files for other months. The years entirely missing are: 25 Henry VIII, 
36 Henry VIII, 3 Elizabeth, 15 Elizabeth, 25 Elizabeth, 28 Elizabeth, 34 Elizabeth, 
1, 2, 7-10, 12, 18-22 James I, 1-4, 6-7, 9, 11-14, 18-24 Charles I. 
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dominum Regem’,! and finally from 1567? the regular heading is 
‘Nomina eorum qui per dominos de Consilio erant pro vice- 
comitibus Nominati ad Scaccarium in Crastino animarum anno 
regni . . .’,? etc. 

After the heading there follows a list of the English counties 
with the names of three persons for each. In the left-hand margin 
there is, in the earlier rolls, a dot of ink, and in the later rolls a 
prick against the names of the persons appointed. The order in 
which the counties are listed appears to have been based, at first, 
on their geographical position, beginning with those farthest north ; 
but from 1571 the order is always alphabetical. The handwriting 
of the rolls is clearly that of the King’s Remembrancer’s Division 
of the exchequer, showing that they were prepared by exchequer 
clerks after the meeting of the privy council and judges, and were 
then sent to be pricked and signed by the king. The king’s sign 
manual, which appears either at the beginning or end of the roll,® 
acted as a warrant for sealing the sheriffs’ patents with the Great 
Seal. The date on which the roll was received in the chancery was 
indicated in most of the rolls by the usual livery clause,’ but in the 
latest rolls the chancellor’s ‘ Recepi’ appears. Frequently the 
rolls contain names which have been added to the original list in 
a different handwriting, and sometimes the word vacat shows that 
the person whose name was first pricked was not finally appointed. 
In one instance it was evidently feared that some dispute might 
arise, for a note was added to the effect that ‘This last is he yt the 


1 Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 662, printed in Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII, v, section 1598 (10). Roll for 24 Henry VIII. See also heading of combined 
English and Welsh rolls, quoted p. 35, which was in use from 5 Edward VI to 7 Elizabeth. 

? Some reorganization of the work of sheriffs was evidently carried out in this year, 
for in several instances where two counties had formerly a joint sheriff, they were 
given separate sheriffs in 1567 (e.g. Surrey and Sussex, Nottingham and Derby, &c. 
See List of Sheriffs). Cambridge and Huntingdon were separated in 1636 (Privy Council 
Register, 46, fo. 267). 

° Chancery warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1170. 

* The first roll actually pricked with a bodkin appears to have been the roll for 
7 Henry VIII (Chancery Warrants, series ii, file 426). For a few years the rolls were 
sometimes dotted and sometimes pricked. After 28 Henry VIII they were regularly 
pricked. There are two instances of a small cross in ink being used instead of a dot 
(Chancery Warrants, series ii, files 594 and 704, for 19 and 27 Henry VIII). For a 
discussion of the meaning of ‘ pricking ’ see Sir G. A. Bonner, op. cit., pp. 88-9, where the 
beginning of pricking with a bodkin is assigned to Elizabeth’s reign. 

° With few exceptions, sheriffs’ rolls were regularly written in exchequer hand until 
7 George II (Sheriffs’ Rolls, Six Clerks Office, roll 8, is the last roll written in exchequer 
hand). 

® Henry VIII frequently signed the roll both at the top and the bottom. 

7 “Memorandum quod... die... anno... ista billa deliberata fuit domino Custodi 
Magni Sigilli Anglie apud Westmonasterium exequenda.’ Occasionally this is abbre- 
viated to ‘ Teste... apud...anno.. .’, etc. 

® The rolls for the reign of Charles II have the word ‘ Recepi’ only, and are not 
signed by the chancellor as was customary in the later sheriffs’ rolls in the Six Clerks 


Series. On the use of the ‘ Recepi’ in general see Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit., 
pp. 263-5. 
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q. allowes’.1 Many of these rolls are imperfect, or in such bad 
condition that they are only partially legible. 

There are two notable exceptions to the preceding description 
of English pricked rolls. The first is the roll for the sixth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign,? drawn up on the occasion described by Dyer? 
and quoted by all later writers on sheriffs, when, term having been 
adjourned on account of the plague, Elizabeth appointed the 
sheriffs without calling together the justices. The roll for that year 
is written in chancery hand and contains the two names for each 
county which had been nominated but not pricked the year before. 
In addition there are six names, written in a different hand, which 
do not appear on the roll for the previous year, but which are 
nevertheless pricked. The roll is headed: 


hic sequuntur nomina illorum qui per dominos Regii Consilii inter ceteros 
in vicecomites Comitatuum anglie in Scaccario in Crastino animarum anno 
quarto Regine Elizabethe nominati fuerunt ac etiam eorum nomina qui per 
Regiam maiestatem eisdem personis pro vicecomitibus apud castrum de 
Wyndsour in Crastino animarum adduntur anno quinto dicte domine 
Regine Elizabethe.* 


The second exception is the roll for the twelfth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign.6 Although, in general form, it corresponds exactly 
to the roll for the sixth year, it has evidently gone without com- 
ment, which is all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it would 
appear to represent a very extensive use of the prerogative, since 
it contains the names of no less than twenty persons who were 
appointed without being nominated, as opposed to the six instances 
in the previous roll. 

Like the English pricked rolls, the corresponding series for 
Wales is made up of rolls now divided between the petty bag and 
the files of chancery warrants. The Welsh series begins actually 
in 32 Henry VIII,® although the detailed regulations governing the 
procedure for appointing Welsh sheriffs are to be found in the act 
of 34 and 35 Henry VIII, which provided that 


the lorde President Counsaile and Justices of Wales, or three of them at 
the leaste, wherof the saide President to be oone, shall yerelie nomynate 
three substanciall persones in everye of the saide twelve Shyres to bee 
Shiriefes of the same, and shall certifie theyre names to the lordes of the 
Kinges moste honorable Counsaill attending upon his Graces persone, 


' Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty Bag Office, 15s. 

? Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1126. 

3 J. Dyer, Reports (1672), fo. 225%. 

* The livery clause on this roll is ‘Memorandum quod octavo die Novembris anno 
quinto Elizabethe Regine ista billa deliberata fuit domino custodi magni sigilli anglie 
apud Wyndesor exequenda’, 

5 Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1224. In this roll also the livery clause 
states that it was delivered to the Lord Keeper at Windsor. 

® Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 780, printed in Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII, vol. xvi, sect. 305 (80). 
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Crastino animarum, to thintent the Kinges maiestie being therof advertised 
maie appointe one of them in everye of the said Shyres to be Shirief for that 
yere at his moste gracious will and pleasure, lyke as his Highnes doth for 
his Realme of Englande.* 


Until 1568 the list of nominations sent from Wales was copied out 
in the exchequer and added to the nominations for England,” the 
two lists together forming a single roll headed: ‘ Nomina eorum 
qui nominati fuerunt pro vicecomitibus in singulis Comitatibus 
anglie et wallie ad crastinum animarum anno...’, etc.? After that 
date it became customary to present the original Welsh roll 
directly to the sovereign, with the result that the English and 
Welsh rolls for the same year frequently became separated. The 
later Welsh rolls are distinct in appearance from the English 
pricked rolls, since they were written locally in an ordinary secre- 
tary hand, instead of the formal exchequer hand, and there is con- 
siderable variation in the form of their headings. Sometimes the 
rolls were headed as follows: ‘ The names of suche Gentlemen as 
are retorned and thoughte meete to be in eleccion for sheriffes 
within the xii shyres of wales pro anno’ .. ., etc. At other times 
the more specific heading was used: ‘ Names returned to the 
right honorable the Lord Chancellor of Englande to be preferred 
to the Queenes Maiestie for the yere to comme ’.® The signature 
of the lord president and some of the justices appears at the end of 
the roll, while the king’s sign manual may be either at the top 
or foot of the roll, as in the English rolls. A comparison of the 
livery clauses on English and Welsh rolls shows that the Welsh 
rolls were, with few exceptions,® pricked at the same time as the 
English rolls. 

The other class of sheriffs’ rolls consists of an incomplete series 
differing sharply in form from the pricked rolls. In it the rolls 


1 Statutes of the Realm, iii. 930-1, 34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. 26, sect. xxii. 

? There is no evidence that this practice meant that the Welsh lists were revised 
by the English privy council. In the one instance where both the Welsh original and 
the copy are preserved, the names on the two lists are identical (Warrants for the Great 
Seal, series ii, file 1154). 

5 This heading apparently came into regular use in 5 Edward VI (Warrants for the 
Great Seal, series ii, file 939). Several of the earlier rolls are so imperfect that it is 
impossible to tell how they were headed. 

* Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1351. 22 Elizabeth. 

® Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty Bag Office, 9s. 

® For example the rolls for 12 Elizabeth (Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 
1224), 16 Elizabeth (ibid., file 1265), 33 Elizabeth (ibid., file 1521 and Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty 
Bag Office, 98), and 35 Elizabeth (Warrants for the Great Seal, series ii, file 1534 and 
Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty Bag Office, 118). In the last case the original appointments for Wales 
were later altered in six counties and a whole new roll was written. The first roll is in 
the Chancery Warrants (file 1534) and the second roll is in the Petty Bag Series. At the 
foot of the second roll is written ‘ This ys altyrd from the former roll as is thought ffytte 
in syx shyres this xxxv yere of her Maiesties most happye raigne’. The entry is signed 
by Lord Keeper Puckering. In 1624 also the Welsh roll was pricked after the English 


roll, according to a letter from Lord Keeper Williams to Buckingham (Harley 7000, 
fo. 163). 


D2 
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(when their final form is reached) are written in a distinct chancery 
hand, instead of an exchequer hand, and they contain two lists of 
names in parallel columns. The right-hand column is a copy of the 
pricked rolls for both England and Wales for a particular year, and 
the left-hand column is a list of the sheriffs of each country for the 
same year and the two preceding years, headed: ‘ Nomina vice- 
comitum de Tribus annis ultimo preteritis ’. The purpose of these 
rolls can probably be explained by the statutory regulations pro- 
hibiting the appointment of persons within three years of holding 
office. The lists contained in these rolls would provide a quick 
means of testing the eligibility of persons who had to be considered 
for appointment after the general pricking, because of the death 
or disability of the person originally pricked.? Since, in default of 
such lists, it would have been necessary for the chancery clerks to 
search the enrolments of appointment on the fine rolls for three 
separate years,’ it is easy to understand why they compiled their 
own form of sheriffs’ roll. The series of ‘chancery’ as opposed to 
the pricked rolls written in the exchequer begins with an incom- 
plete roll for 1532 and continues until 1642. Apparently it was dis- 
continued during the civil war and was never again resumed.* 

For the years until 1597 the chancery rolls contain merely 
copies of the pricked rolls, the originals of which have mostly sur- 
vived ; but in that year, and in most of the other years in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, their headings are as 
follows: ‘Nomina eorum qui per dominos de Consilio erant pro 
vicecomitibus nominati ad scaccarium crastino animarum anno... 
cum additamentis in presencia Regie Maiestatis.’> In the rolls 
headed in this way the word additus is written in the margin 
against certain names. Thus the later ‘chancery’ rolls have a 
twofold value. In the first place they, of course, supply exact 
copies of many seventeenth-century pricked rolls which no longer 
exist, and, secondly, they show when the list of nominees prepared 
at the exchequer was subsequently altered.® 

1 Richard II, c. 11, Statutes of the Realm, ii. 4. 

* When a sheriff died or the person originally pricked was unable to assume office, 
it was the duty of the lord chancellor to see that the vacancy was filled as quickly as 
possible. The list of new nominations (usually drawn up in consultation with one of 
the judges in whose circuit the vacancy occurred) was sent by the chancellor to the king, 
often with a special recommendation of one of the names submitted (State Papers 
Domestic, James I, vol. 70, no. 45; vol. 170, nos. 57 and 75; ibid., Charles I, vol. 10, 
nos. 38 and 50; Chancery Warrants, series ii, files 1224 and 1237). 

® For methods of recording appointments of sheriffs at different periods see Lists and 
Indexes (List of Sheriffs), vol. ix, introduction, p. iv. 

* Similar lists were prepared in the King’s Remembrancer’s office for use at the time 
of nomination, two isolated examples of which have survived for the years 30 Elizabeth 
and 14-15 Charles IT (Sheriffs’ Accounts 53 (18) and (22)). I am indebted to Miss M. H. 
Mills for calling my attention to the material in this series. For a description of the 
compilation of these lists see the interesting account quoted by Sir George A. Bonner, 


op. cit., p. 84. 5 Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty Bag Series, 16. 
® The names marked additus were added before the roll was pricked. When an 
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Both pricked and ‘ chancery ’ rolls, though invaluable for the 
study of the final stages of appointment, are of little use in deter- 
mining what happened in the preliminary stages when the list of 
nominations was drawn up. This is, perhaps, more true for Eng- 
land than for Wales, where the procedure followed closely the 
statutory provisions. By the act of 34 & 35 Henry VIII, c. 26, the 
lord president and justices of Wales were associated together in 
the nomination of sheriffs. That it was usual for the justices to 
make the nominations for the counties within their circuits appears 
from the correspondence between Sir Henry Sidney (the lord presi- 
dent) and Burghley in 1572, in which Sidney explained at length 
his action in setting aside some of the names returned by the 
justices and substituting for them others of his own choice.! The 
elaborateness of his defence seems to indicate that, while it was 
legally within the rights of the lord president to alter the justices’ 
list, in practice he was not in the habit of so doing.” 

The English pricked rolls state that nominations were made 
* per dominos de consilio ’, ‘ ad scaccarium ’, ‘ crastino animarum ’. 
From other sources it is clear that ‘ per dominos de consilio ’ in- 
cluded both judges and members of the privy council. Their meet- 
ing was held, normally, on the Morrow of All Souls, but, on a few 
occasions, it was postponed until a later date by order of the privy 


council. At this meeting the list of three names for each county 
was made up by using as far as possible the names of those who had 
been nominated, but not appointed the year before. Other names 
were supplied by the justices, since they were presumed to be able 
to acquire on their circuits a knowledge of the most suitable local 
candidates. It is probable that, in normal times, the members of the 


appointment was made after the general pricking the name of the new sheriff was 
marked per novam billam (e.g. Sheriffs’ Rolls, Petty Bag Series, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28). 

? State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 90, no. 2. Objections to Sidney’s list had 
been raised by the earl of Essex (ibid., no. 8). A copy of the roll for 1572, with Essex’s 
comments and annotations by Burghley, has been wrongly calendared among the 1590 
papers (ibid., vol. 235, no. 17). Sidney also wrote to the council on the same subject 
and enclosed copies of both the roll and the list of nominations by the justices (ibid., 
vol. 90, no. 3). As a result of the charges made against Welsh sheriffs at this time 
measures were taken by the Council of the Marches to remedy abuses (R. Flenley, The 
Register of the Council in the Marches (1916), p. 98). I am indebted to Mr. D. L. Evans 
for this last reference. 

* After the abolition of the Council of Wales (1 William & Mary, c. 27) Welsh 
sheriffs were nominated by the Justices of Great Sessions in Wales. By the act of 8 & 9 
Victoria, c. 11, it was provided that Welsh sheriffs should be chosen in the same manner 
as English sheriffs, and from that date the names of candidates for both England and 
Wales have been written on a single roll (R. C. Sewell, A Treatise of the Law of Sheriff 
(1842), p. 15; Sheriffs’ Rolls, Privy Council Office). 

* Privy Council Register, 33, fo. 150%, 30 October 1625; State Papers Domestic, 
Charles I, vol. 10, no. 7, letter of Coventry to Conway, 19 November 1625, refers to 
postponement of nominations in 1 James I. 

* The rolls for the years 1606, 1607, 1608 were compared in detail. Also those for 
1617, 1618, 1619, and for 1639, 1640, 1641. The latest rolls show much less use of the 
names carried over from year to year. 
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privy council would not know in advance what names were going 
to be proposed by the justices. In 1636, however, it was evidently 
thought advisable for the justices’ list to be in the hands of the king 
and council before the November meeting, for early in September 
letters were sent out to the justices on circuit to the effect that : 


Whereas his Maiestie for some especiall reasons is pleased to have a 
List of the names of fower or more of the ablest most serviceable and well 
affected persons in each severall County within your circuite fit to bee high 
sherrife in every county. These are therefore to require you forthwith to 
send to mee the Lord Keeper for his Maiestie such a list, and that you pre- 
pare and make up the same presently albeit your associate in that circuit 
shalbe absent, so as you cannot have his advice so soone in the making of 
such a List .. ., &e. 


The reason for this unusual procedure was probably the extreme 
reluctance of most sheriffs to carry out the orders of the govern- 
ment in regard to ship money, with the result that it was impera- 
tive that sheriffs should be chosen with the utmost care if the 
financial policy of the government were to be carried out at all.? 
Although the letter quoted above is the only mention of such an 
order from the privy council, it is conceivable that on other 
occasions similar information may have been obtained in a less 
formal way. 

A few days after the Exchequer meeting some of the judges and 
members of the privy council assembled wherever the king hap- 
pened to be.* At this meeting the king made the final selection of 
sheriffs, and indicated his choice by pricking the names of the 
persons appointed and signing the roll as a warrant for sealing 
their patents with the great seal.* 


1 Privy Council Register, 46, fo. 347, 12 September 1636. Similar letters were sent 
to the president of the council of Wales and the chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(ibid., fo. 346). 

? The volume of the Privy Council Register in which this reference occurs is full of 
references to the difficulty of collecting ship money. 

5 State Papers Domestic, James I, vol. 117 (37) and (68), letters from Chamberlain 
to Carleton. 

* Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 308, gives an example of the use of the 
half-seal on a sheriff’s patent, but does not say whether this was usual. For fees for 
sheriffs’ patents in the seventeenth century see Exchequer K.R., Commission on Fees, 
bundles I and III; Exchequer K.R. Miscellaneous Books, series ii, 49, pp. 82-3; 
Privy Council Register, 46, p. 427, and 48, p. 230. Before assuming office a sheriff 
entered into recognizance at the exchequer and then delivered the certificate that he 
had done so to the Six Clerks Office, where his patent, writ of assistance, and writ of 
discharge were written (The Compleat Sheriff (1696), p. 13; M. Dalton, Officitum Vice- 
comitum (1623), fo. 3; Chancery Brevia Regia Rolls Chapel Series, bundle 4 (‘ Pot 
Bundle ’); Sheriffs’ Accounts, bundle 59; J. Wilkinson, A Treatise . . . Concerning the 
Office and Authorities of Coroners and Sherifes (1628), fo. 45; J. Impey, The Office of 
Sheriff (1786), pp. 41-52.) For later procedure see Parliamentary Papers, 1830, x. 243-4. 

All sheriffs’ patents had to be renewed on the demise of the Crown (J. Dyer, Reports 
(1672), fo. 165; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII (2nd ed.), vol. i, entry 11, no. 3; 
Patent Roll, 1 Charles I, part 24, no. 1, dorse). A sheriff was obliged to stay in office 
until the arrival of his successor with a writ of discharge (Privy Council Register, 
39, fo. 258). 
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It was expected that, unless some objection was raised, the king 
would prick the first name on the list for each county. This custom 
was explained by Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Lake in 1612, in the following words : 


You know that when the Choice is good, and no excepcion taken against 
any of them that are nominated by the Judges, for the most parte, the first 
is pricked, as Sir John Ridney was, and he faylinge, one of the other twoo 
may be so, vnless some cause of excepcion be against them, as in this Case 
I know none. Yett three att the least are to be presented to his Maiestie. 
This I thought good to remember, although it be well known vnto you." 


In actual practice ‘excepcions’ must have been plentiful, for 
an examination of the pricked rolls shows that, as a rule, first 
names were pricked for about only one-half the counties. It would 
require prolonged search among local and family records to account 
for the place of individual names on the roll for a particular year ; 
but it would undoubtedly result in a new knowledge of some phases 
of national as well as local politics besides providing many details 
of biographical interest. 

Of far more general interest, however, would be an adequate 
explanation of those instances where, for certain counties, the king 
rejected the list of candidates prepared by the council and judges, 
and appointed persons who were not nominated at the exchequer. 
Each instance was undoubtedly governed to a certain extent by 
special circumstances, yet it seems probable that were full evidence 
available, it would be found that the final explanation would lie 
partly in the attitude of the country as a whole towards the office 
of sheriff, and partly in the policy of the government. The office 
was generally regarded as a great burden? and all possible means 
were used to escape it. The constant obligation to collect great 
sums of money for the government meant that sheriffs risked heavy 
financial losses or star chamber suits, if they could not produce the 
required sums from their counties,t there being no recorded 
instances of a sheriff in the sixteenth or seventeenth century being 
guaranteed, as was Sir John Tempest in the fifteenth century, 


1 State Papers Domestic, James I, vol. 70 (45), 12 August 1612. 

? The privy council made various attempts to reduce the expenses of the office in 
connexion with the entertainment of the justices on circuit (Acts of the Privy Council 
(new series), viii. 197; x. 162; xv. 375; xxx. 783-5). A detailed account of the ex- 
penses of the sheriff of Westmorland for the assizes at Kendal in 11 Elizabeth is given 
in State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 13, no. 47. 

* The practice of being sworn servant extraordinary to the king or queen in order 
to escape the office was stopped by order of the privy council in 1636 (Privy Council 
Register, 46, fo. 370). 

* In February 1640 letters were sent by the council to thirty-nine persons who had 
been sheriffs from 1636 to 1638, saying that unless they paid, by the first week of the 
next term, the arrears of ship money due from their counties in the time they had been 
sheriffs, ‘ It is already resolved and declared by the Boord, and Direccions are accord- 
ingly given to Mr. Attorney to proceed against you by Informacion in the Starr 
Chamber ’ (Privy Council Register, 51, fo. 315). 
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against possible loss of fortune while in office.1 In some cases, 
therefore, where the exchequer nominations were not used it may 
have happened that all the people on the original list for a cer- 
tain county were able to present legitimate excuses” or to secure 
influence at court to exempt them for that year.’ 

The situation in 1620 was described by Chamberlain : 


I will adde that this course of pricking sheriffes is come to that passe, 
that it is in a manner all one to be presented in the bill or to be out, for there 
is such canuassing on all sides that whosoeuer is any way capable of it in 
any shire must looke to himself wherby great mens followers make a con- 
tinuall suit or contribution of all gentlemen that seek to avoyde it.‘ 


And again in 1622 he wrote : 


for there is such working pro et contra that it is become the safest course 
to be one of the three named in the first bill, for they commonly scape best, 
and some fourth that neuer dreamt of the matter is put in place® 


Bacon in his letter of advice to Buckingham commented on the 
general tendency to evade the office of sheriff : 


I do also utterly condemn the practice of the later times, which hath 
of late crept in the court (at the back-stairs) that some who were pricked 
for sheriffs and were fit men for the office should make means to get out of 
the list, and others that were never thought upon, nor yet of that worth 
to be sheriffs, should be nominated ; and both for money.® 


Some of the names added to the lists prepared in the exchequer 
may have been necessitated by the failure of the original candidates 
to qualify because of lack of property or court influence, but others 
were probably added deliberately by the government for political 
reasons. It is well known that the Crown sometimes used the office 
as a political weapon to deprive its opponents of seats in parlia- 
ment or to show general displeasure by inflicting on them the bur- 
den of the office. In such cases it is conceivable that the names to 
be pricked for political reasons would be added to the original list 
at the last moment in order to avoid pressure being used to thwart 
the wishes of the court. 

The appointment of Coke and his parliamentary associates in 
order to disqualify them from sitting in the second parliament of 
Charles I was the most notorious instance in the early seventeenth 
century of the use of the office for political purposes ; but even 
before 1625 it was evidently recognized that the government might 
express its disfavour in that way. Chamberlain wrote in 1622 that 
among those pricked were ‘ for a kind of gentle correction, such as 

 H. N. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, vi. 263. 


* Lack of property was sometimes regarded as a legitimate excuse for refusing the 
office (State Papers Domestic, Charles I, vol. x, no. 17). 

5 State Papers Domestic, Charles I, vol. 9, no. 65; ibid., James I, vol. 173, no. 16. 

* Tbid., vol. 117, no. 68. 5 Tbid., vol. 134, no. 15. 

® J. Spedding, Life and Letters of Francis Bacon, vi. 36. 
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were too forward in parliament or too backward in the benevo- 
lence. It is unfortunately impossible to use Coke’s case to sub- 
stantiate the theory that certain additions to the sheriffs’ rolls were 
made for political reasons. The lack of both the pricked roll and 
the ‘ chancery ’ roll for 1625 makes it uncertain whether he and his 
friends were duly nominated at the exchequer, or whether their 
names were added when the roll was sent to the king. However, an 
account of the appointment of a certain Mr. Knightly, who was 
pricked at the same time as Coke, shows that some of the persons 
appointed at that time had not been nominated at the exchequer. 
The account is taken from a letter from Secretary Conway to 
Buckingham describing a dispute between Lord Vaux and Mr. 
Knightly which ultimately resulted in a star chamber suit. After 
telling of the quarrel, it continues as follows : 


The day of hearing [of the case in the star chamber] was the day the 
sheriffs were prickt. And Mr. Knightly was one of those extraordinarily 
recommended, being none of the iudges Bill, and never was man more per- 
plext, arguing that all the world would think it was a punishment laid upon 
him for my Lord Vaux. But when he saw the Rest of his Company then 
hee was like to have lost his sense. Hee protested the continuall and sole 
dependance hee had upon your grace, and declared, his speeches, and the 
endeavors hee had used in the Parliament for the service of the King and 
honor of you . . . [he] seems to promise himself your Grace will justify him, 
and Repair him well with the King and all the world when you return.” 


Coke based his objections to taking office, not on any irregu- 
larities in his appointment, but on the inconsistencies in the oath 
required of him.* His objections were, of course, overruled by the 
judges who gave their opinion that there was no need to alter any 
part of the oath except the article obliging the sheriff to aid in the 
suppression of Lollards. The council accordingly decided to omit 
this article from the oath in the future and insisted that Coke 
should take the oath in its amended form.’ If Coke, with all his 
knowledge of the law, could not escape the office, then it is most 
unlikely that any of his contemporaries, who were chosen for 
similar reasons, were more successful. 

The practice of appointing as sheriffs persons who had not been 
nominated by the judges was not entirely confined to the Tudors 


‘ State Papers Domestic, James I, vol. 134, no. 15. See also ibid., vol. 117, no. 64 ; 
and ibid., Charles I, vol. 8, no. 34, referred to in S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 
vi. 24 n. 

* Harley MS. 158, fo. 341, 30 November 1625. 

° §. R. Gardiner, History of England, vi. 33 (1884 edition) ; Dalton, Officium Vice- 
comitum (1700 ed.), p. 509 ; B. Whitelocke, Memorials of the English Affairs (1682), p. 2. 

* Privy Council Register, vol. 33, fo. 175. The forms of the sheriffs’ oath in use at 
different periods can be found in Chancery Miscellanea I, no. 20 (a roll of forms of oaths 
for different offices) ; The Book of Oaths (1689), pp. 14, 123, 204; R. C. Sewell, op. cit., 
p. 575; and in the second schedule to the Sheriffs’ Act (50 & 51 Victoria, c. 55). 
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and Stuarts. Blackstone in the first edition of his Commentaries 
stated that, since 


the doctrine of non obstante, which sets the prerogative above the laws, was 
effectually demolished by the bill of rights at the revolution and abdicated 
Westminster hall when king James abdicated the kingdom. . . . Sheriffs can- 


not now be legally appointed otherwise than according to the known and 
established law.? 


But in his supplement he was foreed to add 


However, it must be acknowledged that the practice of occasionally naming 
what are called pocket sheriffs, by the sole authority of the crown, hath 
been uniformly continued to this day.” 


This statement was not denied by any of Blackstone’s numerous 
commentators, and it was reinforced by the opinion of one of his 


contemporaries who wrote in the London Magazine for 1740 as 
follows : 


There is another practice crept in, that has not the least colour of law to 
protect it; that is appointing another to be sheriff than one of the three 
assigned by the great officers. This in the Court stile is called ‘ making a 
pocket sheriff’; and is either done as a mark of Resentment, or to serve 
a particular turn.’ 


Whatever may have been the motives of the Tudors and Stuarts 
in rejecting the exchequer nominations, there still remains the 
question of the legality of the appointments made in that way. 
Contemporaries varied in their opinions on this point. The occa- 
sion when Queen Elizabeth, on account of the plague, appointed 
all the sheriffs without calling together the judges was, of course, 
exceptional, yet Dyer concluded his report of this incident by a 
statement that ‘ fuit tenus que la Roigne per sa Prerogative poit 
faire un vicont sans tiel election, non obstante aliquo statuto in 
contrar.’4 This was also the opinion stated somewhat later by the 
author of the Compleat Sheriff.5 Although Bacon supported the 
prerogative in this as in other matters, he expressed his views to 
Buckingham with moderation : 


It is [he wrote] agreeable with the intention of the law that the choice of 
the High Sheriff should be by the recommendation of the great officers of 
the kingdom, and by the advice of the judges, who are presumed to be well 
read in the gentry of the kingdom ; although the King may do it of himself, 
yet the old way is the good way.® 


1 W. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (1765), i. 331. 

? Blackstone, op. cit., supplement, p. vii. This section was subsequently printed 
with the text. For further discussion of ‘ pocket sheriffs’ see Parliamentary Papers, 
1888, xii. 219-20, also Sir George A. Bonner, op. cit., pp. 77-80. 

® London Magazine, ix. 549-51, referred to in a manuscript note by Francis Har- 
grave on p. 559 of Coke’s Second Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (British 
Museum press-mark 508 g. 4). 

* J. Dyer, Reports (1672), fo. 225¥. 5 The Compleat Sheriff (1696), p. 4. 

® J. Spedding, op. cit., vi. 36. 
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Coke, in his Institutes, held that the accepted interpretation of 
the statutes governing the choice of sheriffs was to restrict the 
appointment to such persons as had been previously nominated by 
the judges. In support of his view he quoted at length from the 
account in the Council Book of the dispute over the appointment 
of the sheriff of Lincoln in 1456, since he regarded the decision 
given by the judges to whom the matter had been referred by 
Henry VI as a ‘ sure and iust exposition of the statutes concerning 
the making of Sherifes’.! 

Each of the writers on sheriffs in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries refers diligently to the statute of Lincoln? and the later 
statutes dealing with sheriffs, yet none seems to realize the dis- 
crepancies between the statutory provisions for appointment and 
the actual practice at the time he was writing. Hence the whole 
framework of argument as to whether the statute of Lincoln and 
its successors restrained the king’s authority, or were merely in- 
tended ‘ to ease the sovereign of Labour and not to deprive him of 
power ’,? is without foundation, if those statutes did not really 
govern the later procedure. Blackstone seems to have been the 
first 4 to point out clearly that the statutes which form the ostensible 
legal basis of the modern procedure make no mention whatsoever 
of its most characteristic aspect, the nomination by the judges and 
great officials of three names for each county and the subsequent 
pricking of their list by the king. Blackstone’s conclusion was ‘this 
usage of ours at its first introduction, I am apt to believe, was 
founded upon some statute, though not to be found among our 
printed laws ’.6 His argument is based, in the first place, on the 
assumption that, unless the practice had been sanctioned by 
statute, it would not have been accepted by Fortescue;* and 
secondly on the account, already used by Coke, of the opinion given 
by the judges to Henry VI, who had referred to them the case of a 
man refusing to take office as sheriff of Lincoln when appointed 
by the king on his own authority. The judges reported their opinion 
through Fortescue and the other chief justice as follows : 


theim semed and so it semed unto the remenant of his judges that the kyng 


1 E. Coke, The Second Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (1642), p. 560. 
For the decision itself see quotation below. 

? On the immediate implications of the statute of Lincoln see the article by J. 
Conway Davies in the Law Quarterly Review, 33 (1917), 79-86. The arguments in the 
article are not wholly convincing. 3 The Compleat Sheriff, p. 4. 

* The author of the article in the London Magazine said that the practice was ‘ not 
exactly conformable to the statute ’ (vol. ix, p. 550). 

5 Blackstone, Commentaries, i. 330. Edward Christian, the editor of the 12th edition 
of Blackstone, disagrees with Blackstone on this point (Commentaries (1793), fo. 341¥, 
note 5). 

® Sir John Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Angliae (trans. by F. Griger, 1917), p. 38, 
gives a brief description of the procedure of appointment by nomination at the ex- 
chequer, &c. 
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did an errour when that he maad an other person sherrief of Lincoln shir 
than was chosen and presented unto his highnesse after theffect of thestatut 
in such behalf maad . . . and forthermor theim semed that the kyng shold 
have recours to the iii persones that wer chosen after the teneur of thestatut 
and make own of them sherrief by letters patentes . . . &c.! 


Coke used the incident merely to illustrate that nomination at 
the exchequer was the correct method of procedure, whereas 
Blackstone laid stress on the frequent mention of a ‘statute ’. 
Whether or not one can agree with Blackstone in a belief in the 
existence of a lost statute, it seems evident that some time between 
the act of 14 Edward III, which confirms the statute of Lincoln, 
and the decision of the judges given above, there was a definite 
change in the procedure of appointing sheriffs. 

Blackstone’s suggestion that the change took place in the reign 
of Henry VI is curiously supported by the chance survival among 
the miscellanea of the chancery of two interesting sheriffs’ rolls 
from the reign of Henry VI. The first is a small imperfect roll for 
the year 19 Henry VI,? containing a list of the counties and the 
name of the sheriff of each, with the king’s sign manual at the end 
of the roll. The second is headed: ‘ Nomina vicecomitum pro 
Anglie electorum ad scaccarium anno vicesimo secundo Regis 
Henrici VI'°’.4 In the second roll the counties are listed in the 
same order as in the earlier roll, but for each county three names, 
instead of one, are given, and the name of the person appointed is 
indicated by a dot in ink in the margin. Since the roll for 1441 
contained only a single name for each county and the roll for 
three years later gave three names for each county, it seems pro- 
bable that further investigation might show that Blackstone’s 
‘Statute ’, or atleast some administrative reorganization, originated 
between those dates, thus laying the foundation for modern pro- 
cedure in appointing sheriffs.® 

From a survey of the sheriffs’ rolls of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the predominant impression left is of a conflict 
between two strong tendencies of administration. On the one 
hand, there is the evidence from roll after roll, compiled with 
growing uniformity, of the persistent building up of a regular 
machinery of appointment, modelled on the pattern inherited 

1 H.N. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, vi. 331- 
2; quoted in Coke, Institutes, p. 559, and in Blackstone, Commentaries, i. 330. 


? Chancery Miscellanea, bundle 34, file 2, no. 1. 

’ Other examples of Henry’s sign manual occur in Warrants for the Great Seal, 
series i, file 1426. 

* Chancery Miscellanea, bundle 34, file 2, no. 2, in P.R.O. Museum. 

° Although there is a long gap between these early rolls and the beginning of the 
regular series in 1 Henry VIII, the procedure was probably in use during part at least 
of the intervening period. There is one roll for the reign of Edward IV, among the 
Warrants for the Great Seal (series i, file 1391), but others could probably be found if 
sufficient time were given to the search. 
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from the fifteenth century. On the other hand, the names scrawled 
illegibly above the formal entries of the exchequer clerk, reveal a 
determination in the government not to be hampered by its own 
machinery. The whole procedure of appointment by means of the 
sovereign’s choice of one of three names presented to him may 
possibly have originated as a device to secure royal control over 
the appointments which, by law, remained in the hands of the 
great officials ;1 but when it proved too inflexible under the pres- 
sure of increasing centralization in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I all showed 
themselves capable of setting aside the customary procedure, if they 
thought it conflicted with the political necessities of the moment. 
Later times, however, saw the triumph of the tendency towards 
regularity of appointment. Because it became less and less a 
matter of interest to the government to have its own candidate in 
office, it could afford to see the stages in the procedure becoming 
more formalized and more widely separated.2 At present, in 
accordance with the Sheriffs Act of 1887, the judges and members 
of the privy council still meet every year to make nominations, 
‘in the manner that has been heretofore used and observed’,® but 
it is noticeable that they allow an interval of some four months to 
elapse between the November nominations and their final recom- 
mendations to the sovereign, during which time the candidates 
may present claims to exemption. The contrast between the 
irregularities of the earlier rolls and the uniformity of their suc- 
cessors makes it appear that what one sees in the modern survival 
is merely the embalming of an ancient office in the machinery 
which was originally intended to give it life by ensuring a vital 
connexion between the Crown and its powerful representatives in 
the shires. JEAN S. WILson. 


1 The provisions of the statute of Lincoln and the act of 14 Edward III are that 
sheriffs shall be assigned, ‘ soient mis’ (statute of Lincoln), and ordained, ‘ soit .. . 
ordene ’, by the Chancellor, Treasurer, &c. 

? By noting the dates of the livery clauses on the later rolls it is possible to trace a 
gradual widening of the period between nomination and appointment. For the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the date on which the rolls were received in 
the chancery was entered in a book kept by the Six Clerks (Books, Papers, &c., relating 
to the Six Clerks Office, no. 35). The later pricked rolls are to be found: 1. among the 
records of the Six Clerks Office (12 William III to 5 Victoria); 2. among the records of 
the Privy Council (1844 to 1878). 

5 50 & 51 Victoria, c. 55, section 6. 

* See references given on p. 31, n. 4; also The Times, 13 November 1930, p. 5. 





Edmund Burke and the First Rocking- 


ham Muintstry’ 


‘ HERE never was a season more favourable for any man who 

chose to enter into the career of public life.’? So Burke wrote 
of the time of his political beginnings, and with justice, as his own 
experience bears out. The break-down of the predominance of half 
a century had brought about a time of change within the solid 
ranks of the great whig connexion to which he belonged, and in 
which, always against the old traditional background, new men 
and policies were coming to the fore. It was in the opposition of 
1762-5 and the short ministry of 1765-6 that such men as the 
Townshends, the younger Onslow, Dowdeswell, Meredith, and 
Burke himself, never before of much prominence, laid the practical 
foundations of that political theory which Burke was to evolve for 
his half-comprehending but admiring party, and gave form to the 
whiggism of the second half of the eighteenth century. Theory and 
practice grew up closely side by side. Of the former a supporter 
said, with simple surprise, ‘ Although everything seemed a kind of 
new political philosophy, yet it was all to the purpose ’,? and for 
the reason that both theory and the actions of the men for whom 
it was made were being moulded by the difficulties of a new transi- 
tion from government to opposition. 

Nothing is more difficult than to show accurately the ‘ con- 
nexions ’ which lay behind the names of whig and tory in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Throughout the shifting of the 
groups, however, there is clear a more or less permanent tenure of 
power in the hands of the great whig connexions of Pelham and 
Cavendish, sometimes in alliance with those of Russell and Gren- 
ville. Round this nucleus grew up a certain solidarity and the 
traditions of aristocratic rule characteristic of the age. It is this 
group that is here called for convenience (by analogy with Dis- 
raeli’s phrase) the ‘ High Whigs ’. On Newcastle’s authority, they 


Since this was written an article has appeared in the American Historical Review, 
vol. xxxv, p. 735, by W. T. Laprade, ‘The Stamp Act in British Politics.’ 1t uses the 
contemporary press to advantage, but only touches lightly on the questions treated here. 

? Burke Corr. i. 67, Burke to Hely Hutchinson, n.d. (c. May 1765). 

* Ibid. 103, Marriott to Burke, February 1766. 
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are subdivided into the ‘ Great Whigs ’"—the aristocratic leaders— 
and the ‘ Little’! or ‘ Young Whigs’, their followers. In con- 
tradiction to the ‘ High Whigs ’ stand the various bands of ‘ Rebel 
Whigs ’, who broke off from time to time into the opposition which 
long centred in Leicester House. From this first connexion, driven 
into opposition in 1762, there grew up gradually the party of the 
Rockingham whigs, who, through Burke, claimed the apostolic 
succession of the whiggism of the age.” 

Characteristically, as a man who never originated but always 
idealized and intensified the thought which he found about him, 
Burke assumed that the course of his career had been inevitable. 
‘ As to myself and the part I have taken in my time’, he wrote, ‘ I 
apprehend that there was very little choice.’* In the same way, as 
on an unavoidable hypothesis, it was on the basis of his experience 
in these first years that he developed the official whig theory of the 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, and in consequence, 
it was on this experience that his party moulded their tactics. 

Burke might claim that true political wisdom was ‘ the pro- 
gressive sagacity that keeps company with times and occasions 
and decides upon things in their existing conditions ’,4 but his own 
methods, like his opinions, changed in reality remarkably little. 
When he had once grasped the necessity of some form of party con- 
nexion for political strength, a necessity already clear in practice 
to a series of oppositions, he rather consolidated and elaborated 
upon the possibilities of internal solidarity of the great whig family 
system as he knew it, than sought any development of the concep- 
tion. Throughout all his active career he remains the man who 
wrote in 1767 to the old duke of Newcastle that he had ‘ from 
inclination and principle a strong attachment to that system of 
which your Grace forms so eminent a part’.5 In the same way for 
the practical tactics of this party, for which he worked so loyally, 
he had throughout his identification with it only two distinctive 
principles. The first, to be applied not only to opposition but to 
government, was: ‘ We know that all opposition is absolutely 
crippled if it can obtain no kind of support out of doors ’,* and his 
context shows that he was thinking primarily of the support of 
the commercial interests in the city of London. The second was 
the significant suggestion, ‘I never yet knew an instance of any 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32967, fo. 69, Newcastle to Rockingham, 19 June 1765. 

* When I speak of the whigs in opposition, I do not wish to suggest a newly defined 
party division between tory government and whig opposition, nor to ignore the Russell 
and Grenville connexions, nor the position of Pitt, the greatest of the rebels. I merely 
wish to indicate that it was they who, carrying on, though in a changed form, the tradi- 
tion of the old predominant groups, formed and organized the way of thinking which 
was to be accepted as essentially whig. 

® Burke Corr. ii. 277, Burke to Shackleton, 25 May 1776. * Ibid. 276. 

® Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32985, fo. 284, 30 September 1767. 

® Burke Corr. ii. 51, Burke to Rockingham, 23 August 1775. 
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general temper in the nation that could not have been tolerably 
well traced to some particular persons.’ 1 The need of party in the 
sense in which the word was then used, the advantages to this party 
of a fairly widespread popular support, particularly among the 
trading interests of the city, where it was most vocal, some under- 
standing of the policies most likely to obtain it, and very consider- 
able experience in the methods whereby its existence, even in a 
very limited degree, might be given the most spectacular promi- 
nence : this was the practical knowledge which Burke won from 
observation of the first years of whig minority, and from his first 
taste of power as Rockingham’s private secretary and prominent 
government supporter in the house of commons during the short 
ministry of 1765-6. It was a practical lesson which he was only able 
to learn because tactics new to the high whigs were beginning to 
be used by them as they turned to opposition. It wasa lesson which 
he never learned completely, partly for personal reasons, partly 
because his party itself never learned it, so that he and they both 
tried to use rising forces without comprehending their direction. 

The key-note of Burke’s ideas and of the new whig tactics is 
struck firmly in his first important work as whig apologist, The 
Short Account of a Late Short Administration. Here Burke stressed 
as the chief claim to fame of the ministry of 1765-6, the policy of 
commercial reform which it embodied in the three linked acts— 
the repeal of the American Stamp Act, the American Duties Act, 
and the Free Port Act of the West Indies—and the close touch 
which it kept with a wide range of commercial interests while the 
policy was being evolved.? Though the emphasis was new and for 
his connexion surprising, it may be taken as a true interpretation 
of the actions of the Rockingham ministry, which was continually 
occupied with commercial matters. The trace of commercial 
interests can be seen even upon those of its measures which were 
not in themselves in any way commercial. 

This emphasis is remarkable and can be attributed neither to 
party tradition nor to the leaders themselves in the high whig 
territorial group which had followed Newcastle and now turned to 
Rockingham. It is only necessary to examine their attitude when in 
uneasy alliance with Pitt, from 1757 to 1761, to see that the alliance 
between the high whigs and the bulk of the merchant classes of 
which Burke boasts, as distinct from the support of Newcastle in 
the treasury by the aristocracy of finance on which its businessrested, 
was, so far as it existed, a development not dating back before their 

1 Burke Corr. ii. 49, Burke to Rockingham, 23 August 1775. 

? Works, i. 183 (Bohn ed.): ‘ That administration was the first which proposed and 
encouraged public meetings and free consultations of merchants from all parts of the 
kingdom ; by which means the truest lights have been received ; great benefits have 


been already derived to manufactures and commerce, and the most extensive prospects 
are opened for further improvement.’ 
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opposition and this ministry. This new commercial policy was the 
result of the first unmethodical attempt at adaptation made by the 
connexion to general conditions themselves in a state of change. 

At the beginning of their period of opposition, the whigs found 
a marked development taking place in the growth of outside 
influence on parliament and ministries, under stress of which the 
Mercantile System was changing from a control of trade in the 
interests of policy to a control of policy in the interests of organized 
trade. And the rapid growth of the political influence of the export 
trading interests which this implied, in particular those concerned 
in American waters, was closely associated with a greater move- 
ment of opinion with its centre in the city of London, popular 
radicalism. It is not possible to separate the rising clamour of the 
‘ American Trades ’ from the ferment, half social and half political, 
which was leading in the city to the Wilkite disturbances, and the 
early reform organizations. A particular stage of this development 
caught the first whig opposition and the Rockingham ministry and 
moulded its commercial policy. 

The whole movement, developing through the century, had 
become far more immediately serious at this time as a result, on 
the one hand, of the economic consequences of the Seven Years’ 
war, and on the other of the political conditions caused by Pitt’s 
war ministry. The centre of the commercial changes lay in the 
three great and closely connected trades in western waters, the 
West Indian, the North American, and the African trades. The 
alternating struggles and alliances of these trades obscure to some 
extent their power and political importance, but everything shows 
how much, in the eighteenth century, the tide of individualist com- 
mercial expansion had set to the West, and how surely these 
western trades were becoming a formidable political force, and 
were binding to themselves the interests of the more slowly rising 
manufacturing classes who depended upon them.! 

The Seven Years’ war, the problems of the peace, and the de- 
pression which followed it made both their strength and their 
anti-ministerialism clearer than had even the excise and ‘ Jenkins’ 
Ear ’ agitations before. All trades were affected by the depression 
after the speculative boom of the war years, but those concerned 
with export in American waters suffered the most severely, for 
here the problems of colonial policy entered in. The result was the 
gradually rising commercial discontent which the American riots 
and anti-importation agreements brought to a climax under the 
Rockingham ministry of 1765-6. 


’ The two peaks in the rising line of their political importance were: the agitation 
against Walpole’s Excise Scheme, 1733 (see N. A. Brisco, The Economic Policy of Robert 
Walpole), and the Jenkins’ Ear agitation of 1739(see H. W. V. Temperley, ‘ The Causes 
of the War of Jenkins’ Ear’, Roy. Hist. Soc. Trans., ser. iii, vol. 3). 
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The indirect commercial results of these years were equally 
important and reached an equally critical situation during the 
Rockingham ministry, for they took the form of a series of changes 
in the relations of two of the component parts of the great western 
trade, the West Indians and the merchants trading to North 
America, which had the greatest effect on the history of the whig 
commercial alliances. The conflicts between the North American 
trade and the powerful, because closely interrelated, West Indian 
interest in England! have been stressed in the study of commercial 
conditions at this time to an extent which has excluded the recog- 
nition of the great range of interests which were common to both.” 
By the end of 1766, as will be shown, this interpretation of their 
relations has become definitely misleading, but even before that 
year it leaves out of account some important factors. Throughout 
the war they had been in complete agreement,* and the occasional 
antagonism of their policies only became acute when in the peace 
of 1762 most of the West Indians opposed territorial expansion in 
the interests of their sugar monopoly. It became worse when those 
interested in North America began to attribute their trade de- 
pression in part at least to the limitations of the Molasses Act upon 
the North Americans, and to enforcement of the regulations against 
smuggling introduced in the West Indian interest. The hostility 
thus begun continued to grow through 1764-5 ; but the events of 
1766 under the Rockingham ministry brought a complete change. 
In 1764 it could be said that ‘island interest’ and ‘ mainland 
interest ’ were completely antagonistic.4 In 1766, on the other 
hand, an observer needed to remind his correspondent that main- 
land and island interests were not always the same.5 By the 
beginning of the war of independence West Indian planters and 
merchants and American merchants were working side by side.® 
The reasons for this change of attitude lay in economic considera- 
tions more fundamental than those responsible for the earlier 
conflict. Since the West Indies depended upon the mainland for 
their food-supply, it was the threat of an anti-exportation agree- 
ment in 1765 as in 1774 which aroused their alarm. 
While these commercial developments were taking place, 


1 L. M. Penson, The London West India Interest in the Eighteenth Century, ante, 
xxxvi. 373. 

? F. W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-63, Yale Historical 
Publications, Studies 4; G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-65. 

% They had agreed in their pressure for war with Spain, for the expansion of the 
African trade at the expense of the French, for the growth of the Newfoundland 
fisheries, and the retention of Canada in order to make this possible. 

* Governor Bernard, quoted F. W. Pitman, op. cit. pp. 322-6. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., IXth Report, part 3, 24; Stopford-Sackville MSS., Sackville 
to Irwin, 25 April 1766. 

® ‘The evidence delivered on the petition presented by the West India planters 
and merchants to the House of Commons, as it was introduc’d at the bar, and summ’d 
up by Mr. Glover (1775).’ Bodleian Library, Godw. P. 491(1). 
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moreover, Pitt’s war ministry had strengthened politically the 
position of those very radical commercial interests to which the 
trade belonged. From the time of Bolingbroke and Pulteney, 
who first saw the strategic possibilities of eighteenth-century 
opposition, it had become clear that there existed this potential 
anti-ministerialism among the commercial classes in the city, to 
whom solidity and influence was given by the widely spread 
interests of the traders to America. That here was the basis of a 
‘National Opposition ’ both tory leaders and rebel whigs recog- 
nized. Not, however, till the experiment of Pitt did any leader 
consider the possibility of retaining these allies when again in 
power.! Coming into office in abnormal circumstances, without the 
long-established power of Newcastle, Pitt thought he saw valuable 
reinforcement of his uncertain position in the combined support 
of the merchants and the independent country gentry which he 
had recently won.2 When an alliance with the whigs became 
essential, Pitt, with the greatest difficulty, even reconciled the 
more extreme of his supporters to uneasy alliance with the hated 
whig oligarchy. 

When Pitt fell, city opinion, with increased claims to con- 
sideration and a dangerous potential leader, could never again 
be safely ignored. Pitt’s ministry had thus opened up a problem. 
What was the value, not only to an opposition, but to a ministry, 
of support from general outside opinion and particularly from 
commercial interests other and wider than those of direct finan- 
cial importance? It fell to a great extent to the whigs, in the 
transition of their first opposition and in the ministry which 
emphasized their fall rather than restored their strength, to reap 
what Pitt had sown, and to realize by experience the implications 
of the situation into which circumstances had led them. Among 
those to whom the realization was quickest, most fruitful, yet most 
typical in its reservations and limitations, was a new recruit of 
1765, Edmund Burke. 

The significance of these changes began to be clear as soon as 
political affairs began to settle down, after the defeat of the whigs 
in the struggle over the preliminaries of the peace. On the one side, 
it was reflected in the problems of the ministry. Though there was 


1 Their growing disillusionment within and without the house was particularly 
emphasized in the case of Pulteney, who was never forgiven in the city for his 
desertion. 

2 Cf. [R. Glover] Memoirs of a Literary and Political Character (1813 ed.), 
p. 65 seq. 

3 R. Glover, op. cit. pp. 86, 99, 105; Publ. Rec. Off., Chatham MSS., G. D. 8, 19, 
Beckford to Pitt, 20 September 1757. The uneasiness was shown by such incidents as 
the attack on Hardwicke and Mansfield in the city in 1758, re-echoed by Beckford in 
the house, and the opposition to Beckford’s election as mayor (C. P. Yorke, Life of Lord 
Hardwicke, iii. 45, and Lord Lyttelton, Memoirs, ii. 609; Publ. Rec. Off., Chatham 


-MSS., G. D. 8, 19, Beckford to Pitt, 15 March 1761. C. P. Yorke, op. cit. iii. 317). 
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nothing strikingly new in their commercial policy,’ they found 
themselves, as the depression grew, coping with the ever-increasing 
though vaguely expressed commercial discontent, and their diffi- 
culties in the city were increased by social and economic unrest 
among the mob of the Spitalfield silk weavers. It was largely in 
view of the ugliness of popular opinion that they welcomed with 
such enthusiasm an address from London merchants praising the 
peace,” and that such efforts were made by a section of them for 
reconciliation with Pitt. 

The whig minority, however, had much more difficult readjust- 
ments to make. In order to organize any form of opposition, they 
had to consider a course of action in which their leaders had no 
experience and to which years of office had made them averse. 
As Hardwicke had said to Newcastle, they were too old easily to 
go into opposition,? most of their links with the financial interests 
and place-seekers were suddenly snapped, and moreover they 
relied too much at first on an early return to power to enter 
readily into the tactics which contemporaries distinguished as a 
‘system’ of opposition. Fundamentally, moreover, they were 
facing without realizing it the transition period of the whig point 
of view from a governmental principle to that theory of opposition 
which is implicit in the writings of Burke and overt in the 
expressions of such men as Dunning and Dowdeswell in the 
second half of the century. The readjustment could not be made 
immediately and, though some have seen in the barrier which stood 
between Pitt and the whigs in their common opposition not mere 
personal interests but a conflict of principle between the old 
political concept and a new one of organized party opposition,‘ 
the distinction is scarcely tenable. Organized ‘ systems ’ of opposi- 
tion were not new ; the rebel whigs had carried to a high pitch the 
organization of ‘ faction ’, as the high whigs had called it. It was 
new only to the high whigs themselves. It was they who had in 
office put upon it the stigma of ‘faction’, which barred it to 
responsible statesmen, and they no less than Pitt were restrained 


1 Even the tightening up of customs regulations in American waters which made 
Grenville so unpopular, had been begun by Pitt during the war (F. W. Pitman, op. cit. 
p. 318). 

? Bedford Corr. iii. 230, George Grenville to Bedford, 19 May 1763, reports the 
presentation of the address. ‘ The effect it has had at this conjuncture for the support 
of the honour and quiet of the King’s government, and for discouraging the spirit that 
has been raised against it, has more than answered the most sanguine expectations.’ 
Bedford replied, 25 May 1763 (Grenville Corr. ii. 58) : ‘ The address of the Merchants of 
the City of London gives me great satisfaction, as I think it must to every good subject 
of His Majesty, as it is a strengthening in the hands of Government, and is but a just 
tribute to His Majesty.’ 3 C. P. Yorke, op. cit. iii. 354, 10 May 1762. 

* D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, 1760-6. Since this was written 
Mr. Namier’s England in the Age of the American Revolution has appeared, in which he 


makes the same point as I do here with regard to the whigs in opposition in 1757 
(pp. 55-8). 
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by their own conception. Cumberland, the king’s uncle and their 
sole remaining support at court, Portland, Albemarle, Bessborough 
and Devonshire and Hardwicke, agreed with Newcastle that it was 
a course that would be below them, the ‘ Great Whigs ’, though 
conceivably open to the ‘ Young Men ’ and ‘ Little Whigs ’, their 
followers. A combination powerful enough to be immediately 
successful was one thing, a long series of parliamentary protests 
was quite another.? The result of these difficulties was that the 
whig transition to opposition was a hesitating one, and that when 
the movement began it was in the hands of younger and less 
prominent men, and it is significant that some of them, like their 
more important but fitful ally Charles Townshend, had known the 
tactics of rebel whig opposition. The movement towards opposi- 
tion had in fact, until 1765, more of the nature of a half-admitted 
revolt than of a continuation of the high whig traditions, and the 
‘violence of the young men’ became the burden not only of the 
laments of Newcastle, but at times of the indignation of Horace 
Walpole,’ and the shrewd contempt of the old country supporters.* 
The young men used as their centre their new opposition club at 
Wildman’s, which the older leaders did not care to attend,® and 
like other oppositions earlier they quickly gained the support of 
the commercial sections of the party, in particular of Newcastle’s 
old ally, Sir William Baker, who still wielded considerable power 
in the city. But if they remained outside the effective control of 
the whig families, they also remained without distinctive leaders 
until, in the last months of the ministry, the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, encouraged by the Cavendishes, showed himself alive to 
their hopes and ideas, and at the same time bridged the gap which 
threatened to appear between them and the traditional leaders of 
the great whig families. 

It was inevitable that this new whig opposition should follow 
the lines both of tactics and measures laid down earlier by the 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32964, fo. 109. Newcastle wrote (25 November 1764): ‘ As 
to being at the Head of such a Sort of Opposition as I am afraid This must be, his Royal 
Highness [the duke of Cumberland] thinks it below Him, and was pleased to say that it 


was below me also, But he will have no objection to The Young Men going on as they 
please.” 

? Hardwicke told Egremont (G. Harris, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 1847, 
iii. 351): ‘He [Egremont] knew as well as any body, that in this country, there were 
such things as honourable connexions, which some might represent under the odious 
name of faction; but might really be only necessary engagements, in order to carry on 
and effectuate right and necessary measures.’ 

* H. Walpole, Corr. vi. 236, Walpole to Mann, 14 May 1765. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32966, fo. 79, Newcastle to Onslow, 21 March 1765, quotes 
the opinion of ‘ Stag ’ Forrester. 

5 Ibid. 32965, fo. 127. It was only with the greatest hesitation that Newcastle 
agreed to attend a dinner there in the later stages of the opposition, though he 
was, of course, nominally a member (History of the Late Minority (J. Almon], 1765 List 
of Members). 

® Ibid. 32963, fo. 375, Newcastle to Rockingham, 14 November 1764. 
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rebel whigs, with only such variations as circumstances made 
necessary, for the essence of such opposition was popularity with 
important sections of opinion outside the house. In tactics, there- 
fore, they aimed more or less at the course outlined by Charles 
Townshend in a burst of energetic protest against the supine atti- 
tude of the old leaders. Some coalition within the house should be 
only supplementary to a strong movement outside : 


To gain upon the minds of the people, a daily paper, upon the plan of 
the Prints, should be set up and circulated diligently tho’ quietly, and 
two good pens should be employed to write from materials suggested by 
men of knowledge and subject to their inspection. Some leading men in 
each Town through the several Counties, should be admitted to confidence, 
and be persuaded to give their clubs and districts the tone of conversation 
directed from hence. 

A Committee should be desired to consider and prepare heads of business 
for the next winter, and in one word the kingdom should be kept warm and 
the chiefs active and laborious during the recess. Sir W. Baker should 
be desired to put the City in motion, both as an example to other Counties 
and as the attack nearest Home.! 


It was a programme which might have been given by Pulteney 
earlier or Burke later,? but it was the first opposition programme 
which had been presented to the high whig leaders, and though 
they received it half-heartedly, the young whigs tried with some 
consistency to carry it out. By their parliamentary measures, too, 
they sought every means to gain support from outside and par- 
ticularly from city opinion.’ Their shrewdest move was to make 
themselves the strongest supporters of Wilkes in the house,‘ for, 
wiser here than Pitt, they realized what Wilkes told Temple, that 
‘ The trials . . . have demonstrated to me where the strength of our 
cause really lies ; for the merchants, as I had ever the honour of sub- 
mitting to Your Lordship, are firm in the cause of liberty.’> Their 
least successful side, on the other hand, was shown in their failure, 
especially in 1764, to take up a definite line on the question of the 
American trade. Correspondence preserved among the Newcastle 
papers suggests, however, that their failure, at least in 1764, was 
due more to the divergence between the West Indian and North 


* Ibid. 32958, fo. 248, 30 April 1764 (also printed, from copy, in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. xi. 4, Townshend MSS., p. 399). 

* Burke Corr. ii. 49, Burke to Rockingham, 23 August 1775. 

* As early as January 1764 the opposition club at Wildman’s alarmed the govern- 
ment, and opposition dinners became matters of political significance (H. Walpole, 
Letters, v. 439). Prominent members, including Townshend, wrote pamphlets, and in 
November 1764, Fitzherbert, Sir William Baker, and Almon, the bookseller and friend 
of Wilkes, tried to negotiate with the far too cautious Horace Walpole about founding a 
paper (Grenville Corr. ii. 457). 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30867, fo. 243 (Wilkes Correspondence), Onslow to Wilkes, 
19 December 1763 ; ibid., fo. 249 (Wilkes Correspondence), Wilkes to Cotes, 4 January 
1764. 

® Grenville Corr. ii. 71, 9 July 1763. 
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American interests among their supporters, than to a lack of touch 
with the development of the affairs of American trade.1 With it, 
indeed, as its importance grew, their connexion was becoming ever 
stronger. 

Little as we know of Burke’s career until he broke his con- 
nexion with ‘Single Speech ’ Hamilton early in 1765, there are 
facts enough to suggest that at this time he gradually began to 
appear politically among this younger group of the whigs. A great 
deal had happened to the ambitious young Irishman since, in 1750, 
he came to London, and observed that figures were more important 
than eloquence in the house of commons, and that, his idea of the 
aristocratic patronage of letters being exaggerated, writers swarmed 
in London living only on their wits.2 Although he had taken at 
least a share in An Account of the European Settlements in America 
in 1757,3 and was writing the masterly annual summary of events 
in the Annual Register, and though he was acting as private 
secretary to a rising politician, Burke was still in 1761 a young man 
who thought ‘ nothing so charming as writers and to be one ’, and 
who was known to Horace Walpole only as the author of the 
Advantages of Natural Society But by 1765 his ambition had 
turned definitely to public life. It may be no coincidence that his 
obscure breach with Hamilton began in 1764, for Hamilton then 
became considered a man who notoriously awaited his chance be- 
tween minority and government,® and Burke thought his policy 
became ‘ very reproachful to himself and extremely disgustful to 
me’.6 Among the recriminations of this quarrel he suggests that 
Hamilton resented that ‘ others were inclined to show me more 
attention than he did ’, and though he takes pains to deny having 
at that time any connexion with a ‘ Mr. T ’ (possibly Charles 
Townshend),’ his acquaintance with Rockingham dated at least 
from 1763, and he appears to have been personally known to 
Wilkes before his exile.? Moreover, a well-informed contemporary 

? An opposition to the American Duties Bill was seriously discussed (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 32957, fos. 47, 85, 87, 230, and 235); Rose Fuller, a prominent West Indian 
supporter, sent a letter to Newcastle strongly objecting to such a step (ibid., fo. 116), 
and the idea was finally given up, since unified opposition seemed impossible, Charles 
Townshend, however, dividing ‘ in civility to Sir William Baker ’ (ibid., fo. 239). 

* Burke to Smith, quoted by J. Prior, Life of Burke (Bohn ed., 1891), p. 33. 

* The grounds for believing this seem satisfactorily expounded by J. Prior, op. cit. 
p. 52. It is accepted by Burke’s recent biographer, B. Newman. 

* H. Walpole, Letters, v. 86, Walpole to George Montagu, 22 July 1761. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. VIIIth Report, Emly MSS. p. 190; Hist. MSS. Comm. Xth 
Report, App. I, Weston Underwood MSS. p. 382. 

° Burke Corr. i. 77, Burke to Flood, 18 May 1765. 

7 Ibid. i. 74, Burke to Hely Hutchinson, n.d. (c. May 1765). Burke was in touch 


with Charles Townshend about this time (see Corr. i. 76, Burke to Flood, 18 May 1765). 
8 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 35424, fo. 16 (Hardwicke MSS.), Burke to Hardwicke, 
20 October 1763. 
® This is suggested by a reference to Burke in a letter from Wilkes to Fitzherbert, 
8 December 1765 (W. P. Treloar, Wilkes and the City, p. 46). 
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states that he obtained his position as private secretary to Rock- 
ingham through Fitzherbert, one of the most advanced of the 
young whigs of Wildman’s.! At this same time, through the studied 
impartiality of his review in the Annual Register, his predilections 
began to appear. 

In several ways, however, this new opposition, to which Burke 
was drawn like the other young whigs of his time, had met with 
unfavourable circumstances. They suffered partly, indeed, because 
they were unled, but partly for more serious reasons. Their rela- 
tions with the ‘Great Whigs’ were unsatisfactory, without the 
latter allowing them to come to an open breach.? The old leaders 
looked on with distaste at the policy and alliances into which they 
were being forced. Hardwicke, in 1763, tried to check their 
enthusiastic support of Wilkes and his followers in the city. ‘These 
are fellows ’, he reminded Newcastle bitterly, ‘ Who would have 
hanged Your Grace and me a few years ago, and would do so still 
had they the power.’* Newcastle and Cumberland, even while sub- 
mitting, agreed that ‘We must not be. . . led by Sir William Baker 
and some warm very well-intentioned young friends’. On the other 
hand, their secession, which Newcastle always feared,> on the 
model of the rebel whigs before, and to which their relations with 
Pitt’s city supporters, such as Beckford and Calvert, might have 
led them, was made difficult by the incalculable behaviour of Pitt. 
To alliance he would not commit himself, and with Pitt’s formid- 
able figure in the role which they wished, like their forerunners, to 
fill before the country and particularly before the restless anti- 
ministerialism of the city, the young whigs found their way 
towards ‘ popular opposition ’ seriously blocked. Had Pitt been a 
political leader of men, or had Rockingham not stepped in to 
bring together again the young whigs and the great families, there 
might never have been the practical crystallization of whig transi- 
tion to which Burke gave a creed. Both factors, however, com- 
bined to leave them no choice but that intermediate political 


1 J. Almon, Anecdotes of the Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
7th ed., 1810, i. 423. This was the kind of political information which Almon was in an 
excellent position to collect, particularly as at this time he had personal relations with 
Fitzherbert. (Memoirs of a Late Eminent Bookseller, 1790, p. 31.) 

* Newcastle at least recognized that they would be forced to follow the course of 
the extremists (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32964, fo. 257): ‘I said our Zealous friends, 
Sir William Baker etc would certainly make an opposition, and we should have to go 
with them, or dissolve the Whig party, for aught I know for ever. It is a Sad 
Dilemma To be brought to by the Behaviour of some of our Pretended Friends.’ 

5 G. Harris, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 1847, iii. 357, Hardwicke to New- 
castle, 8 June 1763. Cf. ibid. iii. 344, Hardwicke to C. Yorke, 2 May 1763. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32963, fo. 375, Newcastle to Rockingham, 14 Nov. 1764. 

® Ibid. 32965, fo. 26, Newcastle to Rockingham, 3 January 1765. He thought he 
saw ‘a certain spirit of indifference as to persons and all parties’ which suggested a 
plan ‘ To set up for Themselves without any Connection with us, or any Concern for 
us—or the Whig Party’. 
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position which made of the new whig party the compromise which 
was its strength in Burke’s theory and its weakness in fact ; though 
in their last months of opposition, more or less united under 
Rockingham, the position was not yet clear. It is interesting, 
however, to note that it was not the young enthusiasts but the 
old leader Newcastle who encouraged Rockingham to accept the 
offer made through Cumberland,! and by making ‘the most rash 
experiment that ever was made ’,? to form the first whig ministry 
under the new conditions, which gave Burke his chance, but which 
came into existence without the support of Pitt, and in the teeth of 
the Bedfords, Grenville, and the much-feared though disputable 
influence of Bute. 

The experiment was as unsuccessful as their most hostile 
critics had prophesied. The complexities of opposition were as 
nothing to those which they had to face on coming into power. 
With uncertain support at court, and a majority of placemen left 
over from the last two administrations, which would, as they knew 
‘last no longer than They find the Administration carries Every- 
thing clearly and roundly ’,3 and with the personal infidelities of an 
eighteenth-century administration enhanced by new divergencies 
of view among themselves, not even the most hopeful could see in 
their accession to power a return to the high whig status quo. Like 
Pitt before them, therefore, their chief hope lay in maintaining 
their prestige by the appearance of a widespread national and city 
support, and by keeping up contact, not only with the financial 
interests but with the wider bodies of opinion for whose favour 
they had played during their opposition. In doing so, however, they 
were hampered not only by their more conservative members’ 
suspicion of ‘ popular’ policies, and by the lack of support from 
Pitt, who, as they were unpleasantly reminded by a city address on 
their accession, retained his place in the popular affections, but by 
the exasperated exigence of their city supporters, whose trade 
remained consistently bad. One of them put with brutal frankness 
their attitude to politics and party. ‘The Nation has lost its good 
Humour and unless things are set to rights, it is become a Matter 
of great Indifference to the Publick, and will be more so every day, 
“who have the places”’.’ The dangers before the ministry would be 
less parliamentary opposition than ‘ jealousies and disagreements 
among yourselves’, and, in ominous terms, ‘a loss of publick 
Esteem by disappointing their Reasonable Expectations ’.5 

Just because of these difficulties, however, the ministry was of 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32967, fo. 186, Newcastle to Portland, 1 July 1765. 

* Bedford Corr. iii. 304, Sandwich to Bedford, 3 July 1765. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32969, fo. 392, Newcastle to Albemarle, 15 September 1765. 
* Burke was at great pains to explain this away as representing only the less con- 


siderable sections of city opinion (Annual Register, 1765, p. 46). 
® Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32967, fo. 226, Colebrooke to Newcastle, 4 July 1765. 
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great historical importance. The adaptation of whig theory to 
opposition would never have taken the form it did without this 
fleeting experience of power, and the attempt it was forced to 
make to build up a compromise between the exigencies of new 
demands from without and old social and political conceptions still 
strong within. Because it had followed without system in the ways 
of others and played for commercial support, it was put at the 
mercy of a new commercial strength and organization, and the 
Rockingham ministry saw within a few months, what it had cer- 
tainly never foreseen, the most fundamental changes of the century 
in British trading policy. It also saw the most definite step in the 
growth of the commercial men’s confidence in their own political 
power, which among other things formed a basis for the widening 
claim for greater direct share in it. But, since this was rather 
accidental to than because of the ministry’s policy, their practical 
experience, so far from leading them away from the traditions 
of the old whig rule, once again consolidated even the extremists 
among them in it. A disunited opposition it was before 1765, an 
opposition of compromise it became afterwards. 

From the first this compromise was apparent. Though they 
succeeded, with some adroitness, in freeing themselves from obliga- 
tions to Wilkes,! they knew on the other hand that concessions to 
the public’s ‘reasonable expectations ’ were essential. A great 
part of their policy is to be explained as the twofold attempt, 
firstly, to satisfy these demands by concessions and carefully 
planned publicity ; and, secondly, to bring pressure to bear for 
this purpose on the court and the more conservative members of 
their party, when they fretted under this new commercial emphasis, 
and tended to complain, like the second Lord Hardwicke, of ‘the little 
weight that was given to my opinion when it interfered with the plan 
which Lord Rockingham and his friends were previously determined 
to follow . . . in mercantile affairs’.2 Their active part, therefore, 
in the commercial policy which Burke held forth as their chief 
claim to popular gratitude, consisted chiefly in seeking solutions 
which would be acceptable both to them and their increasingly 
clamorous commercial supporters, when the demands of the latter 
became political issues. As time went on, it consisted also in trying 
to minimize the conflicting interests which existed within the ranks 
of their commercial supporters themselves. They played on the 
other hand scarcely more than a passive part in the inauguration 
of the commercial policy, which they took up piecemeal as outside 

1 Ibid. 30877, fo. 51 (Wilkes Correspondence), Horne to Wilkes, 3 January 1766; 
J. Almon, The Correspondence of the late John Wilkes, vol. ii, passim; A. Stephens, The 
Life of John Horne Tooke, i. 231, Wilkes to Onslow, 12 December 1765. The delicate 
negotiation of keeping Wilkes from the scene of political action without driving him 


into opposition was one in which Burke took an important part. 
2 Quoted, Rockingham Memoirs, i. 284. 
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pressure was brought to bear on them. Neither Burke, as has been 
rather rashly claimed for him,1 nor any member of the ministry 
could be said to have a scheme of commercial reform. 

Burke was in any case of far too slight consequence to be a 
deciding factor in the policy of the party, but though he can claim 
no credit as a commercial reformer, in the working out of the 
ministerial policy he rose from obscurity and appeared, not yet as 
the prophet of the system, but instead, rather surprisingly, as one 
of its most practical organizers. By the end of the ministry, in 
spite of his occasional rashness he had become, together with 
Dowdeswell, the chancellor of the exchequer, the most noted man 
of his group. It was indeed said in the last months of the ministry 
that Burke, ‘not ... Lord Rockingham’s right hand, but... both his 
hands’, was a metaphysical visionary.? But his success in organiz- 
ing commercial propaganda, in keeping in touch with commercial 
leaders, in encouraging every sign of public support, for popularity, 
he remarked, ‘is current coin, or it is nothing’? show that 
practical vigour, which, in the most fortunate periods of his 
political career, was the complement of his speculative genius. It 
was this which compensated in part for his lack of political finesse 
and judgement, and won him his place in the Rockingham con- 
nexion, more than his much greater intellectual claims. 

The evolution of the Rockingham commercial policy, which 
circumstances made their only consecutive policy, falls into three 
periods, which correspond also with definite stages in the growth of 
Burke’s influence. Each centres in an aspect of the growing 
question of the claims of the American Trades. 

A general but still vague feeling that something should be 
done to revive the North American trade was characteristic of 
commercial opinion in the earlier months of the ministry. The 
new ministers were quite willing to satisfy these demands which, 
unless the measures adopted should clash with the interests of the 
West Indians, appeared uncontroversial. Fortunately, in so far 
as any one cause of complaint had become general, it was one on 
which the interests of the two trades were the same, the decline in 
the smuggling of bullion from the Spanish colonies in Spanish ships 
to the West Indian Islands. General commercial opinion put this 
down to the activities of the authorities against them under 
Grenville’s new regulations. The prevalent commercial bullionism 
of the time laid the greatest importance on it,5 and it would even 


1 B. Williams, Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ii. 183. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22358, fo. 35. Quoted by D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party 
Government, p. 243. 8 Burke Corr. i. 108, Burke to Rockingham, 21 August 1766. 

* The complaints had really begun well before the war, e.g. Pub. Rec. Off., 
Col. Off. 137/25, fo. 225. Humble Address of the Council and Assembly of Jamaica, 
20 November 1752. 


5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38339, fo. 225. Opinion of J. Salvador, the Jewish financier 
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seem that some effort at organized agitation had already been used 
to crystallize demands into this form.1 No very active measures, 
however, were necessary, as the ministry almost at once set about 
providing a remedy, and their deliberations resulted in the treasury 
minute of 13 November 1765, which Burke later praised as so notable 
a development,? and which was received with satisfaction by the 
chief bodies of American merchants in the country.? From the point 
of view of the ministry it was a satisfactory settlement of the 
claims upon them. ‘ It is’, wrote Newcastle, ‘as strong an Article 
of Impeachment against George Grenville as can be formed ; and 
it will show you have been doing something.’ 4 There is some irony 
in the fact that it did nothing at all; more than a year before 
Grenville, approached by the West Indian merchants, had, though 
with the secrecy which relations with Spain made desirable, sent 
the same orders for exempting the Spanish ships from smuggling 
regulations.’ Both ministry and merchants were to find that some- 
thing more was wrong with the situation than ‘ those fatal orders’ of 
Mr. Grenville. 

Even without this further experience, however, the ministry 
began to find that commercial demands were not limited to one 
point. Before the end of October Rockingham had discovered that 
‘to admit the Spanish Bullion into any Part of our Dominions in 
America . . . would not quite do our Business’. A very definite 
breach in the Navigation Laws was suggested by the words, 
which a merchant must certainly have put into Newcastle’s mouth,’ 
when he hoped that ‘ Liberty will also be given to Spanish vessels 
to return with certain Commodities . . . or otherwise the Great 
Stagnation of our Trade with North America and the Exportation 
of our Woollen Manufactures thither will not be put upon the 
Foot it was ’.8 At this point, however, the lines of development 
of commercial problems were cut across by the sudden develop- 


1 P.R.O., T. 1/443, fo. 53, Memorial of the Merchants and Principal Manufacturers 
of Manchester, 5 September, 1765; and fo. 47, Memorial of the Merchants of Liverpool, 
August 1765. Some organization was suspected at the time, see Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
33030, fo. 103 seg. Questions asked Trecothick when giving evidence in the house, 
March 1766. 

* Works, i. 304, ‘ Observations on a Late Publication ’. There is a copy of the minute 
in the Newcastle Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32971, fo. 394. 

5 P. R. O., T. 1/443, fo. 50, Memorial from the Merchants of Lancaster (docketed, 
read 2 December 1765); P. R. O., T. 1/447, fo. 351, Memorial from the Merchants of 
Liverpool, November 1765; P. R. O., T. 1/451, fo. 83, Letter from the Master of the 
Society of Merchants of Bristol, 21 November 1765. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32971, fo. 422. 

5 Grenville Corr. ii. 47, Jenkinson to G. Grenville, 30 April 1763. The whole trans- 
action is described by Beeston Long, chairman of the West Indian Association, in his 
evidence before the house in 1766. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 188. 

® Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32971, fo. 13, Newcastle to Rockingham, 22 October 1765. 

7 Ibid. 

% Newcastle was consulting Sir W. Baker at the time (ibid., fos. 165 and 173. New- 
castle Memorandum, 27 October 1765. ) 
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ment of the great agitation for the repeal of the Stamp Act. If 
events had been able to develop naturally, there were two further 
demands which would certainly have been raised ; and had this 
happened the Rockingham ministry would have had to face at 
once a great commercial conflict, for they were the demands on 
which the North American and West Indian interests were at this 
time fundamentally opposed. The first, the demand by the North 
American interests for the further reduction of the duty on foreign 
molasses, though it had already been made, was not at this time 
raised ; the second—their claim, on the analogy of the Spanish 
trade, for the legalization of certain forms of smuggling from the 
other foreign West Indies by the opening of ‘ free ports ’, to which 
the West Indians were strongly opposed as threatening indirectly 
the effectiveness of their monopoly—was already being tentatively 
suggested.1 The common danger in which the American disturb- 
ances placed them, however, interrupted this development, and 
threw them suddenly into alliance. 

The commercial problems of the Rockingham ministry thus 
did not begin with the Stamp Act disturbances, though the latter 
completely changed their relative significance. Of Burke very 
little is known at this time, but he must have had opportunities, 
as his grip on affairs was growing, to learn lessons of the nature of 
the forces with which the ministry was in contact. That his 
influence began growing early is suggested by Lord Charlemont’s 
story that it dated from Newcastle’s attempt in the first days of the 
ministry to oust him in favour of another candidate by denouncing 
him to Rockingham as a papist and a Jacobite.? By the beginning of 
December he was certainly carrying out most confidential work,’ and 
with the opening of parliament a new field was opened to him, for he 
was given a seat for Wendover, through the interest of Lord Verney.* 

In the first period of the ministry commercial questions had 
been in considerable but not disproportionate prominence, and 
although the demands from without were growing under sympa- 


1 The fullest early exposition of the idea came from Lt.-Col. Campbell Dalrymple 
(Guadeloupe) to Lord Bute, 27 February 1763 (Corr. of King George III, i. 44). In 
P. R. O., T. 1/441, fo. 8, there is a proposal from Hughes, distributor of stamps, Phila- 
delphia, 23 November 1765, on the same lines. 

* Lord Charlemont, Memoirs, ed. F. Hardy (1810), p. 343. Charlemont did not 
vouch for the truth of the story. Some support is, however, given to it by the fact that 
Newcastle certainly had a candidate for the position, one Royer (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
32967, fo. 346), for whom he later found another subordinate place (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 32969, fo. 438). 

* The buying off of Wilkes, to prevent his return. See correspondence quoted in 
W. P. Treloar, Wilkes and the City, pp. 46 seq. 

* J. Prior, Life of Burke (Bohn ed., 1891), p. 86. His statement is supported by the 
List of Borough Patronage of Commoners, drawn up by Mr. L. B. Namier, The Structure 
of Politics at the Accession of George III, i. 179. Verney was also in close relations with 
his, at that time better-known relative, William Burke (Grenville Corr. ii. 49; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Xth Report, App. I, Weston-Underwood MSS., p. 403). 
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thetic treatment, there was no sign of the sudden development 
which was to follow. The shock to trade from the American Stamp 
Act disturbances, however, brought to a head tendencies which 
might have developed much more slowly, and by causing a rapid 
growth of organization, brought the ministry into relation with a 
new and formidable extra-parliamentary force. The second period 
of the ministry, covering, in the months from December to March, 
the agitation in England for the repeal of the Stamp Act, was its 
turning-point. The movement among the wide sections of com- 
mercial opinion which were affected cut across the course of com- 
mercial unrest by diverting and concentrating its needs into one 
political demand ; after this had been satisfied, it intensified the 
earlier and more general grievances, because organization and 
experience had given commercial opinion a confidence and know- 
ledge of its own demands which it had not had before. It had also 
changed the position, however, for it had made considerable changes 
in the permanent relations of the West Indian and North American 
merchant interests. 

Though the Stamp Act disturbances in America were known 
in England by October, and though even earlier the colonial 
merchants through their correspondents were sending in appeals 
and denunciations,! nothing was done until, a fortnight before the 
first parliamentary session of the new ministry, the first step was 
made in London towards a formidable commercial movement. On 
4 December a meeting of London merchants trading to North 
America,? with Barlow Trecothick, who was to be the organizer of 
the movement, in the chair, chose a committee of twenty-eight pro- 
minent merchants to manage the business of a national commercial 
agitation. They began their work with energy, and henceforth there 
was a new and incalculable factor in the relations of the ministry 
with the commercial opinion from which they claimed support. 

The position of Rockingham and the majority of the ministry 
in view of this development of this active extra-parliamentary 
organization was a curious one, for their opponents were ‘ right in 
accusing them of deliberately supporting the agitation. A copy of 
the circular which the Committee sent out to thirty trading and 
manufacturing towns was among the Rockingham papers, en- 


' ‘Letters of Dennys de Berdt, 1757-1770’, ed. A. Mathews. Publications of the Col. 
Soc. of Mass., vol. xiii, p. 431. 

2 The meeting had been publicly advertised (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38339, fo. 166). 

3 A copy of the names and terms of appointment of this committee is kept in the 
Liverpool papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38339, fo. 166). They were chosen to ‘Consider 
of the best Method of Application for Procuring the Relief and Encouragement of the 
North American trade, and to apply to the Outports and to the Manufacturing Citys 
and Towns for their Concurrence and Assistance’. They extended their powers far 
beyond the wording of their appointment. 

“ Summary of the debate on the Repeal of the Stamp Act, in Annual Register, 1766, 
p. 37: ‘ They represented the petitions as the result of ministerial artifice.’ 
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dorsed by Burke, with enthusiasm ‘N.B. This letter concerted 
between the Marquis of R. and Mr. Trecothick, the principal 
instrument in the happy repeal of the Stamp Act.’! A few weeks 
later an elated American agent was reporting the complete support 
of the ministry,? although Dowdeswell had definitely failed to carry 
his proposals for repeal in the meeting of the leaders of the con- 
nexion before Parliament opened.* Later, Burke himself was in 
direct communication with the outports on details of the agitation.* 
These facts accord ill with the generally accepted belief that the 
ministry made no effort to meet the situation, and that it was Pitt 
who forced the undecided ministry into action which conformed 
with public demands. Yet it is true that they did not declare 
themselves until well into the new year, and that even then, unlike 
Pitt, they compromised by laying heavy stress on the right, if not 
the expediency, of colonial taxation.’ The explanation of this 
apparent contradiction would seem to be that with Pitt dangerous, 
and commercial opinion becoming organized, as it had not been 
since Walpole’s excise, they had in reality no alternative but to 
support the American claims for repeal. Nevertheless, since the 
court and a considerable part of the non-commercial opinion from 
which their party was drawn took a purely political view of the 
colonists’ riots, and were totally out of sympathy with their claims,® 
they were forced to act indirectly. There is no doubt that their 
intention was to force the hand both of the king and the large 
section of their party who thought that repeal was shortsighted 
cowardice, by alarming them by the ‘ clamour of the merchants ’,’ 
as a whig lord called the expression of commercial opinion, but 
that, to make this possible, as they made clear to their merchant 
supporters,® certain concessions must be made, on the other hand, 
to conservative opinion. 

Under the skilful control of Trecothick, and with the knowledge 
of ministerial support (a condition entirely new to commercial 
movements of this kind, which had in the past been bitterly anti- 
ministerial), the organization proved the most effective of the 
commercial agitations up to this date, and showed at the same 
time how widespread were the American trading interests, yet 


1 Rockingham Memoirs, i. 319. 2 ‘Letters of D. de Berdt’, p. 308. 

’ J. Adolphus, The History of England-from the Accession of George III (1802), i. 217. 

* Burke Corr. i. 99, Henderson (Glasgow merchant) to Burke, 9 February 1766. 

5 The first decision was reached in a meeting of 17 January (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
35430, fo. 31) referred to in D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, 1760-1766, 
p. 262. 

® The king made it clear that it was only under pressure of necessity that he agreed 
to the repeal on any terms (Corr. of King George III, i. 269. Memorandum by the king, 
11 February 1766), and at one stage observers thought that the ministry would fall on 
the subject (Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield (1892 ed.), iii. 1335). 

’ Rockingham, Memoirs, i. 284. The expression was the second Lord Hardwicke’s. 
® ‘Letters of D. de Berdt’, p. 311. Reports conversations with Conway. 
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how surprisingly easy to bring under centralized control from 
London. Barlow Trecothick, in an examination before the house, 
showed this in a frank account of their methods. 


I will give a candid account—we find America in confusion, our property 
in danger, our Remittances uncertain and the Trade in danger of annihila- 
tion—we were called on by the Bristol Merchants—this hastened our 
meeting for all the Merchants trading to North America. They met, chose 
a committee, they instructed that committee to write circular Letters to 
the manufacturing Towns requiring their Support in an application to 
Parliament, and to use their interest with the Members to make the interest 
of Great Britain the Basis of their application. . . . Many of the manu- 
facturing Towns sent for the form of a petition which we declined particu- 
larly at Bristol—we thought it too indecent and desired them to speak for 
their own feelings and that none should complain but what were aggrieved. 


Thirty circular letters sent for petitions to most Towns. In every 
Answer they were thankful for our Motions and desired copy of Petitions. 


In general I believe the petitions would have come though Letters had not 
been sent.’ 


Local bodies were formed in Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, with which the central committee kept in touch,? and 
from which at a later stage witnesses were sent to represent their 
grievances. Twenty-three petitions were received by the house 
of commons between 17 and 29 January, all expressed in terms 
of concerted similarity,? and even before they came in the first 
step was gained, for a parliamentary inquiry had been agreed to. 

This was a valuable advance, for here there was a further 
opportunity to show the nature and extent of the movement, and 
again the ministry and merchants’ organizations worked together. 
Rose Fuller, a West Indian and a strong supporter of the ministry, 
was made chairman ; witnesses of every type were called together, 
members of the London committee of merchants, whose powers 
were expanding as the agitation grew, among them Trecothick, 
who also sent in written notes;* merchants from Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Bristol ; manufacturers from Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and Manchester. A London goldsmith gave valuable evidence 
on the bullion trade, a few merchants and agents from America, 
including Benjamin Franklin, described American conditions, and 
the chairman of the West Indian Association gave support ° which 
showed how much the jealousies between the two trades were, at 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 101. Cf. ‘Letters of D. de Berdt’, pp. 307-8, and 
copy of correspondence between Trecothick and the Mayor of Norwich, 6 to27 December 
1765 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22358, fo. 32 seg. Buckingham Corr.). 

? Ibid., fo. 214 seg. Trecothick’s notes on the Petition from the merchants of 
London. 

5 Journ. of the House of Commons, xxx. 462 seqq. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 214. 

5 Ibid., fo. 188. 
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least temporarily, overborne by this new common danger.! Public 
fervour was still further aroused by the political issues which the 
colonists and their supporters in Parliament had introduced into 
what seemed a commercial subject, and by the great speeches of 
Pitt who was stirred from his torpor. Only less successful were the 
first speeches of Burke, worked to a fever of enthusiasm by this 
the first great issue of his political career. 

The result was what they had hoped. Unwillingly and with 
careful reservations the king and most of their supporters gave 
way, the repeal was passed, and the Rockingham ministry, though 
it shared the popular glory with Pitt, had passed successfully 
through the crisis. Burke shared fully in this success. Not only 
did he make his successful beginning in the house, but his real 
power in the party had grown remarkably. His activities in keep- 
ing the ministry and the merchants in touch, during this agitation 
and the parliamentary inquiry which was part of it, were probably 
the most successful practical work that he ever did in power. So 
active were he and Dowdeswell in establishing relations with the 
merchants all over the country that he had already founded his 
reputation among the general commercial interests. With Rock- 
ingham and Dowdeswell alone among the ministers, he received 
before and on the fall of the ministry addresses of thanks from 
several towns in terms which justify his boast that the Rockingham 
administration tried to understand and satisfy the needs of every 
section of commercial opinion.” 

The third period of their office was, however, upon them. In 
the crisis they had triumphed by making the demands of the 
organized American trades their own, but machinery had been 
set going which it was beyond their power to control. From the 
beginning of the inquiry, as is plain from the fragmentary accounts 
of their evidence,? the commercial witnesses tended to wander from 
the question immediately before them to all the vague complaints 
that had been only hesitatingly formed in the preceding period. 
It is even possible that Trecothick and the merchant leaders, in 
framing their agitation from the beginning in general terms, had 
deliberately played for this object. In any case, the opportunities 
for joint action, the success of their organization, and the know- 
ledge that they were carrying the government before them, led 
them, even before the repeal of the Stamp Act, to demands which 


1 The co-operation with the North American interests appears to have been com- 
plete among the merchants in the West Indian interest, the only exception being Sir 
Alexander Grant, but some of the landlords voted against the repeal; see List of the 
Minority in the House of Commons who voted against the Bill to Repeal the Stamp Act. 
Paris, 1766. (It said that it was printed in ‘ Paris’ to avoid the possibility of unpleasant 
consequences to printers and publisher.) 

2 Burke Corr. i. 104, 12 June 1766, address from the Merchants of Lancaster; Prior, 
Life of Edmund Burke (Bohn ed., 1891), p. 90. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 33030, fo. 78 seqq. 
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only increased with the chances of success, and removed all 
initiative from the Rockingham ministry. When on 21 February, 
after reporting the resolutions which were to form the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, the chairman announced that the house wished to 
continue sitting in committee on American trade affairs,! just as 
public opinion thought the whole matter was satisfactorily ended, 
the elated merchant leaders knew it had only begun. 


There is yet much to be done [wrote Dennis de Berdt, member of the 
London Committee, and Agent for Massachusetts], The Admiralty Courts 
must be restrained, the exorbitant Duty on Molasses Lowerd, and the 
restraints on Trade removed, and this we hope to effect through the favour 
of the present ministry who Justly think the Interest of England and her 
Colonies one.” 


With the political elements removed the purely commercial 
ones began to show themselves again in a truer form, but no longer 
an uncontroversial one. This form was the challenge by the now 
confident North American merchants to the West Indians, with 
whom they had just been in alliance, on the two points where their 
interests clashed most directly, and on which they had been drift- 
ing to open conflict before the interruption occurred. The remain- 
ing two of the triad of acts ? which make up the Rockingham com- 
mercial policy are the product of this last period. It became plain, 
however, that the centre of activity did not lie in the ministry, 
whose internal difficulties were also at their height, as the dislike 
of the king and court party on the one hand, and the renewed 
activity of Pitt on the other, undermined their unity and control. 
It lay in the extra-parliamentary negotiations to which business 
in the house tended to become merely the sequel, and particularly 
in the relations of the committee of merchants trading to North 
America, and the similar committee of the West India merchants. 
There was considerable truth in Grenville’s sneer at ‘ the overbear- 
ing and delegation of administration to a Club of North America 
merchants at the King’s Arms Tavern ’,‘ and the ministry could 
do little more than anxiously await the result. 

At first it seemed as if a conflict might be avoided. The West 
Indians, shaken by the danger of the Stamp Act disturbance and 
realizing the formidable strength of the organization against them, 
were prepared to compromise. Rose Fuller wrote, what they would 
never have admitted before, that the proposed reduction of the 
duty on foreign molasses from 3d. to ld. per gallon might be an 

1 Journ. of the House of Commons, xxx. 586. 

2 ‘Letters of D. de Berdt’, p. 314. Cf. p. 315. 

5 (i) Act for Repealing Certain Duties, and Encouraging, Regulating, and Securing 
the Trade of this Kingdom, and the British Dominions in America ; (ii) Act for Opening 
Certain Ports in Dominica and Jamaica, &c. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32975, fo. 58, J. West to Newcastle, 30 April 1766. Account 
of Proceedings in the House of Commons, 
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improvement as a duty ‘which will certainly be collected’ and ‘ will 
also accustom the North American Colonies to obedience ’,) and 
only six days after the third reading of the repeal and a fortnight 
before the house again resolved itself into committee, the two com- 
mittees had met and come to a compromise.? This was reported to 
the ministry by a joint committee. Greatly relieved, Rockingham 
reported to the king that there was ‘ The Greatest Prospect of an 
Advantageous System of Commerce being Established for the 
Mutual and General Interest of this Country ’, since ‘ several of 
the matters which might have occasioned dispute were nearly 
agreed between them ’.® 

Though it is unlikely that the compromise satisfied all sections 
of West Indian opinion, which was naturally finding some difficulty 
in readjusting itself to the sudden change in the relations of the 
American trades,‘ all would probably have gone well, had the 
North American merchants pressed no farther. With the two West 
Indian leaders, Beckford and Fuller, supporting their policy, more- 
over, the ministry might have maintained unbroken the united 
commercial support which was becoming increasingly necessary 
for its prestige as its position grew weaker. Early in April Horace 
Walpole became convinced that their only hope of maintaining 
themselves was by recuperation after a hasty prorogation,® by May 
Newcastle was urging the hurrying of the necessary business 
through the house for the same purpose. Even if this were done, 
he thought on the last night ‘ the Thoughts of our principal Friends 
might be known—the Sense of the City and even in some degree 
of the country . . . and from thence the possibility or Propriety of 
going on may be better judged of ’.6 It was just at this crucial 
point, however, that parliamentary business was held up, the 
opposition and malcontents given an opportunity which they were 
quick to take, and the ministry’s prestige definitely broken, by the 
violent breach between the North American and West Indian 
interests. On 7 April there suddenly came to a head the demand 
among traders and manufacturers with American interests for the 
opening of Dominica as a free port for ships from all the foreign 
West Indies. Concerted petitions stressing particularly the manu- 
facturing needs came from Bristol, Liverpool, Lancaster, and Man- 
chester, to be followed later by a great petition from London.’ 
Though it is just possible that the London Committee which was 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32975, fo. 147, R. Fuller to Newcastle, enclosure in letter of 
10 May 1766. 

? Ibid. 38339, fo. 235 (copy); printed in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1766, p. 228. 

® Corr. of King George III, i. 282, 12 March 1766. 

* See article in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1766, p. 228. 

5 H. Walpole, Memoirs, ii. 232. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32975, fo. 72, Newcastle to Rockingham, 2 May 1766 (secret). 
One of his chief reasons was his well-grounded fear of the defection of Grafton. 

7 Journ. of the House of Commons, xxx. 708 and 750 (London Petition). 
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in negotiation with the West Indians had not initiated this move- 
ment, it certainly took it up with enthusiasm. The West Indians 
in return, under the leadership of Beckford,! at once threw them- 
selves into violent opposition, though a small section, among whom 
were the Fullers, seem to have maintained their whig alliance. 

The administration realized the gravity of the situation, but, 
unable to check its supporters, it hastily called a cabinet 
meeting to decide on a policy before the matter was brought up 
in the house.2 Their usual disunion on commercial matters was 
now accentuated by even more ominous factors. While Rocking- 
ham and his group were as ever prepared to support the North 
American merchants, with whom Burke and Dowdeswell were 
again in close touch, Newcastle hesitated at first in face of West 
Indian hostility. Others definitely opposed the suggestion with a 
decision which was increased by the news which went round that 
Pitt, under the combined influence of irritation with the ministry 
and the pressure of his personal friend Beckford, was prepared to 
support his old allies the West Indians. Neither Burke nor a 
deputation of London merchants,‘ moreover, could change his 
attitude. 

There is no space here to describe this last and greatest struggle 
of the West Indian and North American merchants, which in the 
dying days of a now totally discredited ministry was fought out 
through rather than by ministry and opposition in the house. 
Pitt indeed left the field, deserting his West Indian allies when he 
discovered, what he had not before had occasion to realize, the 
‘ill-success to his popularity’ which a conflict with the great 
North American interests brought.5 The struggle, however, con- 
tinued, and became more serious to the ministry as they realized 
that the opposition, knowing their weakness, was playing for time,® 
and that despite all their efforts their majority was melting away. 
An observer remarked : 


Mr. Beckford has treated the House of Commons every day this week, 
and I may say until night too, with his evidence relative to the duties, free 
port etc... . it makes but a ghastly appearance on the part of the directors 


1 Pp. R. O., Chatham MS. G. D. 8, 19, Beckford to Pitt, 18 April 1766. 
? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32974, fo. 348, Rockingham to Newcastle, 11 April 
1766. 

8% Ibid., fo. 350, Newcastle to Rockingham, 11 April 1766; P. R. O., Chatham MS. 
G. D. 8, 19, Beckford to Pitt, 18 April 1766. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32974, fo. 370, Rockingham to Newcastle, 13 April 1766; 
ibid., fo. 389. Newcastle, rough memorandum, ‘ Ald. Trecothick, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Hanbury, Merchants that went to Mr. Pitt.’ Burke had seen Pitt several days earlier 
when reporting the suggestion from Rockingham (ibid., fo. 417). 

5 Pitt’s change of attitude was first seen in the debate of 30 April (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 32975, fo. 58). 


® Jbid., fo. 97, West to Newcastle, 7 May 1766. Ibid., fo. 98, Onslow to Newcastle, 
7 May 1766. 
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of the political machine when in a question of such importance as that now 


before the House . . . only seventy members could be found to attend their 
dutys." 


Such a position could not be allowed to continue, and the ministry 
through Rose and Stephen Fuller, the West Indians, as well as its 
usual intermediaries, was trying desperately, since the opposing 
bodies could come to no compromise, to persuade the West Indians 
into agreement by the grant of new concessions to their other trade 
demands. Negotiations of this kind had been going on continually 
behind the business of opposition,? and on 8 May the ministry was 
rejoiced to hear that, through the ‘ infinite merit ’* of Rose and 
Stephen Fuller, an agreement satisfactory to all shades of West 
Indian opinion had been reached. That the West Indians had good 
cause to be satisfied by the compensations which were made them 
is shown by the rough drafts and final copy of their agreement, 
preserved among the Newcastle papers.‘ For the ministry the 
success of this negotiation was the last satisfaction which they 
obtained, for though opposition at once collapsed, when the West 
Indian change of front became apparent, and the resolutions em- 
bodying their two acts for American trade were passed the same 
night,® it was too late to strengthen their cause. Fully reconciled, 
however, the North American and West Indian merchants con- 
tinued to follow up their successes, and, laying down the main lines 
of the regulations for the new Free Ports,® concluded the com- 
mercial policy which they had forced into existence, although the 
ministry gave it their own name. 

At this very time the exhausted ministry was falling. In July, 
with Burke still loyally struggling to keep up, by the example of 
an address from the North American and West Indian merchants, 
the claim of his patrons to be the favourites and benefactors of the 
great merchant classes with their interests in the West,’ the first 
Rockingham ministry disappeared. 

1 Chatham Corr. ii. 417, Nuthall to Pitt, 8 May 1766. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 247. Notes on Suggested Agreement—names of 
West Indian witnesses, accompanied, it is stated, by a letter from S. Fuller (Agent for 
Jamaica) to Dowdeswell, probably that of 30 April (Add. MS. 32975, fo. 62). 

* Ibid., fos. 110, 112, 114, G. Onslow to Newcastle, 8 May 1766. 

* Ibid. 33030, fo. 243. Agreement of the West Indian Committee (rough copy) 
docketed house of commons, 8 May 1766. Fo. 245, fair copy, with alterations. (See 
appendix.) That the West Indians did not consider the compromise in the light of a 
defeat is suggested by the wording of an invitation to Newcastle to a West Indian 
dinner 13 June 1766 (ibid. 32975, fo. 400). 

5 Ibid., fo. 112, West to Newcastle, 8 May 1766. 

® Printed. Brit. Mus. 213. i. 5(99), Regulations for Opening the Island of Dominica 
as a Free Port, approved by the Merchants of the West Indian and North American 
Committees in order to increase the Consumption of our Manufactures and to extend 


the Trade and Navigation of Great Britain. n.d. I am indebted to Miss H. Allen of 


Vassar College for this note. These regulations were incorporated in the statute with 
slight modifications. 


* Burke Corr. i. 107, Burke to Rockingham, 21 August 1766; Rockingham Memoirs, 
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With it went Burke into the long opposition in which his genius 
was to be formed, but the lines of his career had already been laid. 
A year before almost unknown, he had, at a time when young and 
ambitious men were numerous, made a striking success in the 
house, and won a name in the organization of complicated com- 
mercial affairs. Friends thought that ‘ whatever side he engages 
on. . . his abilities will be conspicuous ’,} but he had never the 
personal enterprise of the free-lance such as Pitt and Townshend.? 
Already his ambitions and enthusiasms were pledged to the first 
patrons of his political life. 

Few contemporaries can have thought that the short ministry 
which had failed to revive the solidity of half a century’s firm whig 
rule had in any way a permanent influence upon the political 
development of its time. Yet Burke saw more truly, though not 
for the reasons which he gave, when he saw in it great significance. 
In the growth of the influence of outside opinion on parliament, 
and in the formation of the claims of control and parliamentary 
reform to which this was inevitably leading up, it played, though 
involuntarily, a part. Further, this ministry gave its form both in 
practice and theory to what we consider the whig tradition of the 
eighteenth century. It was not the principles of the Pelhams, 
Cavendishes, and Russells, ruling securely as the heirs of the 
glorious revolution, but those which were forced out by the change 
from power to opposition, a compound of new needs with old 
loyalties. They were the principles which Burke conceived as 
underlying the endless personal friction, the expediencies of long 
opposition, and the crises of short-lived power among the band of 
men, for him ‘ far the best that probably ever were engaged in the 
public services of this country ’.8 L. Stuart SUTHERLAND. 


ii. 9-10. Hardwicke wrote to Rockingham, 24 August 1766: ‘I was much edified by 
the account in the papers of your reception in Yorkshire, with the Address of the manu- 
facturers etc., and had before read with pleasure the handsome and well-merited com- 
pliment to your Lordship by the Committee of Merchants in town upon your dismission 
from office. You are really beating the late Great Commoner at his own weapons.’ 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. VIIIth Report, O’Conor MSS., p. 483, O’Conor to Curry, 
17 November 1766. 

* Grafton in a letter to Chatham, 17 October 1766 (Chatham Corr. iii. 111) gave a 
shrewd estimate of him. ‘I cannot help saying, that I look upon it, that he is a most 
material man to gain, and one on whom the thoroughest dependence may be given, 
where an obligation is owned.” 

% Burke Corr. ii. 278, Burke to Shackleton, 25 May 1776. 
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APPENDIX 


I. Agreement of the West Indian Committee. Endorsed House of Commons, 
May 8th. 1766. (Rough Copy.) (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 243.) 


(Erasures, here enclosed in brackets [ ], occur in the original. Phrases 
in parentheses ( ) indicate that they are in another hand.) 


. That the 18d Duty on Sugar be taken off and that 1d per Gallon be 
laid upon Melasses of the British Sugar Colonies imported into 
North America. 

. That the Time of paying the Excise on bonded Rum be prolonged 
(to a twelvemonth). 

. That [either] 6d per gallon be [taken off Rum and] (additional duty 
be) laid upon Brandy, [or that 1s. per Gallon be laid on Brandy and 
Rum remain as it is]. 

. That Relief be given to the Spanish Trade (by a species of Free port 
in Jamaica for Spanish bottoms to be proposed this year). 

. That the Duty on French Sugars in North America be settled (con- 
tinued) at 5 p.c. (as it now is.) 

. That the Duty on foreign Cotton be taken off. 

. That the Duty on foreign Melasses imported into North America be 
reduced to 1d. per Gallon. 

. [All other Articles as Administrations think proper.] 

. That all Sugars coming from North America to Great Britain [to be 
warehoused and reexported] be deemed foreign. 

. (marked ). [The free port of Dominica not to be carried into Execu- 


tion this Year.] (The Freeport at Dominica for Goods of foreign 
American Growth etc. to be proposed for consideration but not 
absolutely determined whether to pass it or not this Session.) 
. The Consumption of foreign Sugars not to be permitted in Great 
Britain but upon the present high Duty. 
That the West India Committee inform the North American 
Committee of .... 


II. Fair Copy of the Above. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 245). This 
would appear to be the final form of the agreement. Here the following 
phrases are omitted : 


4. (to be proposed this year) 
10. To be proposed for consideration but not absolutely determined 
whether to pass it this session. 


The end. That the West India Committee inform the North American 
Committee of .... 


1 The Jamaica free port created is to be distinguished sharply from that of Dominica 
(dealt with in 10). The Jamaica free port was desired by the West Indians to encourage 
the Spanish smuggled bullion trade. The Dominica free port was intended (like 6) to 
get raw cotton and other materials ‘ In as great a Quantity and as Cheap as possible for 
the benefit of our own Manufacturers at Manchester where 120,000 persons are em- 
ployed therein’. The West Indians were afraid of the latter, as they saw in it a means 
of smuggling foreign sugar through North America. ‘ It is a fact very remarkable that 
in some years the Sugars imported from North America to this kingdom as of British 
Growth, exceeded considerably in Quantity what they Exported from our Colonies.’ 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33030, fo. 247.) 
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III. Fo. 247 of the same manuscript consists of rough notes on the agree- 
ment point by point. Several have against them in the margin the names 
of three prominent West Indians, Maitland, Beeston Long, and Thomas 
Collett. Reference is also made to a letter from Stephen Fuller, agent 
for Jamaica. The notes attributed to their authority stress the bad 
position of the West Indian Rum trade. With regard to clause 2 it is 
said : 

‘ The Want of this Regulation hath been most severely felt this Year, 
for there hath been lying in the Warehouses about 5000 Puncheons 
of 100 Gallons each at one time for want of a market... .’ 


So that after six months the owners had to sell it at auction to raise the 

Excise, and lost heavily. 

With regard to clause 3 
‘If Rum should continue for many Years in the situation it is in at 
present, it will ruin the Proprietors of the old Sugar Plantations, and 
prevent the settlement of our new acquisitions, so far as relates to 
Sugar and Rum.’ 


They would have preferred the 6d to be taken off Rum, but this will do. 





The Fersen Papers and their Editors 


HE papers of Hans Axel, Count von Fersen (1755-1810), the 

friend of Marie Antoinette, have long been recognized as an 
authority of first importance for the history of the French court 
during the Revolution. Unfortunately for historians, they have 
been published only in part, and in forms which make it difficult 
to use them as evidence. 

The Fersen papers fall into two groups, which may be called, 
from the places in which they are now preserved, the Stafsund and 
the Lofstad papers. 

The Stafsund papers include : (1) Fersen’s private journal for 
the years 1770-6 and 1791 (June)-1809 (January). The diary for 
the period 1777-91 (May) was destroyed by Fersen himself on the 
eve of the flight to Varennes, as he notes in his journal on 5 April 
1795. Some passages from this diary were published by Klinckow- 
strém in his Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France (1878), and 
from that source have found their way into later books. (2) 
Fersen’s letter-book, in which he made notes of all the letters that 
he wrote, with their dates and destination, and sometimes a short 
summary of their contents, from 1783to 1810. (3) Fersen’s account- 
books, dating from 1783 onwards. (4) Letters to Fersen from his 
married sister, Countess Sophie Piper. (5) Correspondence between 
Fersen and his father, Field-Marshal Axel Frederick Fersen. Ex- 
tracts from some of Fersen’s letters in this correspondence were 
printed by Klinckowstrém. (6) Correspondence between Fersen and 
Baron Taube, who was sent as Swedish agent to Aix-la-Chapelle by 
Gustavus III in 1789. The most important parts of these letters 
were published by Klinckowstrém. (7) Correspondence of the 
Fersen family, Axel’s parents, brother, and sisters. (8) Corre- 
spondence of Gustavus III. Most of this was printed by Klinckow- 
strém. (9) Correspondence of Fersen and his sister Sophie with 
persons outside the family. 

The Léfstad papers consist of (1) Correspondence between 
Fersen and Sophie Piper. Some of these letters were published by 
Heidenstam in his Marie-Antoinette, Fersen, et Barnave (1913). 
(2) A packet of forty-four letters with their answers, endorsed 
‘Correspondance politique de la Reine’, which M. Heidenstam 
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asserts to be in the writing of Marie Antoinette, and which form 
the substance of his book.! 

When Klinckowstrém’s Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France 
appeared in 1878, it was recognized that only a part even of the 
Stafsund papers had been published (e.g. Gazier, in Revue 
Historique, xi. 466) ; and, apart from a few small omissions and 
alterations noticed by Dr. Séderhjelm (e.g. pp. 27, 61, 66, 238), the 
text given in this edition has not hitherto been challenged; nor 
can this be effectively done until we have a critical edition of the 
papers as a whole. Meanwhile, thanks to translations in the Maga- 
zine of American History (iii. 300, 369, 437; xxv. 55, 156) and 
Mrs. Wormely’s useful selection (Diary and Correspondence of 
Count Axel de Fersen, 1902), this version of Fersen’s letters, and 
the view of his relations with Marie Antoinette that it encourages, 
have held the field. Quite recently a further instalment from this 
part of the Fersen papers has been published by Comte F. U. 
Wrangel, under the title of Lettres d’Axel de Fersen @ son pére 
pendant la guerre de Vindépendance d’ Amérique (1929); and this 
publication includes several letters written from Paris on the eve 
of Fersen’s departure for America in 1780 which are apparently 
unknown to his latest editor, Dr. Séderhjelm. It will, however, be 
best to leave aside the problem of the Stafsund papers, and con- 
centrate on the Léfstad papers, which have become, in recent 
years, the storm-centre of controversy. 

The controversy began with the publication, in the Revue de 
Paris of 1 and 15 November 1912, of certain letters alleged to form 
part of the correspondence between Marie Antoinette and the 
Constitutional leaders, which has already been mentioned as in- 
cluded in the Léfstad papers. The editor of the letters was 
O. G. de Heidenstam, previously known as the author of a life 
of Queen Louisa-Ulrica of Sweden, which he had been accused of 
plagiarizing from two German historians, Reinhold Koser and 
Fritz Arnheim (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 17 September 1898). A 
review of these letters in Annales Révolutionnaires (vol. vi, 1913, 
p. 284), while pointing out serious blunders in M. Heidenstam’s 
comments on the correspondence, and controverting his interpre- 
tation of it, did not doubt the authenticity of the text. But in the 
following year there appeared in Internationale Monatsschrift fiir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Technik (8th year, no. 5) an article by 
H. Glagau, professor at the University of Greifswald, maintaining 
that the whole of the letters upon which M. Heidenstam relied 
were forgeries ; and this article, translated by M. Ch. Krumholtz 
for Annales Révolutionnaires (vol. vii, 1914, p. 387), started a con- 


? This list is based on the account of the Fersen papers given by Dr. Sdéderhjelm in 


her Fersen et Marie-Antoinette (1930), and in a letter by her printed in Annales Histori- 
ques, Nov.—Dec. 1930. 
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troversy in France as well as in Scandinavia. It should be noted 
that meanwhile (1913) M. Heidenstam had published the letters 
in book form, with an introduction and running commentary in 
French. 

Professor Glagau first pointed out that some suspicion attaches 
to these letters owing to the doubt as to their origin. There was a 
correspondence, he admits, between Marie Antoinette and the 
Constitutionalists, and she did intend to show it to Fersen : ‘ Je 
vous garde’, she writes to him on 7 December 1791, ‘ pour le 
temps heureux, oi nous nous reverrons, un volume de correspon- 
dance trés curieuse, et d’autant plus curieuse, qu’il faut rendre 
justice & ceux qui y ont pris part; personne au monde ne s’en 
doute.’ But, unless this volume was entrusted to Fersen by the 
queen during his last visit to the Tuileries on 13 February 1792, 
and is to be identified with the ‘ portfolio containing the queen’s 
papers’ which was in his possession in the following November, one 
might naturally suppose that it had been burnt in the general 
destruction of compromising papers mentioned by Fersen in his 
letter to Gustavus III, 24 March 1792: ‘ Dans cette extrémité le 
roi et la reine ont pris toutes les mesures possibles ; ils ont brulés 
et detruit tous leurs papiers: ceux qu’ils ont voulu absolument 
conserver sont en sireté ’: and the last reference is probably to 
the ‘ iron safe ’ afterwards discovered in the Tuileries, which cer- 
tainly did not contain this correspondence. 

But Professor Glagau was not content to throw doubt on the 
origin of the correspondence. He went on to argue from internal 
evidence that it could not be genuine. Since some of his argu- 
ments under this head were subsequently countered by Messrs. 
Stenbock and Groenblad, in their attempt to rehabilitate the 
documents (v. infra), it will be necessary so far to anticipate these 
later developments. (1) Both the Constitutionalists (letter of 
25 September 1791) and the queen (10 October) assume the king’s 
right to nominate to the office of ‘ Gouverneur de Paris’: but in 
fact, says Professor Glagau, there was never any such post. Messrs. 
Stenbock and Groenblad admit this, but show that the words ‘ de 
Paris ’ come, not from the text of the letters, but from a mistaken 
comment by M. Heidenstam: he should have said ‘ Gouverneur 
du Dauphin’. Professor Glagau in a subsequent reply accepts 
this explanation. (2) de Ségur is represented (Heidenstam, pp. 
193, 234) as refusing nomination as minister of Foreign Affairs 
because of opposition in the Assembly : but the Assembly would 
have welcomed his appointment. Messrs. Stenbock and Groenblad 
make no answer to this difficulty. (3) Barnave is represented 
(5 November, Heidenstam, p. 240) as telling the queen that Nar- 
bonne and Mme. de Staél are hostile to Lafayette: but they were 
not. There is no reply from Messrs. Stenbock and Groenblad. 
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(4) In a letter of 18 November (Heidenstam, p. 240) Marie Antoi- 
nette speaks of Lafayette as commandant of the National Guard: 
she must have known that he had resigned this post six weeks 
before, on 8 October. The actual words are : ‘ Il est clair que dans 
son propre intérét méme il [Lafayette] doit employer toute la 
force qu’il a entre ses mains pour le maintien de l’ordre et la 
sireté des Tuileries.’ Messrs. Stenbock and Groenblad say this 
does not involve the error suggested by Professor Glagau: the 
professor persists that it does. (5) Barnave, in a letter dated 12-13 
December (Heidenstam, p. 254), describes the reception by the 
Assembly of the king’s veto on a decree against the priests which 
was not communicated to the house until 19 December. (6) In the 
same letter Barnave advises the queen as to the filling up of certain 
places in the ministry which had in fact been filled several weeks 
before. Messrs. Stenbock and Groenblad here explain that the 
letter in question bears the date ‘le 13 9br’, i.e. 13 November ; 
but that M. Heidenstam misread it as ‘ le 13 du Matin ’, and then 
put the letter in December. Professor Glagau replies that, even so, 
the names suggested as ministers are historically improbable. 
Further, difficulty (5) above is made worse by the new date. 
(7) Barnave (Heidenstam, p. 257) calls Garnier minister of the 
Interior at a time when that office was held by Cahier de Gerville. 
There is no answer. (8) Finally, M. Heidenstam (p. 273) gives as a 
new memorandum from the Feuillants to the emperor in December 
1791 what is mainly a summary of that sent in January 1792 
(Arneth, p. 269); further, this document contains an estimate of 
Orleans’ influence which is contrary both to the January memo- 
randum, and to the facts. Again, there is no answer. 

From these two lines of argument Professor Glagau concluded 
that ‘il est hors de doute qu’il s’agit de l’ceuvre d’un faussaire ’. 
But who was the forger? In Professor Glagau’s original article 
this point was left open ; but in his later answer to Messrs. Sten- 
bock and Groenblad he roundly accused M. Heidenstam of having 
forged the documents himself. What brought about this further 
development ? On 5 March 1914 there appeared in Aftenposten 
an article by the Norwegian historian Wilhelm Munthe announcing 
his agreement with Professor Glagau’s criticisms. Upon this, M. 
Heidenstam submitted the documents to Count Carl Magnus 
Stenbock, sub-librarian of the Royal Library at Stockholm, and 
Carl Groenblad, director of the Nobel Library, for their opinion as 
to their authenticity. It may be noted, in passing, that Dr. Alm- 
quist, who, as ‘ Archiviste royal’, might have been thought the 
best authority for this purpose, declined to act: it is not said why. 
As soon as he heard of this move, Professor Munthe wrote again to 
Aftenposten (15 March), objecting that Messrs. Stenbock and 
Groenblad were personal friends of M. Heidenstam, that they had 
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no special qualifications to decide such a question, and that there 
were not, in Sweden, sufficient specimens of the original writing of 
Marie Antoinette, or of the Constitutional leaders, to enable them 
to make a fair comparison. He suggested that M. Heidenstam 
should allow the documents to be sent to Paris, so that they might 
be examined by a committee of experts such as Messrs. Aulard, 
Chuquet, Mathiez, de Nolhac, and Seignobos. But his suggestion 
came too late. On the very same day, within a week of the arrival 
of the documents at Stockholm, the verdict of Messrs. Stenbock 
and Groenblad appeared in Dagens Nyheter. (It was reprinted in 
German in Internationale Monatsschrift for June 1914, and in 
French, translated by Ernest Daudet, in L’Intermédiaire des 
chercheurs et des curieux of 30 May, L’ Amateur d’ Autographes for 
August-September, and Annales Révolutionnaires, vii. 675). This 
document stated (1) that the letters used by M. Heidenstam cer- 
tainly exist ; (2) that there is good evidence of their having been 
in the possession of the Piper family ever since they were given to 
Countess Sophie Piper by Fersen himself ; (3) that the collection 
contains undoubtedly genuine autographs of Gustavus IV and 
Duke Charles, dated 29 March 1792 (it is not clear what relation 
these letters bear to the Heidenstam correspondence, nor how they 
help to verify its authenticity) ; (4) that the Fersen-Piper corre- 
spondence consists of 107 sheets of Fersen’s own copies of his 
letters, and 237 sheets of Sophie’s replies; (5) that the letters from 
Marie Antoinette are undoubtedly in the same hand as certain 
original and facsimile letters of hers with which they have been 
compared ; (6) that one of the Heidenstam letters is on paper 
bearing a water-mark common in the Stafsund letters. Messrs. 
Stenbock and Groenblad therefore conclude : ‘ Il ne peut done y 
avoir le moindre doute: la personne qui a écrit ces billets et qui a 
aussi recu ces lettres [since they bear marginal comments in the 
same hand] n’est autre que la reine Marie-Antoinette.’ 

The rest of the article deals with the internal difficulties 
raised by Professor Glagau (v. swpra); as to which M. Heiden- 
stam’s defenders admit that they cannot approve of his editorial 
methods. 

It was in answer to this defence that Professor Glagau pro- 
duced his clinching argument, and attempted to fasten the charge 
of forgery upon M. Heidenstam himself. He had, in his original 
article, called attention to the fact that the versions of several of 
the letters published in M. Heidenstam’s book did not agree with 
the versions of the same letters given by himself, a short time 
before, in the Revue de Paris. This was at first put down merely 
to M. Heidenstam’s extreme inaccuracy. But further examination 
convinced Professor Glagau that, whereas the second version was 
the one that corresponded to the alleged original (conveniently 
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printed, for reference, at the end of M. Heidenstam’s book), it also 
bore marks of being an editorial improvement upon the first : in 
which case the inference would be that M. Heidenstam had forged 
his ‘ original documents ’ to correspond with his own final idea of 
how Marie Antoinette ought to have expressed herself. 

It will be necessary, in order to explain this point, and to 
enable the reader to judge for himself, to print both versions of the 
‘test ’ letter. It is written by Fersen to his sister at the moment 


when he has heard of the execution of the queen. 


Text 1, from the Revue : 


Ma chere et bonne Sophie, 
Plaignez-moi, plaignez-moi ! L’état, 
dans lequel je suis, ne peut se con- 
cevoir que par vous. J’ai tout perdu 
dans ce monde. Vous seule me 
restez. Celle qui faisait mon bon- 
heur, celle pour laquelle je vivai, 
n'est plus. Oui, ma tendre Sophie, 
je n’ai jamais cessé de l’aimer, ce 
sentiment me dominait, il était le 
tout du tout en moi. Je lui aurais 
sacrifié ma vie avec joie, j’aurais 
donné mille vies pour elle, si je les 
avais. Elle n’est plus et je vis encore. 
Mon Dieu, pourquoi m’accabler ainsi! 
En quoi ai-je mérité ta colére ? Elle 
est montée au ciel, et je suis encore 
sur terre. Ma coupe est comble et 
je ne sais comment je puis vivre et 


Text 2, from the book : 


Ma tendre et bonne Sophie, Ah ! 
plaignez-moi, plaignez-moi. L’état 
ou je suis ne se peut concevoir que 
par vous. J’ai donc tout perdu dans 
le monde. Vous seule me restez. 
Ah! ne m’abandonnez pas. Celle 
qui faisait mon bonheur, celle pour 
laquelle je vivais, oui, ma tendre 
Sophie, car je n’ai jamais cessé de 
Yaimer, non je ne le pouvais, jamais 
un instant je n’ai cessé de l’aimer et 
tout du tout je lui aurais sacrifié ; 
je le sens bien en ce moment. Celle 
que j’aimais tant, pour qui j’aurais 
donné mille vies, n’est plus! Ah, 
mon Dieu; pourquoi m’accabler 
ainsi, par quoi ai-je mérité ta 
colére? Elle ne vit plus! Ma 
douleur est & son comble, et je ne 


supporter ma douleur. sais comment je puis vivre et 


supporter ma douleur. 


Comparing these two versions, Professor Glagau argues that 
the words ‘ L’état ot je suis’, ‘donc’, ‘car’, and ‘ Ma douleur 
est 4 son comble’, in text 2, are editorial improvements on text 1; 
and that the sentence ‘ Elle est montée au ciel’, &c., has been 
omitted in text 2 as inelegant. This is very dubious criticism. It 
might be argued with perhaps greater force that the incoherent 
sentence in text 2 beginning, ‘ Celle qui faisait mon bonheur ’ is 
natural to a man writing in deep emotion, and that the words 
“n’est plus’ in text 1 are an editorial addition to make it gram- 
matical; the same explanation would account for the other 
alterations in text 1 of this sentence, especially the treatment of 
the phrase ‘ tout du tout’. Knowing, by now, M. Heidenstam’s 
methods of transcription, it is altogether easier to suppose that he 
is no forger, but that text 1 represents his more journalistic version 
(shall we say ?), for the Revue, and text 2 his more scholarly ver- 
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sion, for publication in book form. If Professor Glagau had con- 
sidered the matter a little more fully, he might have been struck 
by two further objections to his theory. The first is that his ‘ test ’ 
case is one of a very small number of instances in which M. Heiden- 
stam’s printed text corresponds with the original manuscript, 
whether authentic or forged. If he had compared other letters as 
printed in the Revue and in M. Heidenstam’s book with the Léfstad 
manuscripts, he would have been quite unable to say which version 
was original, and which editorial, for both are so inaccurate ; and 
thus his argument for forgery would have broken down. The other 
point is this. Professor Glagau’s reasoning really requires that M. 
Heidenstam should have forged his documents between the 
publication of text 1 in the Revue and the publication of text 2 in 
his book. But this is so absurd that it throws suspicion upon the 
professor’s whole line of attack. 

French historians have so far been content to accept Professor 
Glagau’s original criticism of M. Heidenstam’s work. The verdict 
of Messrs. Stenbock and Groenblad appeared in Révolution Fran- 
caise (Ixvii. 286) and Revue Historique de la Révolution Francaise 
(vii. 336) without Professor Glagau’s reply; and though later 
writers have treated the book as suspect, they have not generally 
regarded its author as worse than unscholarly.* 

So the matter rested in 1914. Two years later, and apparently 
in ignorance of previous criticisms, Miss E. D. Bradby, the bio- 
grapher of Barnave, contributed to this Review (ante, xxxi. 238) 
an article entitled Marie Antoinette and the Constitutionalists; the 
Heidenstam Letters, in which she gave detailed reasons for thinking 
that the forty-four letters attributed by M. Heidenstam to Marie 
Antoinette were forgeries. 

The suspicion of forgery attaches to all alleged letters of Marie 
Antoinette published in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Sybel proved that all the Hunolstein letters were spurious. The 
first critical edition of the queen’s correspondence, that produced by 
La Rocheterie and Beaucourt in 1895-6, revealed the fact that the 
letters published by Feuillet de Conches included a number of 
forgeries, and that there were some even in Arneth’s Marie- 
Antoinette, Joseph II., und Leopold IT. (1866) (v. Revue des Questions 
Historiques, vol. 57, p. 559). There are, indeed, good reasons for 
thinking that the Léfstad papers were deposited there by Fersen 
(v. supra). It is also admitted that the letters published by 


? An exception is M. Georges Michon, who, in his Adrien Duport (1924, p. xix), 
accepts Professor Glagau’s criticisms, and adds that he has compared a facsimile of one 
of Barnave’s letters given by M. Heidenstam with original specimens of Barnave’s 
writing, and has found in it certain letter-forms which were not used by Barnave, 
particularly a Scandinavian dotted y which would hardly be adopted by any French- 
man. This is a criticism whose value it is difficult to judge without an examination of 
the documents. 
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Heidenstam ‘ show a minute knowledge of current events’; that 
‘ the advice given to the queen [in them] is, in the main, such as the 
Constitutionalists may reasonably be supposed to have offered ’ ;! 
and that they include two documents known from other evidence 
to be genuine. But this is hardly enough, in view of the objections 
urged, on internal grounds, by Miss Bradby. 

These objections concern both the alleged origin and the con- 
tents of the correspondence. (1) The account of the opening of 
relations between the queen and the Constitutional leaders given 
by Marie Antoinette in the Heidenstam letters is difficult to reconcile 
with that given by her in a letter to Mercy d’Argenteau published 
by Arneth (31 July 1791). The personnel of the ‘ committee of 
five ’ who are represented as in correspondence with the queen 
seems unlikely; Miss Bradby particularly resents the attempt to 
implicate Barnave. The policy which they urge upon the queen is 
at once similar and inferior to that with which she was already 
familiar in a memorandum by Le Huc, the commandant of the 
Dauphin’s Guard. (2) The letters of the Constitutionalists are out 
of keeping with the known character and abilities of Duport, C. 
Lameth, and Barnave. Miss Bradby denies that such ‘ fustian ’ 
could have been penned by ‘a great orator and debater’, ‘a 
thinker with more than a touch of genius ’, and ‘ the best tactician 
in the Assembly ’; or that an attitude towards the queen which 
is at times ‘ very rude’ could have been adopted by one in whom 
‘courtesy was ingrained ’, another who was ‘ notoriously pleasant 
and genial ’, and a third who ‘ had all the graces of a courtier ’. 
(3) The queen’s part in the correspondence, it is maintained, is no 
less out of character. ‘ It is not the queen of the other letters that 
we meet with here.’ ‘If they were genuine, they could only alter 
our estimate of her character for the worse’; for they represent 
her as deceiving the Constitutionalists, and playing for time (and a 
foreign intervention), with a ‘ political sagacity ’ which ‘ is not an 
admirable trait ’. (4) Lastly, although the letters contain ‘a good 
deal of minute and accurate information ’, and although ‘ here and 
there are passages which may have been taken from genuine letters 
of the time ’, yet, says Miss Bradby, ‘It would require a small 
book to point out all the errors, contradictions, improbabilities, 
and absurdities of the correspondence ’. For instance, the king is 
represented as taking the president’s chair, when he visits the 
Assembly : he is called ‘le Souverain’: an article of Barnave’s 
Colonial bill of 24 September 1791 is misrepresented : the queen 
writes ‘Saint-Croix’: the king’s notification of his acceptance 
of the Constitution to the Powers is apparently not known: 
Barnave’s part in, and approval of, Montmorin’s statement of the 
king’s declaration of revolutionary principles is ignored: and in 

1 Ante, xxxi. 240. 
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several passages the Constitutionalists are represented as express- 
ing an apprehension of Orleans’ influence, and a suspicion of the 
National Guard, which are out of keeping with the historical 
situation. 

These difficulties, added to those previously raised by Professor 
Glagau, form a serious case. But it is always a delicate matter to 
judge how many improbabilities make an impossibility. Suppose, 
on the one hand, Marie Antoinette to be playing an unfamiliar part, 
with frequent promptings from Breteuil and de Moleville in the 
wings ; and, on the other hand, a group of individually brilliant 
politicians who have not hitherto acted together, and are not yet 
sure of their words : might not many of the apparent weaknesses 
of the production find a natural explanation ? 

Again, Miss Bradby, quite rightly, complains of the way in 
which this correspondence has been edited by M. Heidenstam. He 
professes to give ‘en leur entier ’ a numbered sequence of forty- 
four letters with their answers: actually he has so split them up, 
and so interlarded them with his own narrative, and with quota- 
tions from other sources, that it is impossible to reconstruct them : 
Miss Bradby’s attempt to do so produces forty-two letters from 
the queen, and fifty-one or fifty-two from the Constitutionalists. 
Further, M. Heidenstam’s quotations from his authorities are 
inaccurate, and worse. Of sixty-five quotations, mostly from Fersen 
papers not included in the forty-four letters, Miss Bradby checked 
fifty-seven ; and of these four were accurate, and sixteen nearly so. 
‘He adds words, he changes words and their order, he hardly ever 
marks omissions, at times he paraphrases.’ He quotes as a note in 
invisible ink from a letter by the queen to Fersen in the early 
summer of 1792 what was in fact a message sent by her to the 
emperor through Simolin in February of that year ; and he trans- 
fers to Fersen, with some changes, a speech made by Lamarck, 
reported by himself in his correspondence with Mirabeau. But 
what Miss Bradby does not seem to see, any more than Professor 
Glagau, is that every additional proof of M. Heidenstam’s bad 
editing makes it more difficult to clinch the argument against the 
documents that he is using: for we can never be quite sure which 
improbabilities are due to the documents, and which to the editor. 

The recent publication of Dr. Séderhjelm’s Fersen et Marie- 
Antoinette (1930) enables this line of argument to be pursued farther. 
Miss Bradby’s criticism dealt only with the forty-four letters and 
answers composing the correspondence between the queen and the 
Constitutionalist leaders : she expressly ignored the other part of 
M. Heidenstam’s material, the correspondence between Fersen 
and his sister, Sophie Piper. Considerable portions of these letters 
have now been re-transcribed by Dr. Sdderhjelm, who is well 
acquainted with the Fersen papers, and fully aware of the faults of 
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their previous editing: she is, besides, an historian of known repute. 
It is instructive, therefore, to see how her version of this further 
correspondence compares with that given by M. Heidenstam. She 
also makes use throughout her book of Fersen’s journal, which she 
knows intimately : and here, too, her quotations are a valuable 
check upon M. Heidenstam’s. We will take the most significant 
examples in chronological order. 

1774. Part of Creutz’s letter to Gustavus III, the real date of 
which is 10 April 1779, is transferred by M. Heidenstam to the 
spring of 1774, and summarized in such a way as to ignore its 
main point, viz. that Marie Antoinette is falling in love with 
Fersen (Heidenstam, p. 8 ; Sdéderhjelm, p. 69). 

1778. A significant sentence in Creutz’s letter, describing how 
the queen cannot take her eyes off Fersen, is here introduced by 
M. Heidenstam in a mutilated form, and without its context 
(Heidenstam, p. 11; Sdderhjelm, p. 69). 

1784. After the official reception given by the French court to 
Gustavus III and his suite (including Fersen) in June—July of this 
year, Fersen returned to Sweden, with a commission from the 
queen to buy her a Swedish dog (Séderhjelm, p. 101). M. Heiden- 
stam brings him back to Paris within four months, and attributes 
to the end of this year a letter which Dr. Sdderhjelm transcribes as 
dated 10 April 1790, and which contains references not only to the 
burning of country chateaux (quite out of place in 1784) but also 
to the march of the women to Versailles on 5-6 October 1789. 
Further, Dr. Sdderhjelm quotes a letter from Fersen which shows 
that he was in Sweden on 2 January 1785 (Heidenstam, p. 32; 
Séderhjelm, pp. 152, 102). 

1791. M. Heidenstam says that Fersen received, on 30 June 
1791, a letter written by the queen ‘ durant le voyage de retour de 
Varennes ’. But the letter was written on 28 June, when the royal 
family were back in the Tuileries ; and M. Heidenstam admits this 
date by attributing to ‘ le lendemain ’ another letter dated 29 June. 

1792. After Fersen’s last visit to the Tuileries on 13-14 Febru- 
ary 1792, a full account of which, taken from his own journal, is 
published for the first time by Dr. Séderhjelm (pp. 241-7), he gave 
out that he was pursuing his journey to Tours and Spain, but really 
remained in hiding at the Crawfurds’ house in Paris. M. Heiden- 
stam not only takes this pretended journey seriously, but also 
represents Fersen as paying another visit to the Tuileries on his 
return from Tours. To describe this visit he quotes a passage from 
Fersen’s journal of 21 February, which, as is quite clear from its 
contents, refers to the Crawfurd household, not to the royal family 
at all (Heidenstam, p. 300; Séderhjelm, p. 246). For his first 
mistake M. Heidenstam has some excuse in Fersen’s intentionally 
misleading letter to Taube written from Brussels a few days later, 
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in which he speaks as though he had really gone to Tours : but he 
adds, ‘ J’étais de retour 4 Paris le 19, . . . je n’ai point osé aller au 
chateau’; and this should have saved him from his second 
blunder. He adds a third, for which there is no excuse, when he 
represents Fersen as writing to Marie Antoinette, ‘ dés sa rentrée & 
Bruxelles ’, and transcribes the date of the letter as ‘ Le 6 fevrier, 
1792’, viz. a week before he started for Paris. 

It may be added that, out of thirty-seven passages in which it 
has been possible to compare M. Heidenstam’s version of the 
Fersen documents with Dr. Sdéderhjelm’s transcript, there are only 
two in which M. Heidenstam has not more or less seriously altered 
the original text. His method will be best illustrated by an ex- 
ample. Here is Fersen’s letter to his sister, written during the 
king’s trial, and dated ‘ Dusseldorf, le 24 janvier (1793) ’, first in 
Dr. Sdéderhjelm’s transcript, then in M. Heidenstam’s version. 


(1) Dr. Séderhjelm’s text : 


Oh, ma tendre et bonne Sophie, Oh! ma tendre et bonne Sophie, 
ce n’est plus qu’aupres de vous que_ ce n’est plus qu’auprés de vous que 


(2) M. Heidenstam’s text: 






je puis trouver la consolation et je 
sens plus que jamais le besoin de 
causer avec vous et le prix de votre 
amitie. Taube vous dira tous les 
details, ils font fremir et mon ame 
en est vivement affectee elle est 
dechiree par tout ce qu’elle eprouve. 
Ce n’est que demain que nous 
saurons les derniers resultats, mais 
mes craintes ne peuvent se conce- 
voir. Pauvre famille infortunee, 
pauvre Reine que ne puis-je la 
sauver au prix de mon sang ce 
seroit pour moi le plus grand bon- 
heur la plus douce jouissance pour 
mon ame, ah je sens bien en ce 
moment tout ce que je dois sentir, 
et tout ce que j’ai senti jamais, 
juges d’apres cela si je suis mal- 
heureux et si ma situation est 
affreuse. (p. 275) 


je puis trouver quelque consolation 
et je sens plus que jamais le besoin 
de votre sympathie et le prix de 
votre amitie. Taube vous dira tous 
les details de la mise en jugement 
du Roi ; ils font fremir et mon ame 
en est déchirée. Ce n’est que demain 
que nous saurons les derniers 
resultats, mais mes craintes sont 
grandes. Pauvre famille infortunee, 
pauvre Roi, pauvre Reine, que ne 
puis-je les sauver au prix de mon 
sang! Ce serait pour moi le bon- 
heur, j’en bénirais le ciel. Ma 
situation est affreuse, elle est insup- 
portable. (p. 315) 


It may be well asked, in passing, whether there is any reason, 


other than disregard for accuracy, in all these changes. It is always 
unsafe, and often unfair, to suggest motives for such treatment of a 
text: but it is obvious that M. Heidenstam’s insertion of the 
king’s name into the above extract has considerably altered its 
bearing, by suggesting that Fersen’s devotion was not in any 
special way centred on the queen, a suggestion which is, to say 


| the least, not borne out by the correspondence as a whole. 
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The result of this investigation is, first, that we can no longer 
trust M. Heidenstam’s version of the Fersen papers ; and, secondly, 
that we have less ground than might be supposed for any argument 
against their authenticity based upon his version of them. That, 
until they are published in full, is as far as it is safe to go. 

Meanwhile, it must be admitted that the cloud of doubt raised 
by M. Heidenstam’s methods has not been entirely dispersed by 
those of Dr. Séderhjelm. Her book, like his, is constructed on the 
unsatisfactory plan of a narrative illustrated by quotations. Her 
transcription of the letters and journal appears to have been care- 
fully done, in general : yet the printed version of an essential page 
of the journal, of which a facsimile appears as the frontispiece of 
her book, shows a number of small alterations in initial letters, 
stops, and accents ; a misreading of ‘ joindre ’ as ‘ prendre’; and 
the omission of four crucial words: ‘ pas vu le Roi’ (pp. 241-2). 
Again, Dr. Séderhjelm relies, for parts of her book, upon letters 
which she attributes to the queen, but which are admittedly not 
in her handwriting : some of these are in cipher (e.g. p. 204), and 
some are written by an amanuensis (e.g. p. 260). The use of these 
letters may be justifiable ; but it needs justification. Again, one 
important feature of Dr. Sdderhjelm’s book is the dating of 
Fersen’s letters by means of his letter-book (e.g. ‘ La lettre n’est 
pas datée, mais nous avons réussi a la dater grace au livre de corre- 
spondance de Fersen ’, p. 138). But we are not given the proofs, 
and are left with a feeling of insecurity. For instance, there is the 
important letter from Fersen to his sister in which he sends her, 
from the queen, a lock of hair (Heidenstam, p. 33; Sdderhjelm, 
p. 160). M. Heidenstam dates this letter 3 January 1785: Dr. 
Séderhjelm heads it ‘Ce 3 janvier (1791) ’. The original apparently 
bears no date of the year. M. Heidenstam has inferred the date 
from an event in Countess Piper’s life—the illness of her daughter 
—to which he thinks it refers. Dr. Sdderhjelm ignores this, and 
re-dates the letter 1791, merely remarking in a footnote that M. 
Heidenstam’s dating is wrong. She is almost certainly right ; but 
the reader is given no means of testing the matter. Finally, there 
are one or two instances in which we feel that Professor Glagau’s 
and Miss Bradby’s criticisms of M. Heidenstam might be applied 
to Dr. Séderhjelm. There is a passage in Saint-Priest’s Memoirs 
referring to Fersen’s stay at Versailles, and his frequent meetings 
with the queen, which occurs just before the opening of the States 
General in May 1789.1 Dr. Sdéderhjelm splits this passage into two 
parts ; she quotes the second part of it in describing the events of 
1787-8 (p. 115), and the first part in a summary of ‘ cette période ’ 
inserted between letters dated February and April 1790 (p. 150). 
Or again, she prints (p. 183) under the heading of ‘ lettres par 

1 Edn. 1929, vol. ii, p. 80. 
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lesquelles Fersen informa Gustave III et Taube de Il’arrestation ’, 
an extract beginning ‘ Tout est perdu, mon cher pére ’, and obvi- 
ously written to Fersen’s father. 

But it is ungracious to find fault with a work which has great 
critical merits, and greater historical interest. What we are mainly 
concerned to point out is that a complete and critical edition of 
the Fersen papers is urgently needed. Until that is forthcoming, 
historians will remain uncertain as to the inner relations of the 
French court during the most critical months of the Revolution. 

J. M. THompson. 





January 


Notes and Documents 


Textual Emendations to Asser’s Life of Alfred 


In Asser’s Life of King Alfred edited by Mr. W. H. Stevenson,! we 
read in chapter 91, line 14: ‘ De cotidiana nationum quae in 
Tyrreno mari usque ultimum Hiberniae finem habitant ? ’ and in 
his critical note Mr. Stevenson says that ‘ post cotidiana coniecit 
Wise legatione, ego opinor mendum in cotidiana latere’. That 
Wise’s ‘ legatione ’ is impossible will be readily admitted. Asser 
cannot have so far forgotten the literal meaning of ‘ cotidiana’ as 
to write of King Alfred’s receiving daily embassies from distant 
countries. On the other hand, I find it difficult to believe with 
Mr. Stevenson that ‘ cotidiana ’ is corrupt. We need, therefore, a 
noun capable of being qualified by ‘cotidiana’, but less inappropriate 
than Wise’s ‘legatione’. Asser’s next sentence gives the clue: 
‘Nam etiam de Hierosolyma ab Elia patriarcha epistolas et dona 
illi directas vidimus et legimus ’. In his note (p. 329) Mr. Steven- 
son identifies the letter seen and read by Asser with a letter 
written in 881 in which the Patriarch Elias begs for money for the 
rebuilding of churches. It is, therefore, King Alfred’s care for 
churches in distant lands that Asser has in mind, and in these 
circumstances he would be likely to think of the passage of St. 
Paul (II Epistle to the Corinthians, ix. 28), which in the Vulgate 
reads: ‘ Praeter illa quae extrinsecus sunt instantia mea coti- 
diana sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum ’. The word required, there- 
fore, in Asser, chapter 91, line 14, is ‘ sollicitudo ’’. We must read: 
‘De cotidiana <sollicitudine> nationum quae in Tyrreno mari 
usque ultimum Hiberniae finem habitant ? ’ 
Asser reverts to this subject in chapter 102, line 19: 


quartam (sc. partem omnium divitiarum suarum) circum finitimis in omni 
Saxonia et Mercia monasteriis et etiam quibusdam annis per vices in Bri- 
tannia et Cornubia Gallia Armorica Northanhymbris et aliquando etiam in 
Hybernia ecclesiis et servis Dei inhabitantibus secundum possibilitatem 
suam aut ante distribuit aut sequenti tempore erogare proposuit vita sibi et 
prosperitate salva. 


If it appears from this passage that the geographical distribution 


1 Oxford, 1904. 
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of King Alfred’s gifts to churches was not normally so extensive 
as chapter 91 suggests, we must allow for Asser’s habit of rhetorical 
exaggeration, and we may also remember that an embassy to Rome 
is recorded in chapter 86 and that gifts sent by the pope to King 
Alfred are mentioned in chapter 71. 

There are other passages in chapter 91 that call for emendation. 
At line 25 Mr. Stevenson puts a dagger to indicate a corruption 
before the words ‘ Qui maxima, excepto illo dolore, perturbatione 
et controversia suorum qui nullum aut parvum voluntarie pro 
communi regni necessitate vellent subire laborem ’. These words 
follow five sentences beginning with ‘ de ’, before which the words 
‘ quid loquar ’ have to be understood from the sentence preceding 
the first of them and beginning (line 12), ‘quid loquar de frequenti- 
bus contra paganos expeditionibus’. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the corruption in line 25 consists of an omission and that we must 
read ‘ qui<d de> maxima, excepto illo dolore, perturbatione ’.? 

It happens more than once in the Life that a sentence is left 
incomplete by the omission of the verb which we should expect to 
find at the end of it. A clear instance of this defect will be found 
in chapter 105, line 13, where we read: ‘ magis enim unusquisque 
tspeciali etiam in secularibus negotiis quam communi’. Here the 
words ‘ utilitati studebat ’ are necessary to the sense and, as both 
words are repeated in the next sentence, we may make this 
addition with confidence. This next sentence, however, (chapter 
106, line 1) requires correction: ‘Studebat <is> quoque in 
iudiciis etiam propter nobilium et ignobilium suorum utilitatem ’. 
The word required here is, not ‘ studebat ’, but ‘ sedebat’; and 
the loss of ‘sedebat’ may be attributed to the transfer of ‘stude- 
bat ’ from the end of the preceding sentence. 

In chapter 35, line 8, the word ‘ duo ’ and in chapter 56, line 25, 
the word ‘ tres ’ being omitted from the manuscript, it would help 
to account for their omission, if we inferred that Asser in these 
cases used Roman numerals. This also may account for the cor- 
ruption in chapter 75, lines 4 to 6, where we read : ‘exceptis his qui 
in infantia morte praeveniente praeoccupati sunt cuius numerus 
est’. Asser sometimes writes ‘ quis’ for ‘ quibus’ and he may 
have written ‘ quis numerus est ’.2 The numeral would then have 
fallen out either after ‘ quis’ or after ‘ est ’. 

In chapter 79, line 51, the sentence, ‘ et illa adiuvaretur per 
trudimenta Sancti Degui in omni causa tamen pro viribus’, has 
generally been regarded as corrupt and as defying translation. 
In the context it forms the end of an agreement between Asser and 


1 Although the printed text has ‘ qui’, the two sixteenth-century MSS. Co and B, 
which are copied from the lost Cottonian, have ‘quid’. ‘Qui’, therefore, may have 
been a misprint of Archbishop Parker’s edition left uncorrected by later editors. 

? In chapter 88, line 42, the older printed texts read ‘ queis’ for ‘ quis’. ‘ queis’ 
would give rise to ‘ cuius’ more easily than ‘ quis’ would. 
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King Alfred, to which the consent of the monastery of St. David’s 
has been given. Beginning at line 45 we read: ‘ex consilio et 
licentia nostrorum omnium pro utilitate illius sancti loci et 
omnium in eo habitantium, regi ut promiseram, eius servitio me 
devovi ea condicione, ut per sex menses omni anno cum eo com- 
manerem aut si simul possem sex menses protelare, aut etiam per 
vices, ut tribus mensibus in Britannia, ut tribus in Saxonia com- 
manerem ’, and then immediately the sentence which we are 
discussing ‘ et illa adiuvaretur’. It has been supposed that the 
sentence ‘ et illa adiuvaretur ’ relates to some advantage to accrue 
to St. David’s, because the next sentence begins ‘ Sperabant enim 
nostri’, but it seems to me that these words refer us back to 
the words ‘ex consilio et licentia nostrorum omnium ’, and that the 
advantage of St. David’s is already sufficiently indicated by the 
words ‘ pro utilitate illius sancti loci’. The words ‘ pro viribus’ 
must refer either to Asser alone, or to him and his colleagues at 
St. David’s, because they cannot be understood as indicating 
a limitation of King Alfred’s power. Consequently, in spite of the 
order of the words, we must suppose that Asser, writing from a 
Welsh standpoint, treated ‘Saxonia’ as the more remote ante- 
cedent (‘illa’) and ‘ Britannia’ as the nearer (‘ haec ’) and we can 
then translate: ‘and that Saxonia should be benefited by the 
rudiments of St. David, yet in every case in proportion to our 
powers ’. Mr. Stevenson treats ‘ rudimenta ’ as corrupt, but the 
sense required is ‘ teaching ’, and though we should expect ‘ per 
disciplinam Sancti Degui’, I do not think that Asser would be 
unlikely to use ‘ rudimenta’ in that sense. G. H. WHEELER. 


The Chronology of Hengham’s Dismissal 


In 1289-90 Hengham, C.J., was dismissed from the bench for 
having had two men arrested before they had been properly 
indicted by jury. In his defence, he declared that this only 
appeared to be the case, for the writ ordering this arrest had been 
misdated by the clerk who drew it. He alleged that such an error 
might have occurred because the clerk did not know the correct 
date, ‘ quia in cancellaria et alibi in vno et eodem die vnus clericus 
ponit vnam datam et alius aliam’.1 As a legal defence this con- 
tention was rejected. Yet it indicates the precariousness of 
chronology in medieval official records. In those records which 


1 Attention was drawn to this statement by T. F. Tout and Hilda Johnstone, 
‘State Trials of the Reign of Edward the First, 1289-93’, Trans. of Roy. Hist. Soc., 
Third Series, IX. pp. xlv, n. 1, and 35. (Hereinafter cited as 8.7.) Throughout my 
work on this problem I have enjoyed the cordial co-operation and valuable suggestions 
of Professor Johnstone, to whom I am indebted. 
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relate the narrative of Hengham’s trial, his removal from office, 
and his payment of an amercement of 8,000 marks, there is a 
noticeable lack of chronological clarity. The Assize Roll, 541 B, 
containing the legal record, and other references to Hengham 
appearing in official rolls almost prove his point that the clerical 
dating of records was irregular if not actually unreliable. 

As these printed records are now arranged the narrative of 
events is briefly thus. Nicholas de Cerne and Henry de la Leghe 
accused Hengham of maladministration sometime after 12 Novem- 
ber 1289, when a special commission of auditors began to hear 
complaints brought against royal officials.1 Hengham appears to 
have still been in office on 7 and 18 January 1290 and possibly on 
12 February.? His trial would seem to have suffered postpone- 
ments and adjournments, but his sentence was delivered at a 
parliament held post Natale.* In the first three of the four para- 
graphs preceding the description of this judgement against Heng- 
ham occur three dates, 12 May, 8 July, and 3 November.* The 
paragraph following the mention of Natale refers to a schedule, 
attached to the membrane, which intrudes the date 11 February 
1291 at this point.’ This schedule states that Hengham had made 
fine with the king pro predicta transgressione et omnibus alits trans- 
gressionibus and that he possessed the letter patent of his pardon. 


1 §.7., Select Case 8, pp. 27-40; xiii. 

2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 395 bis; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 69. 
There is considerable possibility that the reference to Hengham in office on 12 February 
1290 is inaccurate. This reference consists of an order to send certain writs, rolls, and 
records to Hengham and his associates that they might be better able to determine 
certain pleas before them. On the same day a like order was issued to send the rolls of 
Weyland and his fellows, ‘late justices of the Bench’, to Bekingham or Luvel ‘ or to 
him who supplies his place in the Bench’. The indefinite him in this quotation is 
evidence that the clerk who drew the order was ignorant of the appointment of Meting- 
ham as Weyland’s successor. This appointment was made nearly a month before, on 
15 January 1290 (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 336). 

A more flagrant example of this clerical ignorance, or indifference, appears when one 
reads on membrane 15 of Coram Rege Rollfor Hilary Term 1290(K.B. 27/122) Dominus 
Rex mandat dilectis et fidelibus suis Thome de Weyland et sociis suis iustitiariis de Banco 
to send to the king the record of a writ formerly before them. This membrane was 
dated Adhuc de Quindena Sancti Hillarii, yet as early as 25 November 1289 Margery de 
Moese was described as late the wife of Thomas de Weyland, who was then enjoying the 
right of sanctuary. Reference is also made to the goods and chattels que fuerunt 
Thome de Weylonde. If a clerk found it necessary to address the common bench as 
still Weyland’s in January 1290, it is not wholly unlikely that another clerk was 
addressing the bench coram rege, rather than Hengham personally, on 12 February 1290 
(K.R. Memoranda Roll, 17-18 Edward I, schedule to membrane 1). 

5 8.7, pp. 36-7. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 34-5; the last date, that of 3 November, is that of the day given for the 
next hearing ; this is followed by membrane 16 d recording Hengham’s defence ; the 
implication that this defence was made on 3 November seems unavoidable. This 
paragraph is followed by one commencing Postea and containing the reference to 
Natale. This Natale must then be Christmas 1290, for the three preceding dates can 
be no earlier than 1290; otherwise they would antedate the first sitting of the com- 
missioners, 12 November 1289. 

5 §.T., pp. 37, 39-40. 
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This letter patent was dated 11 February 1291.1 The ‘ aforesaid 
wrong ’ was certainly that committed against Leghe and Cerne to 
which the previous record refers. These dates, May, July, and 
November 1290, and February 1291, adjacent to the paragraph 
describing the events at the parliament post Natale, seem to require 
that this parliament was that of January 1291.? This identification 
of the parliament post Natale with that of January 1291 seems 
reasonable until the records of Hengham’s payment of his amerce- 
ment are examined. 

Here a difficulty arises. The Exchequer Roll for Easter Term 
18 Edward I records that Hengham paid to the Crown £2,000 
during May and July 1290.° This record raises the question, why 
Hengham should have paid nearly half of his amercement six 
months before he had been declared guilty. Two explanations of 
this apparent contradiction might be made. One would require 
some fantastic theory assuming that Edward I became angry when 
the accusations were first brought against Hengham and amerced 
him before the charges had been proved true. The statement in 
the record that Hengham made fine with the king after the parlia- 
ment post Natale had delivered its judgement practically destroys 
this theory. A second and more reasonable alternative is to con- 
sider that somewhere in the records, or in their present arrange- 
ment, an error occurs. 

The simplest explanation would be to allege an error in the 
records of Hengham’s payments to the Exchequer. If the Receipt 
Roll recording these payments in 1290 could be assigned to 1291, 
the contradiction would at once be removed. However, the roll 
for Easter Term 18 Edward I has been dated as commencing on 
Monday, 10 April 1290. No one questions the accuracy of this 
date. Furthermore, an examination of the roll itself discloses 
evidence which precludes the possibility that the record of Heng- 
ham’s payment was a later or erroneous insertion. He paid the 
£2,000 credited him during Easter Term in seven separate instal- 
ments on seven different dates, and each of these entries appears 
in proper order. With each entry it is also stated that the sum 
paid was de fine pro transgressione. The fact that each succeeding 
roll contains records of further payments by Hengham until and 
including 1293 reinforces the accuracy of this date; otherwise all 
of the Exchequer Rolls from 1290 to 1293 would be in error. 

1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 421. 

2 A parliament was held in January 1291 at Ashridge, Rot. Parl. i. 66-9. 
8 8.7, p. xxxviii, and Receipt Roll of the Exchequer, Easter Term, 18 Edward I 
(E 401/113, mm. 8, 3, 2); ef. the Receipt Roll of Michaelmas Term (E 401/115). 

* The editors of the State Trials accepted this date, xxxviii; the roll is so dated in 
the catalogue of the Public Record Office by Mr. Jenkinson; Miss Mabel Mills and 
Mr. H. G. Richardson also accept it. 


5 The amounts and dates of the payments during this term were: £1,000, 4 May ; 
500 marks, 8 May; £100 on 4, 6, 12, and 15 July ; £266 and 1 mark, 14 July. 
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If, then, no such simple solution to this problem exists, the 
narrative of events, as above described, must be examined. Here 
the crucial point which leads to these incompatible facts is the 
date of the parliament post Natale. Were it possible to assign 
the date of this parliament to February 1290, instead of January 
1291, a consistent and logical account could be maintained. The 
mention of Hengham as in office on 7 and 18 January 1290, and 
even on 12 February 1290, would still be possible. His payments 
to the Exchequer in May and July 1290, and again during Michael- 
mas Term 1290, would become reasonable ; and his pardon could 
still have been granted in February 1291 with due consistency. 

In order to assign the date of the parliament post Natale to 
February 1290 two things are essential. First, a parliament must 
have been held during this month and year ; secondly, there must 
be some sound reason for impugning the validity of the deduction 
from the records that this parliament post Natale was that of 
January 1291. To do this there must be some justification for the 
removal, from their present position in the printed records, of 
the paragraphs containing the dates (May, July, November 1290, 
and February 1291) immediately preceding and succeeding the 
allusion to the parliament post Natale. If some other disposition 
of these paragraphs can be made, the parliament post Natale need 
not be that of January 1291 and can then be dated February 1290. 
That a parliament was held in January and February 1290 has 
already been established.! It is said to have met from 2 January 
to 19 February.” 

Good reason for the removal of the perplexing dates from their 
present position in the printed extracts may be found upon 
examination of Assize Roll 541 B. Here the paragraphs in which 
these dates occur are found on membrane 15; the contents of 
this membrane have been printed between membranes 16 and 
16d.3 The four paragraphs on membrane 15 consist of only 22 
lines separated into four groups of 5, 5, 2, and 10 lines each and 
spaced well apart. The writing covers only 6} inches of a 23-inch 
membrane. The dorso is blank. These entries appear to have been 
made at three different times, and there occur three ascertainable 
dates—the morrow of the Ascension (12 May 1290 or 1 June 1291), 
8 July, and 3 November. The peculiar and incomplete nature of 
membrane 15 suggests that it may have been a supplementary 
one. In this roll only a few of the membranes were dated by year, 
or are datable ; on the same membrane there often occur records 
of proceedings at different times distinguishable only by an in- 
definite postea. 


1 H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, ‘ The Early Records of the English Parliaments ’, 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, v. 143—4, 152. 
* Parliamentary Writs, i. Chron. Abstract, p. 14 and note 1. 3 §.7., pp. 34-5. 
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There are two other reasons why the present location of this 
membrane in the printed extracts is an unfortunate, though 
natural enough, choice. Though the first half of the membrane 
may have been written at any time after 2 December 1289 (or 
1 December 1290),} the second half must have been written some- 
time after the conviction of the judges. This seems certain from 
the nature of the subject discussed in this part of the record, to 
wit, the amount of the damages due to Leghe and Cerne from the 
justices convicted at their instigation. The whole tenor of this last 
half of membrane 15 assumes the guilt of the justices to have been 
established at the date of writing, 12 May 1290. When the com- 
plainants against the justices appeared in court on this day, the 
record states that instanter petunt dampna sua ; the justices reply 
with an elaborate supposition. They contend that, until the 
original charge against Leghe and Cerne that they had been 
malicious abettors of an indictment against William of Tempsford 
has been proved to have been false, no damages should be awarded. 
The justices hopefully suggest that, if it should be found true that 
Leghe and Cerne were really malicious abettors, then their original 
imprisonment by Hengham and his associates and the other 
injuries received at the hands of the justices were just, ‘ et sic... 
iniusta fuit eorum secta versus iusticiarios ’. This fuit argues a fait 
accompli. 

A second fact reinforces this contention that the contents of 
membrane 15 demand a position subsequent to the reference to 
the parliament post Natale. This is that the first paragraph 
on membrane 16 d contains Hengham’s defence.? The last lines on 
membrane 16 record Brompton’s defence, in which he attempted 
to throw the responsibility for Leghe and Cerne’s misfortunes upon 
Hengham.® In these circumstances it would have been natural 
for Hengham’s defence to follow, and for membrane 16 d to suc- 
ceed membrane 16. To permit membrane 16d to follow mem- 
brane 16, to answer the apparent demands of membrane 15 itself, 
and to afford a rational and logical explanation of the sequence 
of events in Hengham’s trial, the removal of membrane 15 from 
its present location in the printed extracts seems both legitimate 
and advisable. 

If, then, this inconvenience has been obviated, there remains 
the disposition of the sentence on p. 37, ‘ Postea predicti Radulfus 
et socii sui iustitiarii de banco Regis finem fecerunt prout patet in 
quadam cedula huic rotulo attachiata ’. This is the schedule which 
states that Hengham had possession of the letter patent of 


1 §.7., p. 34; reference is here made to Select Case 8a, Saham v. Cave; two 
hearings of this suit took place on 2 December 1289 (or 1 December 1290) and 
27 January; pp. 43, 44. 

* §.T., p. 35. 3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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11 February 1291.1 The fact that this sentence follows, in the 
printed extracts, immediately after the description of the parlia- 
ment post Natale also leads one to suppose that this parliament 
was that of January 1291. When the original roll is examined, it 
will be found that this sentence was written in ink different from 
either the preceding or succeeding paragraphs, both in the same 
ink. Also, this sentence is written in the space normally left 
between the two paragraphs. This implies that it was a later 
insertion. How much later, a day or a year, is impossible to 
determine ; but the reference to the schedule, and hence to the 
date February 1291, suggests that the insertion probably took 
place about this time. Some indication, such as brackets, to show 
that this sentence was written in later than the adjacent para- 
graphs will avoid the implication that the date, 11 February 1291, 
has a bearing upon the date of the parliament post Natale. 

The removal of these inconvenient dates permits a logical 
narrative of the events concerning Hengham’s dismissal. The 
charges against him were brought after 12 November 1289; he 
remained in office during the first half of January, and possibly 
until 12 February ; parliament heard the report on his case and 
delivered its judgement after either 18 January or 12 February 
and before 19 February. He paid instalments upon his amerce- 
ment during May and July 1290; he continued these payments 
during Michaelmas Term and each successive Exchequer Term till 
the end of 1293. He received the king’s pardon, dated 11 February 
1291, for all the wrongs he might have committed prior to 
22 February 1290. 

This revision of the printed extracts removes the difficulties 
encountered in treating of Hengham’s life during 1289-90. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to determine conclusively the correct 
place in the record at which membrane 15 should be inserted. 
I have already suggested that it might be looked upon as one 
supplementary to membrane 16. To allocate it to a position sub- 
sequent to the mention of the parliament post Natale, as the 
internal and external evidence demands, requires its insertion 
somewhere on membrane 16d. To do this seems unnatural. 
Though membrane 15 seems a chronological unit, there is no break 
in the record on membrane 16 d which either requires the matter 
contained on membrane 15 or will even readily admit of its inser- 
tion. Therefore, until further external evidence is found, this 
problem seems to be one incapable of any final solution.” 

Wirut1am Huse DunuaM, Jun. 


1 §.T., p.39; ‘Postea Radulfus de Hengham finem fecit ... prout patet per litteram 
domini Regis patentem quam penes se habet.’ 

2 The difficulty of this problem may be realized by examining the three most 
reasonable places for m. 15. If this membrane were literally supplementary to m. 16, 
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Ranulph, Monk of Chester 


So very few precise facts are known about the life of Ranulph 
Higden, the compiler of the Polychronicon, that there is some 
interest in noticing an additional piece of information which can be 
recovered from one of the Close Rolls of Edward III. On 8 August 
1352 ‘frater Ranulphus monachus abbatie Cestrie’ was sum- 
moned to attend the consiliwm called to meet at Westminster on 
21 August: he was ordered to come ‘una cum omnibus cronicis 
vestris et que sunt in custodia vestra ad loqguendum et tractandum 
cum dicto consilio nostro super aliquibus que vobis tunc expo- 
nentur ex parte nostra’.t That this Ranulphus was the 
chronicler Higden can scarcely be doubted. What exactly was 
the business which made the king desire his presence is uncertain, 
but the fact of the summons seems to imply that his reputation as 
a historian was considerable. The reference to the chronicles in 
his custody is also noteworthy, for it indicates that he was probably 
(with or without the title of armarius) the official custodian of the 
abbey’s library and head of the scriptorium.? 

It is perhaps worth observing in conclusion that in the Calendar 
of Close Rolls the phrase ‘ una cum omnibus cronicis vestris et que 
sunt in custodia vestra’ is oddly rendered ‘with all his inven- 
tories ’.2 Such lapses, though they are fortunately very rare, are 
a warning against allowing the general excellence of these Calendars 
to obscure the fact that in them we are after all viewing the original 
document (so to speak) at two removes : between it and ourselves 
there has intervened, firstly an enrolment, and secondly a calendar, 
and either of these may introduce confusion or error. 

J. G. Epwarpbs. 


it could be inserted at the end of Select Case 8. However, the last paragraph of m. 16d 
(p. 39) mentions 8 July 20 Edward I (1292); the date of m. 15 is either 1290 or 1291. 
This argues against placing m. 15 at the end of the record. 

Two other places have been considered. Between pp. 38 and 39 at first seems a 
suitable point. Page 39 dates near July 1292 and may be preceded by events of 1290 
or 1291; but on page 38 it is stated that Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, was absent 
from the proceedings, being overseas. This absence was in 1293 (8.7, xxii—xxiii and 
Dict. Nat. Biog.). This allusion to an event of 1293 previous to the mention of 1292 on 
the following page indicates the chaotic order of the record. 

A third possible location for m. 15 might be on page 37 between the two paragraphs. 
This places events of May—November 1290, or 1291, after February 1290. The ob- 
jection that may be raised to this insertion is that the subject discussed on p. 37, the 
damages sought by Leghe and Cerne and restitution of the damages previously paid 
by them, seems to demand priority to the discussion of the same topic on the latter 
half of m. 15. 

1 Report ... on the Dignity of a Peer, app., p. 595. 

* Hardy, Catalogue of British History, iii, pp. xiii segq. 

 Ibid., 1349-54, p. 499. 
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The Vatican Manuscript Borghese 29 and the tractate 
‘De Versuciis Anti-Chnisti’ 


Monsienor A. PELZER of the Vatican Library has recently drawn 
my attention to an interesting codex, which contains a tractate on 
the Antichrist which is not to be found in other Wyclif manu- 
scripts. The manuscript is Vat. Borghese, 29, 215 x 286 mm., 
III, 72, Ill ff. Chart. Sec. XV; in parchment cover with title, 
Speculum Ecclesie Militantis. It is written in various hands, 
all of the first half of the fifteenth century, and is a miscel- 
lany ; but the pages have not been bound in order. Further, 
many of the pieces are only fragmentary, lacking several pages. 
Before and after the text there are three blank pages, the first 
of which has the crossed keys as a watermark. Throughout the 
manuscript occur marginal notes in a single hand, referring, it is 
true, to the matter but nowhere making any criticism of it. 

The contents of the codex are as follows : 

Fos. 1-4’. Dialogus . . . cum super omissione istius voluntatis 
—in campo inter bestias sepeliri. (In Pollard’s edition this is p. 55, 
line 18, to p. 69, line 18.) Chapters 31 and 32 of the printed 
work are missing here. 

Fos. 4’-6’. Dialogus. Video quod aduersarius—vt veritati 
fructuose consensciant in hac parte. Explicit speculum ecclesie 
militantis (p. 78, line 11, to p. 85, line 29 of Pollard’s edition). 

Fos. 6’—7’. Epistola Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi. Venerabilis 
in Christo—extraneus legislator. 

Fo. 7’. Epistola Urbano VI. Gaudeo plane—sue Johannes. 

Fos. 8-11. De Versuciis Antichristi. Quamuis dyabolus ex 
naturali ingenio—desiderat solum beatitudinem cum mediis ad 
eandem. 

Fos. 11-12’. De Demonio Meridiano. Frons meretricis—in 
Anglia germinare .... Explicit verbum communiter dicendum 
clero domini et populi regni nostri. 

Fo. 12’. Incipit tractatus G. Parisien. episcopi. De Collacione 
Beneficiorum. Umbram Behomoth sicut scriptum est Job 40— 
soli instar lunaris eclipsis verum . . . (printed in Guillelmus 
Parisien. Episcopus, Opera omnia, Paris 1674, vol. ii, col. 284). 

Fos. 13-24. Dialogus . . . heretica prauitate. Istud cum pre- 
sumit—melius ordinacioni conformius militanti vtilius cum super 
... (p. 7, line 8, to p. 55, line 18 of Pollard’s edition). 

Fos. 25-33. XX XIIT Conclusiones . . . iusticiam et liberare 
de manu—compendiosius dabit pacem. Sic fiat. Amen. Expli- 
cunt conclusiones 33 magistri Johannis Wiclif cum bienibus 
probacionibus earundem (Opera minora, p. 41, line 13, to 
p. 73). 

Fos. 33-5’. Ad Parliamentum. Protestor publice ut sepe 
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alias—stare pro evangelica paupertate. Explicunt conclusiones 
magistri Johannis Wilclif. 

Fos. 35’-6’. Dialogus. Cum idemptitas sit mater—ad conuin- 
cendum alios super . . . (/.c., p. 1, to p. 7, line 8). 

Fos. 37-41. Disputatio inter clericum et militem. Clericus. 
Miror optime miles—si egrediente, vnxitque Joiadam pontifex ibi 
etc. Hic est finis disputacionis. Non delireuit quam tenuit ci- 
tharam cum psalterio (printed by Henry Quentell, Cologne, 1492). 

Fos. 42-2’. Intellectus domini Bernardi Alemani Condomien. 
Episcopi! super 11° et 12° capitulis presentis operis absque alia 
addiccione. Premissis protestacionibus assuetis etc. Aduerto 
quod iste terminus vicarius—per viam spiritualem deducende ad 
vitam eternam. 

Fos. 42’-3’. Sequitur alia opinio Bernardi Alemani Condomien. 
Episcopi super 12. c. huius operis precedentis. Posset iste miles 
clarius—alias esse modum habendi secularem proprietatem, uel 
ciuilem, vnde sanctus... . 

Fos. 44-8’. XX XIII Conclusiones . . Thomas secunda—facere 
iudicium atque . . . (Opera Minora, p. 21, line 16, to p. 41, line 12). 

Fos. 49-59’. Ad Argumenta Emuli Veritatis . . . attingere et 
multo magis—et hec dicta sufficiunt pro presente etc. Explicit 
responsio ad argumenta cuiusdem emuli veritatis (Opera Minora, 
p. 277, line 27, to p. 312). 

Fos. 59’-60. Cum salvator modestus exemplar conuersacionis 
fidelium manducans et bibens—in non affeccione osensa per 
osculum, in non hilaritate per oleum et tamen illa hec obtulit. 
Hee. Lincoln. 

Fos. 60-60’. Sermo magistri Johannis de Abbatisuilla.2_ Domi- 
nus pars hereditatis mee et calicis mei. Quando primam tonsuram 
recipimus—scribarum et pharaseorum redimencium mendacium 
et sanguinem saluatoris. Incipit tractatus editus secundum 
Anglicos a magistro G. Oquam versus curiales pape a marcilio de 
padua generaliter vocatus defensor pacis. Prima distinctio. Cleri- 
cus. ... 

Fos. 61-3’. Fragment of St. Augustine. De agone christiano ... 
visibiliter figuratum est, Dominus autem Jesus Christus—eius 
leuis, coronam victorie mereamus (J. P. Migne, Patrol. lat., vol. xl, 
col. 303, line 5, to col. 310). 

Fos. 64-7. Incipit tractatus Magistri Johannis Wilclif de ordine 
christiano. Ad declarandum—acceptanda. Explicit tractatus 
magistri Johannis Wilclif de ordine christiano. 

1 Bernardus Alemanus, bishop of Condom, 1340-69. 

2 Two authors are possible: Jean d’Abbéville, archbishop of Besangon, 1225, 
cardinal-bishop of Sabina (Hist. Litt. de la France, xviii. 319); and Jean d’Abbéville, 
archdeacon of Melun, ¢ 1273 (Hist. Litt. de la France, xxxii. 285). Both have left 


sermons of which manuscripts are in Paris. I cannot determine to which of the two 
this sermon should be attributed. 
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Fos. 67-72’. Ad Argumenta Emuli Veritatis. Quidam socius 
quem suppono—sic non potest Apostolos suos sequentes attin- 
gere . . . (Opera Minora, p. 258, to p. 277, line 27). 

It will be seen that the following known works of John Wyclif 
are to be found in this volume : 

(1) Dialogus (printed by A. W. Pollard, London, 1886) in three 
dislocated portions, fos. 35’-6’, 13-24’, 1-6’. Chapters 31 and 32 
of the printed edition are missing. 

(2) De demonio meridiano (printed in Polemical Works by 
R. Buddensieg, London, 1883), fos. 11-12’. 

(3) Ad Parliamentum Regis (printed by W. W. Shirley, in 
Fascicula Zizaniorum, London, 1865, pp. 245 seqgq.), fos. 33-5’. 

(4) Epistola ad Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem (printed by 
J. Loserth in Opera Minora, London, 1913, pp. 3-6), fos. 6’-7’. 

(5) Epistola ad Urbanum VI (ibid., pp. 1-2), fo. 7’. 

(6) Fragment of De Paupertate Christi sive XX XIII conclu- 
siones, in two dislocated portions (ibid., pp. 21-73), fos. 44-8’, 
25-33. 

(7) De Ordine Christiano (ibid., pp. 129-39), fol. 64-7. 

(8) Responsiones ad Argumenta cuiusdam Emuli Veritatis 
(ibid., pp. 258-312), fos. 67-72’, 49-59’. 

Besides these the scribe attributes to Wyclif a polemic against 
the Pope, the Church, and the orders, which bears the title ‘ De 
Versuciis Antichristi’. In most of the Wyclif tracts of this 
volume his name is written at the middle of the top of the page 
and it occurs also in the case of this short polemic. Its contents 
are decisive for its Wyclifite origin. The three Catalogues of 
Wyclif’s works contained in MSS. 3933, 3935, and 4514 (new 
numeration) of the State Library in Vienna, which date from the 
first half of the fifteenth century, include the title ‘De Versuciis 
Antichristi’ and its incipit ‘Quamuis diabolus ex naturali’. Though 
W. W. Shirley in his Catalogue of the Original Works of John 
Wyclif (London, 1865) does not mention it in his list of lost works 
on pp. 50-3, it may easily be that we have rediscovered one of 
those treatises of Wyclif which have been lost for centuries. 

This tractate is printed below. I have adopted the spelling 
of the original, but have used modern punctuation as well as 
capital letters for proper names and words such as Ecclesia, 
Apostolus, and so on. Those words which had to be added to the 
original text for sake of the sense, are printed in italics, and those 
which, although in the manuscript, ought to be omitted, are put 
in square brackets [ ]. There are only a few marginal notes in 
the manuscript, indicating for instance the beginning of the 
chapters, and the references of quotations. As they are of no 
importance whatsoever, I have sometimes omitted them. 

I. H. STEIN. 
VOL. XLVII.—NO. CLXXXV. H 
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Incipit Tractatus de Versuciis Antichristi. 
Capitulum primum. 

Quamuis dyabolus ex naturali ingenio multis cautelis calidis superat 
viatores, tamen ex fide Scripture et doctrina veritatis aliquas eius versucias 
in parte cognoscimus. Propterea dicit Apostolus.’ Non, inquit, ignoramus 
versucias eius. Cum autem tam interior homo quam exterior intellectu 
et affectu debito regulatur, hostis ille callidus nititur multis modis has 
duas virtutes naturales subuertere ut odit cum membris (MS. menbris) 
suis quod intellectus quiditas cognoscatur, et per istam subuersionem 
[cum] decipit magnam partem Ecclesie. Natura enim docet philosophos 
quod primo noscatur subiectum si est, deinde quid est, tercio quia est, et 
quarto propter quid est. Sed dyabolus docet suos discipulos, quod non 
cognoscatur, quid est Ecclesia aut hostia consecrata, et per istam illusionem 
consequenter errores varios introducit. WVnde de errore circa quiditatem 
Ecclesie secunde hereses notabiles pulularunt. 

Primo docet dyabolus suos filios, ut concedant ex fide Scripture quod 
sacerdotes christiani non debeant seculariter dominari, cum Christus non 
fuit taliter dominatus et Mt. 10? dicit Christus: non est discipulus supra 
magistrum. Verum est, inquit scola dyaboli, nulla persona Ecclesie sacer- 
dotum debet taliter dominari. Sed necesse est post stabilicionem et dota- 
cionem Ecclesie, quod ipsa Ecclesia taliter dominetur, et sic pape, cardinales, 
episcopi cum ceteris inferioribus non sunt domini bonorum Ecclesie, sed 
procuratores ipsum dominium matri Ecclesie reseruantes, et cum papa 
regnauerit, dicunt, quod ipse est capitalis dominus omnium bonorum 
Ecclesie, et ipso non regnante ut appetunt, dicunt quod nulla persona, sed 
Ecclesia taliter dominatur. Et in ista materia loquuntur plurimi voces 
proprias de quiditate Ecclesie ignorantes. Cum autem duplex sit Ecclesia 
ad propositum, scilicet militans et triumphans, suppono quod sic loquentes 
intelligunt de Ecclesia militante, cum triumphans Ecclesia non potest secu- 
lariter dominari. Cum autem dicte persone ut papa, cardinales, et episcopi 
et ipsis inferiores non possunt, ut inquiunt, seculariter dominari, sed mili- 
tans Ecclesia taliter dominatur, oportet omnino concedere quod ipsi non 
sint ipsa militans Ecclesia. Cum ergo sint eius procuratores legitimi, ut 
inquiunt, occupando ipsa dominia matris sue, oportet quod cognoscant 
ipsam Ecclesiam, quia aliter forent procuratores et cultores femine quam 
ignorant. Suppono ergo cum dicte persone non sint militans Ecclesia, 
quod non sunt predestinati ad gloriam, quia ut sepe dicit Augustinus et 
testantur leges papales, numerus predestinatorum est ipsa Ecclesia, et ita 
ipsi ex responso suo erroneo omnimodo desperarent, quia si vnus illorum 
sit membrum sancte matris Ecclesie, et papa caput eius, tunc omnes illi 
et singuli forent parcialiter taliter dominantes, et cum non permittunt, 
quod seculare bracchium® respondeat pro tali dominio, concedunt in effectu 
quod ipsi taliter dominantur. Similiter oportet ipsos ex fide concedere quod 
quodam modo habent et occupant ipsa bona, et cum ipsi non domi- 
nantur eisdem, sed habent titulo procuratorio nomine regine incognite, 
oportet concedere, quod bona que occupant, sunt illius regine. Et cum 
non possunt esse illius nisi modo quo post ascensionem Domini Apostoli 
habuerunt, videtur quod oportet concedere ipsos habere* illa dominia tali 


1 2 Gor. 2. 11. ® Matt. 10. 24. 5 MS. non (deleted). * fo. 8’. 
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forma, et cum ex fide Act. 4! dicitur: multitudinis credencium erat cor 
vnum et anima vna: nec quisquam eorum, que possidebat, aliquid suum 
esse dicebat, sed erant illis omnia communia, et sequitur :? Dividebant 
autem singulis prout cuicumque opus erat. Si autem ista forma Apostolo- 
rum usque hodie in prelatis seruata fuerit, tune longe aliter quam modo 
proprietarie occupant, forent bona Ecclesie dispertita. Sed sicut illa 
sincera Ecclesia non dominatur seculariter super bonis illis, sic nec debet 
dominari cleri Ecclesia ab ista fontali Ecclesia exemplata. Nam Christus 
nec Apostoli voluerunt nec potuerunt taliter dominari. Quomodo igitur 
seculare dominium Ecclesie illius incognite fuit sub tali sophismate intro- 
ductum ? Ipsa enim debet esse persona Christo propinquior plus odiens 
seculare dominium quam aliquis dominus secularis. Qua fronte ergo 
defameret ignarus illam Ecclesiam, quod tam ingrate contra mandatum 
Domini tam seculariter dominatur. Ideo si isti prelati ad logicam Scripture 
attenderent et ad praticam qua occupant illa bona, dicerent, quod illi 
communiter et eorum quilibet taliter dominatur, sed nullus per se, cum 
sint confederati habentes cor vnum et animam vnam ad seculariter domi- 
nandum, et cum hoc (MS. homo) sit contra licenciam et voluntatem domini 
capitalis, videtur quod nullomodo nec spiritualiter nec seculariter dominan- 
tur. Similiter contra istud merdosum sophisma dyaboli oportet acute 
invehere, querendo quid est militans Ecclesia clericalis, et oportet istos 
procuratores, non ignorantes voces proprias, dicere, quod illi sunt ipsa 
Ecclesia, et non nouiter propter mortem clerici sic defuncti, ideo prius 
fuerunt ipsa Ecclesia, sed non totalis militans, igitur Ecclesia parcialis. 
Ex quo sequitur expositorie quod ipsi seculariter dominantur, et sequitur 
cum facto eorum quod sunt false et dampnabiliter Ecclesie procurantes. 
Sequitur eciam quod capitales eorum non sunt domini, sed procuratores 
Ecclesie quam sic fingunt, et sic quilibet inferior quantumcumque abiectus 
integraret et perfecte causaret totam illam Ecclesiam militantem. Sed 
que reuelacio demonstraret tali ydiomate, quod sit predestinatus aut 
membrum sancte matris Ecclesie. Igitur cum secularis dominacio stat in 
practica actuali, nullus debet dimittere agere contra istos procuratores 
tam false pro Ecclesia incognita contra legem Domini procurantes. Ec- 
clesia igitur seculariter dominancium non omitteret seruare legem Domini 
propter ydolum tale fictum, sicut diffuse dictum est alibi contra clerum 
possessionatum, qui licet nulla pars eius seculariter dominatur. Dominacio 
autem talis cum sit partibilis, in personis aliquibus illegitime subiectatur, 
cum mors vnius persone non facit dominacionem illam esse legitimam. 
Sicut ergo quilibet eorum communiter possidet hec temporalia, sic com- 
muniter dominatur. Oportet ergo sicut fuit in Ecclesia Christi, quod omnes 
et singuli careant dominio seculari, quia aliter culpabilis et dampnabilis 
foret illa Ecclesia, et tamen quelibet pars uel persona eius uirtuose uiueret 
ut saluanda. Tales sunt multe conclusiones illius sophismatis racionabiliter 
deridende. Sicut ergo quelibet congregacio fidelium qui predestinantur est 
Ecclesia, sic senciendum est de ecclesia clericorum, quia aliter non haberent 
colorem, quod Ecclesia militans quicquam laudabile nisi pari euidencia (MS. 
euidencie) in personis istis sic seculariter dominetur, et patet quod fictio ista 
dyaboli tam incolorate sophisticans de ignota Ecclesia militante non sonat 
in virtute Ecclesie, sed pocius in culpam et ignoranciam militantum. 


1 Act. 4. 32. * Act. 4. 35. 
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Capitulum Secundum.! 


Ex istis colligitur quantum malum facit ignorancia quiditatis Ecclesie, 
quia uelit, nolit balbuciens antequam nouerit passiones Ecclesie qualis est, 
aut cuius est, oportet quod noscat prius naturaliter quid est. Et hinc 
laborauit Augustinus cum sanctis aliis, ut leges papales multe testantur, 
quod vniuersalis Ecclesia est predestinatorum vniuersitas, et particularis 
Ecclesia est pars eius. Et hinc moderauerit diuina sapiencia ut quiditatem 
militantis Ecclesie quo ad particularem noticiam particulariter non noscamus, 
cum nullus nostrum scit (MS. sit), nisi sibi specialiter reuelatum fuerit utrum 
ipse sit pars sancte matris Ecclesie. Qua fronte ergo laboraret tam anxie pro 
bonistemporalibus que Christus non tribuit acquirendis sancte matri Ecclesie ? 

Et secundus error ex naturali noticia quam Deus tribuit in puncto isto 
confunditur, scilicet quod viatores non pompent, quod sint membra tam 
excellencia sancte matris Ecclesie, cum sepe sic pompantes sint membra 
synagoge Sathane, et non communicant cum sancta Ecclesia. Vult ergo 
Deus quod uiuamus in timore filiali et in spe citra fidem, quod simus 
membra sancte matris Ecclesie. Ideo ignari presumentes in isto articulo 
desperant communiter, quia false credunt, quod sunt excellencia membra 
sancte matris Ecclesie, et per consequens erant in spe, quia contra diuinum 
iudicium credunt false fidelis tamen debet sperare absque formidine seruili, 
quod sit membrum sancte matris Ecclesie, videlicet quod in ipso permaneat 
timor sanctus. Et nota quod discoli ex errore huius intellectus scandalizant 
suam Ecclesiam, quod imponunt matri sue, quod est imperfectio quam 
Christus renuit, dominium seculare. Et sic innuunt Ecclesiam magis in- 
perfici, quam aliquam eius partem, cum dicunt, quod nulla persona Ecclesie 
nisi forte sit papa, est secularis dominus aliquorum reddituum, quos habet 
Ecclesia, sed ipsa tota Ecclesia dominatur. Reuera si papa sic dominatur 
seculariter et non sic aliquod membrum suum, tunc hoc est contra caritatis 
regulas et per consequens ex principiis Antichristi. Nam ex isto articulo 
fidei catholice qua Ecclesia catholica credit communionem sanctorum, 
bona omnium in patria sunt ex vi communionis, bona eciam singulorum. 
Si ergo papa sine communicacione membrorum suorum appropriauit sibi 
hoc seculare dominium, tunc hoc est, quia dominium illud est venenum et 
papa tamquam capitalis dyabolus appropriauerat sibi ipsum. Similiter 
illud dominium fuit tante abiectum quod in statu innocencie non potuit 
Ecclesie uel alicui persone competere, et impossibile est quod in statu 
beatitudinis Ecclesie uel alicui eius persone competere conueniat. Quomodo 
ergo non dehonorat sanctam matrem Ecclesiam, qui sic sibi appropriat 
seculare dominium? Christus enim et sui Apostoli renuerant ipsum ut 
stercora. Quomodo ergo seruat primum mandatum secunde tabule qui 
tam insipide imponit sancte matri Ecclesie, quod tam turpiter dominetur ? 
Reuera istud sophisma diaboli non potest Christum seducere, nec aliquem 
eius Apostolum, ymmo nullum membrum Ecclesie nisi forte de illo stercore 
se mundauerit ante mortem. Similiter querunt metaphisici si dominium 
istud sit dimissibile uel indimissibile, et necesse habent dicere, cum neces- 
sario confitentur, quod vnus episcopus et vna abbacia plus partecipant 
isto dominio et alia habet minus sic quod diminutis personis necesse habent 
dicere quod vna pars illius dominii potest ab illis subtrahi alia reseruata 


2 fo. 9F. 
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sicut diminutis personis dotati collegii a centum usque ad vnam dicunt, 
quod remanet? illi persone illud dominium. Et cum tamen accidens non 
potest mirare de subiecto in subiectum, necesse habent dicere, quod illud 
dominium mansit prius totaliter in omnibus et singulis sic dotatis, sicut 
anima est in corpore, uel aliter quod dominium illud in ipsis suppositis est 
partitum, vt dicitur vulgariter, quod quilibet monachus istius Ecclesie 
potest tantum annuatim expendere habens pro sua parte tam ecclesiam 
quam eciam molendinum. Ideo callidiores persone de collegiis dotatis 
dicunt, quod omnes persone et singule ipsorum habent totale dominium. 
Sed, ut inquiunt, duplex est habere, scilicet in proprio uel communi: 
totale collegium habet istud in proprio, et singula personarum de illo 
collegio habet illud dominium, sed solummodo in communi. Et fundant 
se super illo Act. 4.2 Nec quisquam eorum que possidebant aliquid suum 
esse dicebat, sed erant illis omnia communia. Sed sic pro Antichristo 
deficiunt in textu sequente.* Diuidebatur autem singulis prout cuique 
opus erat, nec aliquis egens erat inter eos. Nam vna domus vnius secte 
quantumcumque diues fuerit, non iuuat aliam secte alterius quantum- 
cumque indigeat, nec domum aliam eiusdem secte. Sed in eadem domo 
spolia pauperum ex inuidia et auaricia inequaliter sunt partita. Ideo 
patet studentibus, quod ista responsio Antichristi non tollit difficultatem 
sophismatis, nec regit venenum quod sub Antichristi velamine est abscon- 
sum. Nam istud totale seculare dominium est partitum, vno clerico habente 
vnam partem et reliquo habente reliquam, et persone hee monstruose plus 
irreligiose tractant istum dominium cum suis sophismatibus quam multe 
simplices persone singulares istud dominium pertractarent. Sed quia ista 
materia fuit in iuuentute nostra diffusius declarata, ideo procedendum est 
ad secundam cautelam diaboli qua decipit voluntatem. 


Capitulum Tercium. 


Quamuis autem intellectus et voluntas in eadem persona conueniant, 
tamen diabolus studio magno nititur in errorem inducere voluntatem, quia 
sicut in voluntate uel affectu stat meritum quoad Deum, sic in errore affectus 
uel voluntatis stat demeritum quoad dyabolum. Et quia sensus (MS. census) 
et intellectus hominum in peregrinacione ista communiter colligantur, ideo 
diabolus per mille meandros, nunc vno modo, nunc alio nititur seducere 
viatores. Aliquos enim secundum vnam virtutem anime seducit per errorem 
(MS. amorem) amoris temporalium, aliquos per errorem amoris carnalium, et 
aliquos per errorem diaboli in falsitatibus de quanto media sunt ad istos. 

Quoad primum habent quidam codices pro conclusione finali tocius 
epistole Johannis quod fideles caueant a philargiria quod secundum linguam 
(MS. lingam) grecam videtur sonare quod fideles caueant ab amore illicito 
terrenorum, quod si christiani perfecte non seruarent foret in ipsis per- 
fecte ydolatria consummata. Grandis ergo et communis tentacio diaboli 
est ut inclinet voluntates hominum ad affectum culpabilem terrenorum. 

Et quantum ad affectum carnalium, patet quod diabolus laborat solicite 
multis modis, vt seducat mentes hominum ab amore carnis sue. Vnde 
scribit Bernardus de Gordonio‘ in capitulo de amore ereos metrice isto modo: 

1 fo. OY. 2 Act. 4. 32. 3 Act. 4. 35. 


* Bernardus de Gordonio, Practica . . . medicinae, lilium nuncupata, particula II, 
cap. XX (de amore qui hereos dicitur), Venetiis 1521, fo. 30¥, col. 2. 
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Omnis? amor cecus non est amor arbiter equus. Nam deforme pecus iudicat 
esse decus. Si quis amat ranam ranam putat esse Dyanam. Et sub isto errore 
affectus carnalis omnes species peccati carnalis quodammodo sunt contente. 

Sed quos ad tercium inimicum, scilicet diabolum, ducit ipse suos 
discipulos in errorem mendacii, secundum quod ipsos percipit plus disponi 
ut in diebus nouissimis seducit occiduos quod non credant visui, vt panis 
sacramentalis sit hostia consecrata, sed naturaliter corpus Christi, vt est 
in celo, uel actus, quod sit nihil, et consequenter seducit sensus alios qui 
ex sensibus particularibus oriuntur, ut euenit quod sensus communis, virtus 
ymaginatiua et virtus memoratiua sint seruata sana, et virtus estimatiua, 
ut contingit maniaca, est corrupta. Quod philosophi declarant ex ista 
practica quod quidam habens hos sensus sanos, per fenestram solarii 
proiecit vasa vitrea super terram in fragilitate vitri deceptus, estimans 
quod vitrum ad nullum corpus durum uel solidum frangeretur. Secundo 
narrant medici quod in aura quadam epidimiali memoria hominum vnius 
prouincie adeo est corrupta, quod defecit eis memoria, de quibus parentibus 
erant geniti, uel qui redditus suis possessionibus attinebant. Tercio vero 
de peccato maniaco quod fit ex nigra colera, plurimi seducuntur. Quidam 
enim secure putant quod sint magni mundani domini, ut comites siue 
reges, quidam autem putant quod ad magni sui tedium ex sua sagacia 
sustentant totum mundum, sic quod celum caderet nisi illi ex sua sufferencia 
sic iuuarent. Fertur enim Galienum sanasse nobilem quemdam maniacum 
qui credidit in fronte sua cornu maximum esse ortum. Et ut breuiter 
comprehendendum de vtroque brachio inueniet homo paucos uel nullos 
quin mania secundum gradum aliquem sint seducti, ut quidam potentes 
et specialiter conquestores terrarum putant, quod venti et mare ad suum 
imperium eis obediunt et quando filii eorum uel amici sunt mortui, docentur 
a pseudoprophetis, quod ob amorem Dei ad celestem patriam sunt translati, 
et non oportet declarare quomodo ista ignauia regnat in clericis, ut a papa 
creditur, quod sit pater beatissimus, et sic est de clericis aliis, ut patet de 
sectis quattuor usque ad fratres qui plus practizant tanquam instrumenta 
diaboli ut seducant populum istum caliginosum aerem incolentum, ut 
quidam cum turribulis suis lectos diuitum dominarum, promittentes, quod 
ex post quiete in illis lectis ab infestacione diaboli requiescent, quidam 
autem absoluunt sepulcra hominum prius per annos plurimos mortuorum 
promittentes quod siue sunt in purgatorio uel inferno, angeli boni ipsos 
eripient et in beatitudine collocabunt, et est apud illos commune commer- 
cium, quod velint assecurare propter stipendium, quod ponent animas 
suas, nunc autem in die iudicii pro animabus pro quibus viuentes copiose 
voluerunt commerciari. Radix autem huius seduccionis stat in sectis 
quattuor preter Christi auctoritatem siue licenciam introductis. Hoc enim 
est vnum principium cautelosi diaboli, quod communitas istarum sectarum 
sit melior quam alia simplex persona siue infra istas sectas fuerit siue extra. 
Et cum ex principio morali melius semper debet preelegi? et plus in amore 
hominis ponderari, patet illis, quod ad sustinendam illam sectam priusquam 
pereat quecumque talis persona est racionabiliter extinguenda. Et sic 
fertur fratrem quemdam predicasse excusando suum ordinem de incarcera- 
cione fratrum suorum usque ad mortem, et ut dicitur, fratre scandalizante 
suum ordinem patule quo ad mundum, statim incarcerabitur, et existente 


1 fo. 10°. ? fo. 10. 
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scandalo notabili mortis periculum non euadet. Iustificabitur autem hoc 
factum sicut et occisio magnorum de mundo secundum prehabitam racionem. 
Vnde? quidam metricus rudis euentus quattuor sic notauerat in hoc casu: 
Cesar cum papa, rex, dux, testantur in Anglia quod secte false proponunt 
perdere terram primi de sacro que venenato perierunt tercius craso, quartus 
mendacia finxit toxica verborum perdit mentes populorum. Quia autem iste 
cronice sunt patentes et note, ideo non oportet circa illas amplius immorari. 
Sed vnum est notum fidelibus quod isti principia Antichristi, nisi Christus 
adiuuerit et vicerit Antichristum, non audebit fidelis aliquis infra breue loqui 
pro fide catholica verbum vnum, quia sic regnante parte reproba, Antichristus 
foret infra tempus modicum occisus ex facto meritorio simulato. Error ita- 
que modicus in veritate insensibiliter iniciatus prorumpit finaliter in errorem 
maximum cautela diaboli adiuuante. Error autem iacet in ceca ignorancia 
fidei Scripture, cum plus sanum atque catholicum foret Ecclesie, quod plene 
militaret secundum ordinacionem Christi et hec secte quattuor cum prudencia 
euangelica sint extincte. Nam si in suo introitu [non habent] a Christo non 
habent licenciam, manifestum est, quod secundum fidem Euangelii sunt la- 
trones. Deus autem tantum ex sua clemencia istum quaternarium execrauit 
quod nescit quo ad suum introitum ex racione uel Euangelio se fundare. 
Secundo tantum cecatur in sacramento altaris quod in lucro tempora- 
lium est tantum isti quaternario preciosum quod adorat et docet populum 
adorare, et nescit quid sit illud sacramentum quod in ecclesiis sic adorat. 
Tercio nescit fundare suos habitus uel ritus secte superadditos christiane 
nec scit suadere, quin omnia ista a patre mendacii sine causa racionabili 
sunt inuenta. Christus enim non usus fuit incarceracione quando Petrus et 
alii Apostoli post eleccionem primam Domini piscauerunt (sic), nec Christus 
sciuit quomodo in signis talibus adulterinis saluaretur religio christiana, 
nec quod Apostoli post missionem Spiritus Sancti se sine talibus ritibus 
segregantes rumperent ordinem Christi. Congregacio itaque accidentalis 
tam venenosa cum sit peccatum, est pessima res in mundo. Nature itaque 
in istis sectis quattuor sunt bone, et Deus ipsas diligit, et vult quod in 
secta Domini sint saluate. Sed quod congregaciones istarum sectarum uel 
habitus quod inuenerant cum suis ritibus diligantur a Domino, fundare 
nescio uel probare. Et sic ut Christus fundare ordinem suum ceperat per 
pacienciam et mortem suorum fidelium, oporteret quod iste secte procede- 
rent si fuerint ex Deo, et non ad homines, quos false hostes suos reputant 
extinguendum. Per ista pauca exemplaria patet fidelibus, supposita fide 
Scripture, quomodo respondendum est ad omnes versucias sophisticas 
Antichristi. Communis autem medicina ab inferiori parte infirmitatis 
amoris illius incipiens est, quod homo regat suum corpus in sex rebus non 
naturalibus moderate, quia dum fidelis vtitur in istis bono corporali? 
regimine dyabolus non habet ninas (?) per quas fidelis Domini taliter 
seducatur. Secundo quod vians diligat humanitatem Domini cum ob- 
seruancia legis sue, et hinc dicit Apostolus in prima ad Corinthios vitimo :* 
Si quis non amauerit Dominum nostrum Jhesum Christum anathema sit. 
Tercio et vitimo quod homo figat tam intellectum quam affectum vt amet 
debite deitatem et sic desiderat solum beatitudinem cum mediis ad eandem. 
Explicit tractatus de versuciis Antichristi. 


1 In the margin: versus. ® fo. 11t, 
* 1 Cor. 16. 22. In the margin: 1. ad cor. vitimo. 
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L’Inde du VII* au XVI° Siécle. Par IsHwart Prasap. Traduit par 
H. pE Savey. (Paris: Boccard, 1930.) 


The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna. By Munammap NAzim, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.), with a Foreword by the late Sir Toomas ARNOLD. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1931.) 


Mr. Prasan’s work merits its selection by M. E. Cavaignac, as part 1 of 
the eighth volume of a History of the World. It is a French translation of 
The History of Mediaeval India, which is an excellent and detailed account of 
the period of Muslim conquest and rule in India from the invasion of Sind 
early in the eighth century to the foundation of the Mughul empire, and a 
review of Indian culture and civilization both before and during that period. 
The author’s industry and range of research, the breadth of his views, and 
his ‘grasp of the canons of historical criticism’ have enabled him to produce 
a work of great value to the student of Indian history. 

In one or two instances he attempts a revision of history, notably in 
the case of Muhammad bin Tughlugq, described as ‘]’Idéaliste infortuné’, or, 
in the original, as ‘the Ill-starred Idealist’, the failure of all of whose schemes 
is attributed to ill fortune rather than to their fantastic nature, in justifica- 
tion of which strange view he is obliged to treat as hostile witnesses two 
authorities who certainly do not deal severely with him. Few who have 
studied the original records of this ruler’s reign will find themselves able to 
accept Mr. Ishwari Prasad’s estimate of his character. He palliates all his 
errors, omits all mention of one of his worst crimes, and fails to detect, in 
the impartial account given by Ibn Battuta, his responsibility for the 
rebellion in Telingana before his accession. The passages in which he records 
his estimate of Muhammad’s character are marred by contemptuous refer- 
ences to scholars who have more justly appraised the evidence, but this is 
the only serious defect in the book. 

The third volume of the Cambridge History of India had not appeared 
when this book was published in English, but there were other sources from 
which the author could have ascertained both the name and the nickname 
of the first of the Slave Kings, and the meaning of each. ‘L’Eglise brah- 
manique’ is a correct translation of ‘the Brahmanical church’ on p. 445 of 
the original, but this description of the rigidly exclusive caste organization 
of the Brahman priesthood sounds somehow even more incongruous in 
French than in English. References to authorities are not always happy. 
Mr. Ishwari Prasad is well able to handle original authorities, but in foot- 
notes often contents himself with referring, in the case of Firishta, and other 
historians whose works are equally accessible, to ‘Briggs’ and to transla- 
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tions in Elliot and Dowson; and the reference to such a compilation as 
Gribble’s History of the Deccan as an authority is hardly justifiable. 

The translation is exact ; so literal, indeed, as to reproduce on p. 244 an 
error in the English text, but there is a mistranslation on p. 238, where 
M. de Saugy describes a ruler of Telingana as ‘le prince Kakatiya’, evidently 
taking the name of his family for his personal name. 

There are some other errors—for example, the boundaries of Berar in 
the map facing p. 370—but the book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of India in the middle ages. 

Dr. Muhammad Nazim has written a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of the Middle East and India. Not only is the range 
of his research wider than that of any other writer who has dealt with the 
subject of his book, but he has made a most judicious and critical use of his 
material. As that eminent scholar, the late Sir Thomas Arnold, has written, 
in the foreword contributed by him, the work will give to its author an 
honourable place among the younger group of Indian historians, who, 
reviving the tradition of Muhammadan writers of Indian history, have 
infused into it a more critical spirit. 

Dr. Muhammad Nazim confirms the modern view that Mahmud was 
not, as so many of his co-religionists, in their zeal for their faith, have 
branded him, merely a fierce bigot, intent on proving the truth of Islam by 
massacring all loath to accept it, but we may still doubt whether all his wars 
in India were the result of a well-considered programme of conquest and 
annexation. The military student will find it difficult to believe that expedi- 
tions into Bundelkhand and Kathiawar, at great distances from the frontier 
of the empire, formed part of a scheme of permanent conquest. The account 
of the civil and military administration of Mahmud’s great but ephemeral 
empire is both instructive and interesting. The material for such an account 
is not usually to be found in the works of eastern historians, but the author, 
to his credit, has gone farther afield, and has discovered what he required 
in the Siydsat-nama of Nizimu-’]-Mulk. 

Few will accept the view that Mahmud’s division of his empire between 
his two sons was a wise step, or would have been a wise step even had the 
division been more just. Sa‘di had not been born, but Mahmud’s knowledge 
of history and affairs and his personal experience should have taught him, 
without Sa‘di’s guidance, that though ten beggars may share a rug two kings 
will not share a clime. 

In his zeal to correct the errors of other writers the author has, unfor- 
tunately, not always allowed himself time to study their works, or to 
master the passages which he criticizes, and in a few instances his trans- 
literation of Arabic words is reminiscent of India. Mamlukat, for instance, 
may be Urdu, but is not Arabic. The map at the end of the book is a most 
useful topographical guide to Mahmud’s campaigns. The Arabic script is 
not a very satisfactory vehicle for foreign place-names, and scribes and 
copyists are often ignorant as well as careless, with the result that the 
identification of places named in historical manuscripts is seldom an easy 
task. Not the least of the author’s merits is his recognition of the importance 
of a geographical setting for history, especially military history. The care- 
fully compiled chronological table given in an appendix will also be most 
welcome to the student. WotseE.ey Hate. 
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A History of the Vikings. By T. D. Kenpricx. (London: Methuen, 
1930.) 


Mr. Kenprick modestly disclaims the honour of being that English his- 
torian whom he tells us in his preface that the vikings are still awaiting. 
However this may be, it will be generally agreed that the author of the 
‘ great and gallant book ’, for which he is looking to the future, will owe 
a debt to his forerunner which it will be difficult for him adequately to 
acknowledge. It is true that Mr. Kendrick seems deliberately to avoid the 
discussion of controversial problems, and confines himself for the most part 
to an orderly statement of the facts at present accepted, but in point of 
comprehensiveness his survey certainly surpasses anything which has 
hitherto been produced, and errs, if at all, on the side of giving the reader 
a measure so overflowing as to include some things the strict relevance of 
which is questionable. His fourth chapter, for example, though entitled 
‘Scandinavia and Denmark (why this distinction ?) in Viking Times’, 
deals in fact with the history of these countries from the eleventh century 
to the Kalmar Union of 1397, and consequently lies almost wholly outside 
the period which it professes to describe. Again, while the chapter re- 
cording the achievements of the Swedes in Russia is one of the best in the 
book, it might be argued that the events there narrated have no more than 
a chronological connexion with the viking movement, and even the apparent 
coincidence in date may be due to the fact that we know little of what was 
happening in those regions before the ninth century. If this chapter of 
Russo-Swedish history be viewed with a mind unprejudiced by contem- 
porary events in western Europe, it seems to tell us of the fortification and 
defence of a trade-route between Sweden and the Black Sea which had 
existed at least since the migration of the Goths in that direction before 
the Christian era: the complaints of the Swedish embassy to Theophilus in 
839 point rather to recent interference by Khazars and others with a route 
previously used with safety, than to a sudden aggressive expansion in 
eastern Scandinavia analogous to the viking activities in the west. 

In reply to this rather ungrateful cavilling, Mr. Kendrick would prob- 
ably retort with the proverb which commends a judge for extending his 
jurisdiction, and he is certainly more than justified in the extensions which 
he has made at the other end of his subject. Probably one reason why the 
study which he has undertaken has not hitherto proved more attractive to 
the historian is because it cannot be treated by purely historical methods. 
The origins of the movement are hidden in earth, which the antiquary is now 
sifting with most encouraging but still inconclusive results, and what makes 
Mr. Kendrick peculiarly fitted to deal with this subject is that his know- 
ledge of the prehistoric is even more unquestionable than are his qualifica- 
tions as a historian. His careful archaeological background is therefore not 
only a necessary prelude to any useful study of the viking movement, but 
a remarkably authoritative survey by an acknowledged expert. 

Indeed, the student is likely to ask not for less of the prehistoric evi- 
dence, but more, or perhaps for archaeological data of a rather different 
kind. Less might have been said about the developments of Scandinavian 
ornament, and more about evidence of pre-viking relations between Norway 
and the Scottish islands. The discovery in Arran of an eighth-century 
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Norse grave, which Mr. Kendrick surprisingly omits to mention, is the sort 
of clue which particularly deserves to be followed up. For it is disappoint- 
ing, after all Mr. Kendrick’s researches into the remote past, that they lead 
him to no more definite result than the opinion that ‘ it is still impossible 
to explain in final and satisfactory terms the huge outpouring of the nor- 
thern peoples that is known as the viking expansion ’, and it is to be hoped 
that the student will reject his depressing conclusion that, ‘ since there is no 
solution of the problem the historian must perforce accept the phenomenon 
of the viking movement without further questioning ’. Is not the difficulty 
possibly due to an erroneous assumption, and may it not tend to disappear 
if we modify the conventional notion of a sudden and simultaneous ex- 
plosion of force from all parts of Scandinavia, resulting from a common 
cause or group of causes? If we take the three countries separately, the 
element of mystery seems largely to confine itself to Norway. As has been 
suggested above, Sweden’s contribution, except for Scania which is geo- 
graphically associated with Denmark, is a glimpse of developments of a 
wholly different kind, which happens to be revealed at the same time, 
while Denmark was, broadly speaking, a hornet’s nest disturbed by Charle- 
magne. But we are still left without an adequate explanation of why 
individual Norwegians should have synchronized their zero hour with that 
of the rest of Scandinavia. And the most likely answer seems to be that 
they did not, but that activities which they had long pursued now first 
came within the purview of the historian. For the real difficulty is con- 
nected merely with the start of the movement ; its immense development 
in a comparatively short time is as intelligible as that of a gold rush, or of 
that flow of Norwegian emigration to America in the course of a century, 
which Professor Brégger has suggested as a parallel. 

We cannot here pursue the point, and we should not have dwelt on it, 
had not Mr. Kendrick asserted the insolubility of the problem in terms 
unqualified by a trace of hope. The task which he has assigned himself is 
‘to set down the complete narrative, as it is at present understood ’ and to 
leave to others the interpretation of its puzzles. For this cautious treat- 
ment of the subject there is abundant justification at a time when, as Mr. 
Kendrick points out, ‘ veteran certainties of the textbooks are dissolving 
into the miasma of legend while new interpretations of the historical 
material are assuming the semblance of established, and often astonishing, 
facts’. Though the author seldom gives his individual verdict upon topics 
of controversy, he generally states the case for both sides in a manner which 
testifies to the depth of his research and the up-to-dateness of his reading. 
His index of authors referred to covers three pages in double columns, 
ranging from Ablatius to Zonaras, and this convenient feature is supple- 
mented by a further bibliography. Of the story, nothing is omitted, and 
the descriptive writing frequently reaches a high level. The account of the 
battle of Clontarf, for instance, is extremely spirited. Such far-flung reper- 
cussions of the expansion as the colonization of Iceland and Greenland and 
the much-discussed discovery of America are treated in the light of the 
latest investigations. Students of any branch of this peculiarly wide 
subject will, in fact, find the ground well prepared for them by Mr. Ken- 
drick in this trustworthy survey. G. M. GaTHorNeE-Harpy. 
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The Magyars in the Ninth Century. By C. A. Macartney. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1930.) 


THE coming of the Magyars into the land they still hold is one of the most 
important events and their survival therein one of the most remarkable 
facts in European history. To explain whence they came and how and when 
and to throw any light on the reasons for their survival is a most worthy 
object for a historical investigation, and Mr. Macartney may be said to have 
furthered it. The importance is hard to over-estimate: the Magyars crushed 
the kingdom of Great Moravia, which from its central position might have 
united all the western branch of the Slavs in a power as great as any in 
Europe. They destroyed the keystone of the West Slavonic vault and the 
separate stones were each sooner or later built into the structure of alien 
states. That the Magyars alone among the invaders from the east main- 
tained themselves to this day cannot only be accounted for by their country, 
its nature and shape. Alien conquerors, who seem generally analogous to 
them, rarely survive more than three hundred years. Mr. Macartney brings 
out certain facts about these particular conquerors that may have made 
just the difference. He has brought to the problem rather a fresh eye than 
the great linguistic learning which is required to deal with all the sources 
in their original languages, but the labours of the Magyars themselves and 
of men like Josef Markwart, who died about a year ago, have made the 
sources accessible, and we here have them set out very conveniently. They 
fall into three divisions: the Latin chronicles written by Magyars beginning 
with the thirteenth century, with which may be classed other western sources ; 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; and various passages in Arabic and Persian 
geographers. Of these last Mr. Macartney has had a new translation pre- 
pared and has combined them so as to give some idea of what the compila- 
tion was from which we have confused extracts mixed with later additions. 
This compilation, perhaps the work of Al-Jayhani, he then analyses into 
three sources of different dates and quite different points of view. So again 
he resolves Constantine’s information into two inconsistent accounts. 
This analysis enables him to find the Magyars definitely mentioned, not 
indeed in their original seats to the east of the Urals, next door to their 
obscure congeners the Voguls and Ostyaks, but to the south-west of those 
mountains, where they are yet hardly to be distinguished from the Bashkirs 
now quite Tartarized: then early in the ninth century the Pechenegs, their 
perpetual foes, drove them to the country between two rivers Itil and Duba, 
not as might be expected the Volga and Don, but the Don and Kuban 
(which Mr. Macartney always spells Cuban, awaking quite different sugges- 
tions). Next, for a few years they halted just west of the Khazars about the 
lower Don; this he takes to be both Lebedia and Etelkuzu, two names for the 
same place that Constantine draws from two different sources, one being 
the same word as Livadia, a meadow, the other certainly meaning “between 
the Itil’. Itil ought to mean Volga; Mr. Macartney is prepared to see in 
it the Don, but refuses to allow it a general meaning of river, which has 
encouraged people to interpret Etelkuzu as ‘ between the rivers’, i.e. those 
from the Dnieper to the Seret. Really Itil seems to me to be Volga + Don: 
again and again they have been thought of as one river because the Volok 
or portage from Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad) has joined their courses, and 
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Etelkuzu must be the delta of the Don and the country about its mouth. 
Here were the Magyars from 885 to 889, then for six years in the country 
west of the Dnieper, entering Pannonia in 895. 

Much more interesting is the new emphasis that Mr. Macartney lays on 
what Constantine tells us of the constitution of the nation. In his chapters 
39 to 40 he assigns a leading part to a tribe called the KaBapor, making an 
eighth beside the seven tribes of the Magyars, saying that these Kabars are 
Khazars, that is, true Turks. Their name has now been found as Cowari in 
the Chronicle of the monastery of Admont; so Constantine is confirmed. 
Mr. Macartney suggests that they were in a sense the spear-point of the 
Magyar host, largely the cause of its victories and choosing the steppe-like 
Alféld as their home, whereas the Ugrian main body supplied the half- 
settled element that enabled the nation to survive in the less open country 
round. This composition gives the explanation why Magyars could conquer 
like Turks and yet not vanish like Avars or Bulgars. 

An interesting excursus deals with the travels of Hungarian friars in the 
thirteenth century in search of their original homeland ; our author believes 
that they found long-lost brothers in the Bashkirs. 

Ideas like these outweigh Mr. Macartney’s many misprints and incon- 
sistencies of spelling hard to avoid in dealing with heterogeneous sources 
translated from and into various tongues. E. H. Mrinns. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England ; The Wardrobe, 
The Chamber, and The Small Seals. By T. F. Tour. Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Vol. v. (Manchester: University Press, 1930.) 


THERE are many ways in which the student of the institutions of medieval 
England may express his conclusions, and it is one of the peculiar merits of 
Dr. Tout’s great book that the advocate of any particular view can find 
material to support his own view in its pages. In a review of the third and 
fourth volumes of the work,! the reviewer dealt with them as a discussion 
of the interaction of administrative and political history under Edward III 
and Richard II, and by so doing passed over nearly half the contents of 
those volumes with little or no comment. In dealing with the present 
volume no other course is possible, and it may be well to begin here also by 
an admission that much that is of value in the book is here left unnoticed. 

Any one who looks at the administrative system of England in the early 
fourteenth century is likely enough to see in it a triple organization, 
especially if he approaches it by the thorny path of its records. He will 
see the whole country administered by the king, the chancellor, and the 
treasurer. The chancellor and the treasurer are easily to be understood in 
their main outlines ; they have left records, their methods can be discovered 
and their devices understood, with difficulty indeed and wicked toil. But 
the king is another matter ; in himself he is a puzzle, absolute perhaps in 
theory, limited perhaps in practice ; sometimes supreme over chancery 
and exchequer, sometimes hampered by their rules of administration. 
Moreover, he has round him men of his own choice, and he has a knack of 
setting up, as rivals in some way to the chancery and the exchequer, 
institutions that look like new departments even though they are really 
1 Ante, xliv. 129. 
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only portions of the king’s own household, from which the chancery and the 
exchequer had themselves emerged.' And so over against the treasurer and 
chancellor, who stand out as firmly shaped departments, changing indeed, 
but changing with majestic slowness, we have the king, the most powerful 
of the three yet sometimes the most helpless, and round him a group of 
institutions belonging to him, his secretaries, his chamber, his wardrobes, 
and his own seals. Like the king himself, these institutions shift and change ; 
some of them like the wardrobes and the chamber are reabsorbed into the 
immediate household of the king, from which they had only partially 
emerged. One, the privy seal and its keeper, becomes separate from the 
household and attains to the dignity of a definite department during the 
period with which Dr. Tout has dealt ; another, the king’s secretary, was 
destined to become the parent of the most important executive offices of 
modern times. To-day the chancery and the great seal have lost almost 
all theit executive functions ; the privy seal, though its custodian remains, 
has practically disappeared ; but the king’s secretary and his signet are 
represented in every cabinet by the secretaries of state who are his direct 
descendants. 

With the history of the wardrobes and the chamber, Dr. Tout dealt in 
his earlier volumes. In this volume we find the story of the seals which 
belonged to them, the privy seal and the signet or rather the signets of 
Edward III and RichardII. It has already been pointed out that the keeper 
of the privy seal and his staff became a department or ‘ a ministry ’ during 
the reign of Edward III. This ‘ officialization’ of the privy seal? began 
indeed as early as the year 1312, when Edward II was compelled by the 
Ordainers to ‘ separate the keepership of the privy seal from the controller- 
ship of the wardrobe’ of the household and to make it an independent 
office with a staff of four clerks. From that point Dr. Tout lets us see the 
way in which the keeper of the privy seal came to be ‘a quasi-political 
office’ and the third great minister of state ranking with but after the 
treasurer and chancellor. The new minister has cut out a province for 
- himself; he is in charge of foreign affairs, letters to foreign potentates go 
out under the seal which is in his custody; through him the king com- 
municates with the treasurer and often with the chancellor ; he is in close 
connexion with the council, standing to it ‘in much the same relation as 
the chancery stood to the parliament’.® Orders of the council were sent out 
under the privy seal, acts of parliament under the great seal ; councils were 
summoned by the privy seal, parliaments by the great seal. The chancellor 
had his court of equity, and the keeper of the privy seal was beginning to 
be another channel whereby the king’s grace might be exhibited.* There 
was no hard-and-fast lines to be drawn between the two seals. The king or 
the council could instruct either chancellor or keeper of the privy seal to 
act for them. The whole process was complete by the end of the reign of 
Richard II; it had been in fact complete in 1349, but it took another half- 


1 Vol. v, p. 2. 2 y.1. 

* v.52. Lam not entitled to differ from Dr. Tout and his assistants. Yet I feel that 
the ordinance of Walton is less important in the history of the privy seal than he and 
they think. I agree with the statement on p. 15 that ‘ the Walton policy broke down 


almost as soon as it was tried’, but I feela doubt whether there ever was a Walton 
policy at all. 4 v. 62. 
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century before the writ appointing Richard Clifford to be keeper of the 
privy seal admitted that the minister was no longer a member of the 
king’s household. If to this brief and imperfect sketch we add two further 
points, the importance of the new office will appear even more clearly. 
One shows the importance of the holders of the office: it is that of the 
twenty-six holders of this office during the two reigns four became arch- 
bishops and eleven bishops, and only four can be called obscure or insignifi- 
cant. The other point is that, when the king was abroad, the keeper of the 
privy seal kept not only the privy seal, but also the great seal which went 
with the king. 

The establishment of a special keeper for the privy seal left the king 
without an official seal of his own ; and in consequence we find about the 
year 1312? a new royal seal introduced. Its name suggests that it was at 
first a variety of the privy seal, since like that seal it was called the secret 
seal. Its history is curious and difficult. Normally any seal as it grows in 
importance grows in size. The secret seal does not follow that rule. Further, 
it is often duplicated, so that at least two seals are in use at the same time. 
And finally it may be added that ‘ there is little specific information to be 
gathered about the custody ’ * of this seal during the fourteenth century. 
It is, indeed, clear that it was closely connected with the chamber,‘ though 
Dr. Tout declines to assert positively that the receiver of the chamber kept 
the secret seal officially. Where all is a little doubtful, it is hard to speak 
clearly. The facts seem to suggest that the secret seal or the signet, as it 
came to be called somewhere about 1354, was as closely connected with the 
king as it was with the chamber, and that it is possible that when it was 
small enough® the king wore it on his own finger. Through all this maze 
Dr. Tout is a good guide. An attentive reader, who will face a thorny 
subject, may get a complete view of the nature of the signet, the griffin 
seal, the signum, and the various signets of Richard II, one of which was 
hitherto unknown. He will also find something about the signets of other 
countries, and much invaluable detail about the lives and careers of the 
staff of the signet office, especially under Richard II, when the signet was 
at one time a storm centre. Above all he will find an admirable summary of 
the whole story on pp. 228-30, pages which leave a mere reviewer wondering 
whether their existence does not make his own superfluous, since their dis- 
covery caused him to discard all the rough notes he had previously made 
for his own work and to begin afresh. 

Dr. Tout was too great a scholar and too eager a champion of his own 
views not to welcome criticism, and those who helped him to finish this 
volume are sworn of his tribe. I will therefore dare to suggest that there is a 
flavour of heresy in the whole discussion concerning letters close and letters 
patent,® and especially in the sentence ‘Nor can any fixed differentiation 
of acts be based on the make-up’. The orthodox faith is that no one can 
tell a letter patent from a letter close with absolute certainty except by the 
make-up. Again, there is, I think, a repetition of an old error in the account 
given of the act of 27 Henry VIII.” The act did not ‘stereotype’ the 


1 v. 54. 2 v. 165. 3 v. 178. * vy. 179-80. 

° The diameters of the signets of Edward III vary from 25 millimetres to 10 
millimetres. The largest of these sizes (1 inch) would be cumbrous in a ring meant to be 
worn continuously. 8 v. 123 seqq. * w. 98%. 
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process of issuing letters under the great seal. It left everything exactly 
as it found it, and merely protected the clerks of the signet and privy seal 
from losing their fees as well as their work. 

Little has been said here of much that is in these pages, the descriptions 
of the seals have hardly been mentioned, and the many pages devoted to 
diplomatic only appear in the brief note of dissent in the last paragraph. 
One thing cannot be omitted and that is a reference to Mrs. Tout’s preface 
and to her mention of Miss Broome’s share in the completion of this great 
work. There are other names mentioned with gratitude in that preface, 
and the reader will realize how many were the helpers whom Dr. Tout 
had created for himself, or attracted to him by the force of his character 
and learning. 

It is to two of these allies that we owe the last chapter of this volume, 
which deals with the two lesser households of the king’s family, those of 
the queen and the Black Prince. In the narrow space of sixty-eight pages 
Professor Johnstone has given us a careful and well-arranged account of 
the household and general administrative system which grew up around 
the queens of Henry III, Edward I, Edward II, Edward III, and Richard II. 
She lets us see the importance of the queen as an institution, explains the 
sources of her wealth and her position as a great landholder, tells of ‘ her good 
and evil days’ and howshe was‘ desperate at times in the effort to make means 
meet ends, often unpopular, always noticeable and noticed’. She might, 
like Isabella, the wife of Edward II, be the fiercest of her husband’s enemies; 
she might, like Eleanor of Castile or Philippa of Hainault or Anne of Bohemia, 
give financial aid to an embarassed king.” We can trace the development 
of her household, her wardrobes, her exchequer, and her secretariat, with 
her great and privy seals, and her signet. The stages are well marked out. 
Eleanor of Provence was the first queen to have a wardrobe of her house- 
hold, a technical phrase which might puzzle a modern reader. But that 
wardrobe accounted to the king’s exchequer. Eleanor of Castile, her 
successor, takes a further step onward and acquires an exchequer of her 
own; and Margaret of France seems to have retained the same privilege. 
As a result the queen’s wardrobe and all the bailiffs and receivers of her 
various revenues cease to account either directly or indirectly to the king’s 
exchequer. Isabella of France, the wife of Edward II, was of course a 
great queen, if not a good one. In her period we find the wardrobe depart- 
ment growing more complicated ;* there is a great wardrobe and a little 
wardrobe answering to the great wardrobe and the privy wardrobe of the 
king himself. For a time, indeed, the great lady was in trouble, but she 
had her revenge, and when her husband had disappeared, she grew in 
splendour and wealth. Her exchequer resumed its duties and we have 
four memoranda rolls to show its activities. There was indeed a second 
fall, but Isabella managed to fall softly and was a great, wealthy, and 
respected lady to the end of her life. The queen’s administrative system 
reached its full development in her reign. Philippa of Hainault and Anne 
of Bohemia altered it but little, and their story is fully given in these pages. 
The same stages appear in the study of the seals with which Professor 
Johnstone ends her section. It is hardly necessary to add that this notice 
omits all the personal details and all the biographical touches with which 


1 v..232. 3 v. 283. 3 vy. 242. * v. 247. 
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this essay is enriched ; and barely mentions the descriptions of the general 
organization and sta of the queen’s household, of her council, of her 
revenues, her financial difficulties, and of her secretariat. 

The section dealing with the household of the Black Prince is written 
by Dr. Margaret Sharp, who wisely uses that name for Edward of Wood- 
stock, though she warns her reader that his contemporaries never spoke of 
him by that romantic title. Her task is also a difficult one, because the 
Black Prince’s position was even more complicated then that of the queen. 
He was earl of Chester, duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, and finally prince 
of Aquitaine. Moreover, he was a hero to his contemporaries, famed for 
his share in the battle of Crécy and for his victory at Poitiers; and ‘for a 
time he was himself the hope of the commons’ and ‘his servants became 
the backbone of a new court party ’.? Mrs. Sharp is probably justified in 
saying that the man is hidden by his halo, and that he himself is ‘ an 
enigmatic figure’, but it is only fair to remember that in estimating 
historical characters the halo is often all we can see, and that the halo may 
be more important than its wearer. Anyhow, even a hero must manage his 
property and rule his subjects, and it is with this side of life that this section 
of the book deals. The problems to be solved are clear: how far could the 
administration of Chester, Cornwall, Wales,* and Aquitaine be centralized, 
and how was the line drawn between the local administrations and the central 
administration ? It would seem that in Chester and Wales the old separate 
local administrations persisted. Chester, Carnarvon, and Carmarthen 
had each a chamberlain, who was the head of a combined treasury and 
chancery, and a justice also. Cornwall on the other hand, though there is 
talk of an exchequer at Exeter,* seems to have been treated very much as 
a shire, and was directly under the central administration, as were the 
foreign manors of the duchy and the three honours of Berkhamstead, 
Wallingford, and St. Valéry. Perhaps one may say, if I do not mistake 
Mrs. Sharp’s view, that the central administration governed Wales and 
Chester through Carnarvon, Carmarthen, and Chester, and governed 
Cornwall and the other lands directly. Leaving Aquitaine on one side for 
the moment, we may next consider what the central offices were. 

We begin at first with the prince’s household and with his wardrobe ; 
and we have an officer who is treasurer ® of the household and keeper of 
the wardrobe. He is the clerical chief of the household and the chief 
financial officer. With him there was also a controller who kept the prince’s 
seal. There was also a steward of the household. So far the scene is 
familiar ; we have met all these officers in the household of the king and 
the queen. But the most important officer in the early days of the Black 
Prince has no place in the king’s household. There was no master® of the 
household there, nor was there any person like the governor’ of the prince’s 
business, who seems to have replaced the master when the prince became 
aman. It was not until 1343 that Edward became prince of Wales, and in 
the same year he acquired an exchequer® and a keeper of that office; 
Peter of Gildesburgh was the first and the last to be known by that name. 
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His successors were known as receivers. This exchequer had a permanent 
home at Westminster and remained the prince’s most important financial 
office for the rest of his life. Mrs. Sharp gives a clear and valuable sum- 
mary of all that is known of the offivers and procedure of this exchequer. 
I would venture to suggest that, if the accounts of this exchequer were ever 
enrolled’ in the royal exchequer, the enrolments will be found on one of 
the memoranda rolls. The relations between the two exchequers are 
curious and unexpected. The establishment of the exchequer affected 
the organization of the prince’s wardrobe. The wardrobe became a house- 
keeping department, domestic in time of peace, military in time of war. 
Moreover, it followed the prince? abroad, when he became prince of 
Aquitaine. Yet it retained a footing in London, where there was a store 
house, a ‘great*® wardrobe ’, in Iremonger lane. 

The prince’s chamber deserves a mention, indeed it demands more than 
a mention; but like the king’s chamber its ways are hidden from us. 
We know it had a head, the chamberlain; that it had knights attached 
to it; that it had manors reserved to it; that it was in its expenditure 
rather like the king’s chamber ; and that ‘it is not possible to draw any 
clear distinction between the spheres’ of the prince’s exchequer, wardrobe, 
orchamber. One might guess that it was a question of geography, i.e. that 
in Aquitaine the chamber had the larger sphere and the exchequer had to 
content itself with a smaller one. But it is best to leave it, as Mrs. Sharp 
does, in the mist in which it existed. No one is likely to be able to add 
much to her summary on page 362. 

With the secretariat of the prince and his seals it is impossible to deal 
at length. His most important seal is his privy seal; no general great seal 
existed for his English lands. There were local seals for Wales and Chester 
and of course for Aquitaine ; the only parts of the prince’s land where his 
privy seal had exclusive authority were the duchy of Cornwall and the other 
English lands. Elsewhere it acted through the local seals, which were 
‘equivalent to great seals’.* In fact the prince’s lordships of Wales, 
Chester, and Aquitaine were organized on the lines of the realm itself ; 
Cornwall and the other English lands were organized like those of a great 
tenant-in-chief ; so that his secretariat was parallel to his exchequer. It 
only remains to notice the existence of a signet, and to draw the reader's 
attention to a valuable passage on the general theory of the seals.® 

We may allow ourselves a glance at the prince’s council, where we may 
note that, as usual with councils, ‘too little detail emerges from the general 
obscurity to define its powers’, though ‘ it was certainly the depository of 
information and complaint, the source of law and administrative activity, 
and the highest judicial court. It was supreme in every sphere, it had no 
limits to its scope and no fixed meeting place.’ * It was in fact very like the 
king’s council. Like that body it received petitions, and such petitions 
might become a warrant for the issue of letters under the prince’s privy 
seal, though the seal was not the seal of the council but always the seal of 
the prince. In one respect only was there a distinction between the two 
bodies. The prince’s council seems to have had a definite head,’ the governor 
of the prince’s business, who has already been mentioned. 


1 vy. 339, n. 4. ® v. 347. 3 vy. 352. 
4 v. 369. 5 v. 382. 6 v. 384. 7 ¥. 386. 
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The whole book, except its index, is now before us. No one can doubt 
its massive learning, and it is only fair to say that the two parts which are 
due to other hands stand comparison with the work of the great historian 
who planned and wrote the rest. Here and there, as in all such books, the 
reader will come on difficult tracts, where his attention may be tried ; now 
and then he will note points on which he will desire a greater certainty. 
Buteven in the driest portions he may be sure that, if hereads on courageously, 
suddenly he will come on a new spring of inspiration and even charm, which 
will renew his courage and refresh his will to proceed either with conviction 
or dissent. C. G. Crump. 


Cola di Rienzo. Von Paut Piur. (Vienna: Seidel, 1931.) 

Italien und Kaiser Karl IV in der Zeit seiner zweiten Romfahrt. Von Dr. 
Gustav PircHan. 2 Bande. (Prag: Deutsche Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste fiir die Tschechoslowakische Republik, 1930.) 


Tae Holy Roman Empire as the ideal centre of Italian public law in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the recognition by despots and 
republics of the theoretical authority of pope and emperor as a means to 
the advancement of their own autonomy, are themes which have attracted 
the attention of more than one Italian historian in recent years. These 
monographs from German scholars, on two closely allied episodes in Italian 
history, find the clue to their interpretation of the trecento in the persistence 
of the traditions of the medieval empire, which had the effect of making a 
revival of imperial authority the circuitous and yet all but inevitable route 
towards new political developments on national lines. Herr Piur’s volume 
on Rienzi is frankly biographical. The work of the last few years has given 
us new and authoritative editions of the two main sources for Rienzi’s 
life, the letters and the anonymous Vita written by a contemporary Roman 
in the dialect of the day. The author, who collaborated with Burdach in 
his Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo published by the Preussische Akademie 
der Wissenschaft (1912-29), avails himself of the new material which he 
helped to amass, and of the critical edition of the Vita by A. Ghisalberti 
(1928), to study afresh the life and character of one who must ever be 
counted among the enigmas of history. He succeeds in drawing a portrait 
of his hero which arouses both conviction and sympathy. Before his 
recognition as tribune, Rienzi beguiled the Roman nobles into an under- 
estimation of his powers by masquerading before them in what Herr Piur 
describes as the double role of Brutus and Shakespearian fool. In the same 
way, the more fantastic of his melodramatic flights have obscured for 
future generations the value and originality of his main conceptions, and the 
consistency with which he followed them. The key-note of Rienzi’s political 
programme is found by Herr Piur in the decree of 1 August 1347 which re- 
affirmed the inalienable sovereignty of the Roman people, and, at the same 
time, pronounced the privileges and responsibilities of Roman citizenship 
to be the birthright of all Italians. In his vision of a free and united Italy, 
and in his conviction that the new régime must be built upon the founda- 
tions of the past, he is at once the prophet of Italian nationalism and the 
exponent of a practical and living humanism. Yet the past for Rienzi 
embraced not only the Roman republic but the medieval empire and 
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papacy. He fed on the belief that he was himself the illegitimate son of 
the Emperor Henry VII; he made plans for an imperial election in Rome 
which envisaged his own elevation to the imperial dignity by the votes of 
twenty-four representative Italians; he found support in Joachite pro- 
phecies for his offer of himself as fellow worker with Charles IV in the 
regeneration of Italy. At the same time, although the precise part to be 
played by the papacy in the new order is by no means clear, the return of 
the pope to Rome was an essential part of Rienzi’s programme and, when 
his more ambitious schemes had perforce to be abandoned, he was content 
to work under Innocent VI’s banner for the fulfilment of his lesser aim, the 
restoration of peace and order in Rome. 

Dr. Pirchan’s book is a study of events and circumstances in Italy 
during the years 1365 to 1370 ; it begins with the meeting of Urban V and 
Charles IV at Avignon, when plans were laid for the joint expedition of 
pope and emperor to Italy ; it ends with the return of Charles IV to Prague 
and the reaction produced by his departure upon Italian politics. Every 
episode in these years, every figure of importance who crosses the scene is 
treated in detail, and is usually made the subject of a further note in the 
second volume, consisting entirely of notes, bibliography, and index. 
Although a doubt suggests itself as the value of such minute investigation, 
which tends at times to obscure rather than to elucidate the main subject, 
its scholarly completeness cannot but be admired. Moreover, the author 
reaches conclusions which place Charles IV and his second Italian journey 
in a new and significant light. Pope and emperor alike set out on their 
journey under the inspiration of an ideal. Clamorous voices had urged their 
coming, and they were moved by the vision of an Italy restored to peace and 
unity by their common efforts, and of the foreign mercenaries which had 
tormented her marshalled under their banners in a crusading army. They 
were confronted by a political situation dominated by the separatist interests 
of the chief Italian powers, by the ambitions of Bernabd Visconti and 
Florence, and the fears of the lesser princes and cities, striving to maintain 
their independence in the face of their more powerful neighbours. The 
mercenaries had become an indispensable factor in the military system of 
warring states. Pope and emperor were looked upon as pawns in the game, 
which each state endeavoured to appropriate to its own advantage. Urban 
V’s disillusionment resulted in a lowering of his ideals ; he threw himself as 
a competitor into the struggle for temporal power, waging war upon Milan, 
and endeavouring to make the imperial authority an instrument for the 
establishment of his own hold upon Tuscany. Charles IV, on the other 
hand, gauged the situation in its reality ; he saw that, while he could not 
hope to dominate Italy by an assertion of force, he could use his imperial 
rights in the interests of Italian peace and well-being and, by so doing, add 
to their strength and prestige. He recognized the claim of each city-state 
to determine its own form of government under imperial sanction, and when 
the position of his vicar in Lucca became untenable he won for himself the 
title of ‘ liberator’ by consenting to the transfer of the vicarial functions 
to the anziani. His crowning achievement was the league concluded at 
Bologna (15 March 1369), whereby pope and emperor, and the lords of 
Milan, Mantua, Ferrara, Verona, and Padua bound themselves for ten years 
in mutual defence against the assaults of the mercenary companies. In 
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short, while respecting the interests of each separate state, he strove to 
teach them that those interests could be best served by co-operation. Thus, 
if Rienzi, to whom the world of imagination was more real than the world 
of fact, linked the imperial tradition to a programme of Italian unity 
realized only in the Risorgimento, Charles, a practical idealist, used his 
imperial authority to direct Italy towards the path along which she was 
guided by the wisest of her fifteenth-century statesmen. 


Cecitia M. Apy. 


Registra Stephani Gardiner et Johannis Poynet, Episcoporum Wintonien- 
sium. Transcribed and edited by Hersert Curry, with an introduc- 
tion by H. E. Matpen and Hersert Curtry. (Canterbury and York 
Society, vol. xxxvii. London: 1930.) 


Tue Canterbury and York Society is to be congratulated on having secured 
for the editing of these important registers the assistance of two scholars 
whose knowledge of the history and topography of the diocese of Winchester 
may rightly be called pre-eminent. The late Mr. Malden contributes an 
introduction which deals with the history of the diocese in general and with: 
the careers of Bishops Gardiner and Poynet in particular. Mr. Chitty has 
undertaken the general editing of the volume and supplies a second intro- 
duction, which is particularly concerned with the registers themselves. So 
disordered and defective are these documents that Mr. Malden (pp. vii and 
viii) was disposed to consider them as no more than later copies. But 
Mr. Chitty is surely on safer ground when he insists (pp. xxxi and xxxii) 
that they are the originals, carelessly kept by a registrar’ whose odd 
pastime it was to chase pirates in the Channel instead of attending to his 
official duties. 

Mr. Chitty has unravelled the difficulties of pagination which had 
bewildered the county historians, and we are thus provided for the first 
time with correct institution lists. In order to supplement or confirm these 
he gives as appendices Bishop Gardiner’s ‘ Valor’ of 1536, an index to the 
first fruits composition books (corrected from the defective one in the Public 
Record Office), and a list of the clergy of the diocese in 1541 from the British 
Museum Additional MS. 34137. He has unearthed a hitherto ignored dean 
and has put right the succession of the early prebendaries, so sadly confused 
in Le Neve’s Fasti. He deserves the thanks of all students of the period 
for the time and care he has lavished on this volume. We may, perhaps, 
be allowed to hope that he will perform a like service by editing the long 
and important register of Bishop Fox, and so give us a picture of the diocese 
as it was in the years which immediately preceded the Reformation 
changes, changes which are barely perceptible in the registers under 
review. Indeed, it may almost be said that the only traces of them are to 
be found in the documents concerning the bishop’s jurisdiction (cf. pp. xxv, 
46 ff., 49 ff., and 77-89), all of which are printed in full. Very few of the 


1 The idiosyncrasies of registrars would provide an amusing and instructive subject of 
research. Mr. Chitty’s suggestions (pp. xxx and xxxi) on their methods of making up 
institution lists are most welcome. In the sixteenth-century Norwich registers there 
are often gaps of one er two months in a single year, usually in August or September, 
when, presumably, the registrar was with his family at the sea-side. 
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other entries are of more than local interest. The second part of Gardiner’s 
register (1553-4) contains nothing but records of institutions to benefices. 
That of Poynet is almost as jejune as the rites which attended his enthrone- 
ment by proxy, and even the first part of Gardiner’s register is sadly lacking 
in interest. Mr. Chitty (p. xxv) summarizes the items which are of general 
value; of these the most important is the long account (pp. 21-6) of the 
espousals of Francis, Lord Hastings and Catherine Pole at Chelsea in the 
presence of Sir Thomas More on 20 July 1531. 

Mr. Malden’s sketch of the two bishops’ careers is temperate and 
charitable. The unfortunate affair of the butcher’s wife is resolved in 
Poynet’s favour, while he goes far to dispose of the charges of cruelty and 
of political inconsistency which have been levelled against Gardiner. ‘ When 
the lawful wearer of the Crown decided that religious interests required 
submission to the Papacy, what was a loyal subject to think?’ It seems 
difficult, however, to accept all Mr. Malden’s conclusions on the subject of 
the religious changes. He seems to attribute to men and women of the 
day a prescience which they could not possibly have possessed. The 
simultaneous profession of nine nuns at Romsey (pp. xiii and 39) in 
July 1534 is an example. Nobody in that year could have foreseen the 
suppression of this great house. It was a frequent practice to profess the 
female or ordain the male religious of individual houses in batches. Nor 
were the ages unusual. Doctor London told Cromwell that many of the 
Lincolnshire nuns were professed at ten and twelve years.’ So again 
(p. xiii) with regard to the institution of religious persons to livings. The 
practice had been growing steadily for many years and was chiefly due to 
the financial difficulties of the smaller houses. On pp. xiv and xv he seems 
to misunderstand the outlook of contemporary churchmen.  Sixteenth- 
century clergymen were surely no more guilty of ease of conscience in accept- 
ing the successive religious changes than are treasury officials nowadays 
in serving under successive conservative and labour governments. This 
can easily be tested by examining the cases of deprivation which occur in 
these registers; which were exclusively due to the purely disciplinary 
matrimonial question, whether arising out of the act of the six articles or 
of the Marian injunctions. Mr. Chitty’s valuable note on p. 99 shows, 
for example, the true facts of the case where non-payment of tenths is 
concerned. 

As to the position and title of Bishop Draper Mr. Malden seems to have 
expected to find more precision in the documents than they will bear. That 
the prior of Christ Church should have been ‘ provided’ as bishop of 
Maorensis* and known as bishop of Neapolis is not strange. Bishop 
Whitmay, suffragan successively of Worcester and Gloucester, was ‘pro- 
vided ’ under the name of Gerontopolis, but known as Chrysopolis. The 
fact is that, so far as these bishops in partibus were concerned, the revenues 


1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xiv (1), no. 1321. Cf. also Collectanea Anglo- 
Premonstratensia, iii. 113, how in 1491 Bishop Redman orders the abbot of Sulby to 
clothe boys in the habit in order to make up the requisite number of canons. 

? Has anybody ever found the real title of this see ? It seems to have eluded all the 
ecclesiastical topographers, Eubel included. It is odd that, since Mr. Malden quotes 
Brady for the record of Bishop Draper’s ‘ provision’, he did not notice that a few 
pages earlier is recorded the appointment of William Gilbert, abbot of Bruton, as 
suffragan of Bath and Wells. He is obviously the person alluded to on p. xv. 
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of the see (as the bulls of provision state) being uncertain, it did not much 
matter what title the holder used or even whether the see was nominally 
filled or no. There seem to have been no fewer than three bishops of 
Lydda functioning in England at the same time. May not St. Velinus be 
a mistake on the part of a clerk for Wells (since Bishop Gilbert was suffragan 
of that see)? A scribe who could write Averlinch when he meant Barlings 
was obviously capable of anything. Is there any authority for saying 
that Bishop Draper ceased to exercise episcopal functions? The bishop 
of Chrysopolis certainly continued to exercise them in the diocese of 
Gloucester and the bishop of Pavada in that of Coventry and Lichfield : 
the bishop of Neapolis was at least as conformable as they. 

Finally, I would suggest that on p. 138 s.v.Gatcombe, Martin should read 
Maurice and so identify the presentee with Dr. Maurice Clennock and on 
p. 132 s.v. Bramley that George Bell should read Gregory. Both these 
clergymen were deprived early in Elizabeth’s reign as recusants (and under 
the names I have indicated) and correctly appear in Sanders’s list, as their 
subsequent career shows. G. BASKERVILLE. 


A History of Ireland and her People. Volume II. From the Stuart Period to 
Modern Times. By Eteanor Hutt. (London: Harrap, 1931.) 


Miss Hutt is to be congratulated on the completion of her history of 
Ireland in two portly volumes to the present day. Her second volume, like 
the former one, is pleasantly written and eminently readable, but, as 
before, while she tries to be fair to all parties, her sympathies are more 


strongly than ever with the Gael, and this inevitably colours her present- 
ment of the frequent conflicts between the rulers and the ruled. The first 
great conflict mentioned in this volume was the rebellion of 1641. Of this 
outbreak Miss Hull says : 

It is undoubted that the numbers said to have been massacred were intentionally 
exaggerated by those who hoped to gain lands for themselves through the future for- 
feitures of rebel properties. The large figures given by Sir William Petty . . . lie under 
the same suspicion. He thinks that out of a total population, which he puts down at 
1,466,000 before the rising, about a third were wiped out.—(p. 67). 


Miss Hull is very sparing in her references to authorities, and it does not 
appear to which of Petty’s numerous writings she is referring. But there 
is some mistake somewhere. Petty cannot possibly have said that 488,000 
persons were massacred in 1641. Among his ‘ Political Observations ’ is 
the following (written c. 1671): ‘ There were massacred in Ireland in the 
first yeare of the Tumultuary rebellion, and starved with hunger and cold, 
not (as some have said) 154,000, but about 45,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren’.' Even this estimate may be excessive, but Petty was better 
qualified to make an estimate than any one else, and he had no personal 
interest in land in the North of Ireland. Cromwell was the first military 
leader to introduce civilized methods of warfare into Ireland. Miss Hull 
indeed has a good word to say for him: ‘ Cromwell allowed no pillage ; he 
hanged any soldier that plundered. Till money grew scarce all was paid 
for and no free quarters were taken ’ (pp. 109, 110). She has not, however, 
given due prominence to the innovation. Honourable terms were offered 
1 The Petty Papers (1927), ii. 237. 
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to town after town and, when accepted, were honourably kept. On the 
other hand Cromwell was himself deceived, when on accepting the surrender 
of the town and garrison of Clonmel he found that Hugh O’Neill and his 
troops had slipped away in the night. 

In the warfare of 1689-92 Miss Hull’s only hero is Sarsfield, but she 
seems to regret that the French invasion of Ireland under the nominal 
leadership of the dethroned Stuart king was a failure. The act of attainder, 
by which upwards of 2,000 of the protestant gentry of Ireland were con- 
demned to death, is merely characterized as ‘one of the most extraordinary 
documents ever drafted’ (p. 141). 

In 1798 her heroes are Wolfe Tone, Lord Edward FitzGerald, and 
Robert Emmet. Nothing is said of the executions in the rebel camp on 
Vinegar Hill, or the horrible piking of the prisoners on Wexford Bridge. 
The ‘story is carried on through the past century—a time of increasing 
prosperity, though of political unrest—to the rising in Easter Week 1916 
and ‘ the troublous times ’, as they have been called, that followed, times 
when many of us who clung to the old régime fled from the wrath to come ; 
or, if we held on, saw one after another of our friends depart, saw the houses 
of many of them burned and their parks and gardens destroyed. In wel- 
coming the final arrangement by which under the Treaty a Gaelic state at 
last began to emerge, Miss Hull ignores the price paid: namely, the 
separation from the greatest civilization the world has yet seen, the 
amputation of the chief industrial limb of our own island, and the exasperat- 
ing artificial customs-boundary between the two parts into which Ireland 
has been hopelessly divided. 

Near the end of her history Miss Hull makes the following statement 
(p. 448) : ‘ In spite of the doctrinaire pronouncements of pacifists and well- 
meaning men, no Government has, as yet, found a method of suppressing 
anarchy without the use of force.’ She is led to utter this truism by way of 
excuse for the action of the Free State in taking some of the insurgent 
leaders out of prison and, without any form of trial, as a warning to other 
insurgents, setting them ‘ to face the firing squad’. In her long account of 
English rule in Ireland it has never occurred to her to make any such 
explanation of apparent harshness on the part of her former rulers. 

GopparD H. Orpen. 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-72. By Kerra Feminc. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1930.) 


THERE appears to be at last some chance that the highly interesting period 
of English history covered by the reigns of Charles II and James II may 
attain full illumination. This period, as Mr. Feiling points out in his preface, 
has hitherto been the part of the seventeenth century most neglected by 
English historians. But since Miss Barbour’s volume on Arlington, which 
appeared in 1913, other historians, now much helped by the first two 
volumes of M. Jusserand’s Recueil . . . Angleterre, are turning their attention 
to these reigns. Miss Trevelyan’s volume on William III’s early exploits 
in Holland is as valuable for English as for Dutch history, the lives and 
writings of Sir William Temple and his Dorothy are being farther explored, 
and a biography of Danby may soon be expected. Mr. Feiling, in his 
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History of the Tory Party, has already touched on some of the more impor- 
tant aspects of internal policy during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century : here he tackles the first and critical years of Charles II’s foreign 
policy. This new volume is certainly an improvement on the book about 
the Tory party ; for brilliant and suggestive as that work was in the early 
part, it tailed off towards the end, as if the author had become weary of the 
vast subject undertaken. Here he has chosen a subject, complete enough 
in itself, which stimulates his own and the reader’s interest to the end. 
The book gives evidence of profound research not only in printed authorities, 
most of them foreign, but also in manuscript sources in the English, 
Spanish, and Dutch archives: he has also fortunately had access to 
valuable information in private collections such as the Clifford, Longleat, 
Jenkins, and Cottrell-Dormer papers, from which he has drawn much that 
is new. One pleasant touch is given on page 308, for example, where it 
appears that he found one of the two original copies of the treaty of Dover 
in Clifford’s dispatch box in which it has lain since 1670. For French 
sources he appears to rely exclusively, and not unjustifiably, on such 
admirably documented French works as Mignet’s, Legrelle’s, &c.; it is 
therefore unfortunate that M. Jusserand’s Recueil seems to have been 
published too late for him to make full use of it, for there is only one 
reference to it in a late note, while several of the incidents related in this 
volume might well have been further illustrated from M. Jusserand’s ample 
texts and illuminating comments. 

Mr. Feiling has gone to original sources but, like a true historian, has 
not made himself their slave. Though there is much apt quotation in the 
narrative, the reader is not distracted by gobbets of irrelevant material 
simply because it happens to be new, while he feels that there is much 
reserve power of information by which Mr. Feiling could, if need be, justify 
almost every word of his narrative. In pure narrative, when he is at his 
best, he would be hard to beat, especially when he is dealing with Charles 
himself or in the brilliant character sketches which abound of such as Holles, 
the patrician republican sent as envoy to France, of Downing in Holland, 
of Arlington, of Henrietta, that radiant yet tragic ‘ dear, dear sister ’, the 
‘Minette’ of Charles II. Again, that well-known free fight between de 
Watteville’s bruisers and d’Estrades’s lackeys in the streets of London 
gets added life in Mr. Feiling’s description. But undoubtedly, as is just, 
the central figure of the volume is Charles himself, by no means the ‘ saun- 
tering Charles ’ of tradition. This central note is most happily struck in the 
delightful first chapter, which brings Charles with his dogs and his jostling 
crowd of royalist exiles, parliamentary commissioners, and politicians on 
the make on their voyage on ‘the Charles (yesterday Naseby)’ from 
Holland to Dover. During the voyage Mr. Feiling skilfully sets the scene, 
describes how ‘ the poisonous, out-of-elbows atmosphere of an exiled court 
had battered Charles’s character ’, while leaving him at the same time a 
fairly high conception of his royal rights and duties and a determination 
‘in all things of high concernment’ to be his own first minister; and, 
when the passage is over, shows us the king landing at Dover and accepting 
from the mayor a Bible, ‘ which he declared he loved above all things in 
the world ’. 


This chapter shows the high-water mark of Mr. Feiling’s descriptive 
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powers; but throughout the book there are many striking phrases and 
passages, such as that of the Spanish dominion which lay in the West 
Indian waters ‘a huge derelict, rudderless, and bankrupt, tempting the 
buccaneer attack of its successors in empire, the seamen of England, 
Holland and France’, of the little sketch of William III’s grandmother, 
‘the formidable dowager Amalia of Solms ... the massive mother-in-law 
of the light lissom princess’, William’s mother and Charles’s sister Mary. 
But Mr. Feiling’s great powers of description and of coining effective phrases 
are sometimes a temptation to extravagance. For example, ‘ There was 
still artillery to be wrung by a skilful leader from the ordnance of heaven’, 
‘ Twenty-year-old Bona Aventura and Esperanza were still skipping like 
young rams, reinforced by the Leopard, the Hopewell, and other comparative 
infants ’ (referring to maritime cases in dispute with the Dutch), are very 
forced and unconvincing metaphors of the type in which the author is too 
prone to indulge as the book proceeds. 

Full justice is done in this volume to some of the neglected aspects of 
Charles’s methods as a statesman. He was, in spite of his love of pleasure, 
as hard-working as any of his ministers and a very shrewd critic of the work 
done by them and the committees of council which he inaugurated and 
generally presided over personally. He also had certain fixed principles 
in foreign policy, a determination to encourage English trade and to 
maintain the high position of the English navy and its predominance in 
the narrow seas, evidence of which is also very apparent in the Recueil . . . 
Angleterre. In these early years, too, he had a strong sense of his rights and 
dignity as king of England, though, as the Recueil of later years shows, this 
sense became atrophied by his degrading relations with Louis XIV as 
paymaster. His antagonism to the Dutch, shared in the early years of his 
reign by most of his people and even later in spite of the French danger by 
men like Shaftesbury, was, as Mr. Feiling brings out with effect, due to 
something deeper than the attraction of Louis XIV’s pistoles or his own 
inclination to Roman Catholicism, the conviction that in the Dutch were 
to be found England’s chief rivals in naval and commercial supremacy : 
‘it was rooted ’, as he says, ‘in the English mind that both the theory and 
practice of Dutch trade were expressly designed to ruin our own, whether 
in peace or war’, and as he shows, there was much justification for that 
belief. Mr. Feiling also brings out, though that point might have been 
even more emphasized, the perennial difficulty throughout the whole 
Stuart period, of parliament’s obstinate refusal to trust the executive, 
personified in the king, with the financial means of carrying out an effective 
foreign policy of any sort, a circumstance which accounts for, if it does not 
excuse, Charles I’s eleven years of absolute government and unconstitutional 
taxes, and Charles II’s less dangerous but more nauseous dependence on 
Louis XIV’s subsidies. With the parliament and the executive in water- 
tight compartments, as it were, this difficulty seemed insurmountable when 
the two parties could not trust one another; and it was only after the 
Revolution that a modus vivendi was gradually evolved through a greater 
interdependence of parliament and the executive. 

But though Mr. Feiling does not underrate Charles’s difficulties and such 
royal merits as he had and shows very clearly what valid arguments there 
were even from the national point of view for the ostensible, as opposed to 
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the first secret, treaty of Dover, he does not make the mistake, so tempting 
to second-rate writers, of attempting to whitewash Charles. By 1672, as 
he shows clearly, the danger to England, as to all Europe, came from 
Louis XIV and not from the exhausted Dutch, and Charles by his final 
submission to Louis and his toying with Catholicism had made himself and 
his country negligible in foreign policy : exactly the end aimed at by Louis, 
who was far more anxious for England’s impotence than for England’s 
active assistance. ‘ By his own doing Charles had lost the most precious 
instrument of policy, the power of the initiative, and so became the sport 
of stronger forces—of France and the duke of York, of the whig opposition 
and William of Orange. . . . Let come what might come, he would keep the 
throne, which his father had lost by excess of zeal, for his own life and his 
brother’s. There was profit to be won by a king of England who stood 
between a European coalition and his rich (and to-be-hoped discreet) cousin 
of France; Minette was in her grave, but the world held other women, 
not so dear but in their own way affording some compensation for the 
inexhaustible folly of politicians.’ So aptly concludes this account of 
Charles II’s first twelve years as king, years in which he seemed almost to 
hold at his feet the ball of Europe for himself and England, but was finally 
content to sell his own dignity and his country’s power and pride for money. 
Basit WILLIAMS. 


Prins Willem III de Stadhouder-Koning. Deel I. Door Dr. N. Japrxse. 
(Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1930.) 


THE outstanding merit of this book is Dr. Japikse’s complete command of 
the sources. From the way in which he has edited several important 
volumes of these’ it was already well known that he would miss nothing 
that bore on the subject and that he would fall into none of the traps which 
some of the authorities, such as Burnet and the letters of the comte 
d’Estrades, set for the imperfectly informed. In a number of places he has 
made use of unpublished material in Dutch and also in English collections. 
The work, however, is nowhere overburdened by its materials. The foot- 
notes are commendably brief, the presentation is clear, and the style has 
a personal touch which keeps awake the reader’s sense that the author is 
exercising his own judgement and not merely copying. Dr. Japikse never 
shirks a problem and never leaves room for doubt as to what his answer 
means. He is occupied for the most part with political, diplomatic, and 
military events, and it is in dealing with these that such qualities are 
specially valuable. There are few biographies which are made up so com- 
pletely of these elements as that of William III, and few in which speculation 
would be less useful, whether of the psychological kind which is now 
fashionable among biographers or of the other kind which tries to dissolve 
away the personal element of history into sociological abstractions. Al- 
though my own view of this period tends to emphasize some factors, such 
as the economic, which find little mention here, I fully accept Dr. Japikse’s 
exclusion of them as correct, because I believe that William himself took 
a purely political view of his task and his time. Nor do I feel any doubt of 
the correctness of the view here given of William’s character. 

1 See ante xxxvi. 471; xliii. 431; xlv. 314. 
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The story in this volume is carried down to the peace with England in 
1674. Neither in the Dutch constitutional questions nor in the inter- 
national events were there any startling discoveries left to make, but the 
central questions about William’s own part in events needed and have here 
received new elucidation. Dr. Japikse does not overrate either his military 
or his diplomatic ability. He admits that in May and June 1672 there is 
little to praise in William’s military leadership and that his services began 
to be valuable only after the army was behind the water line (pp. 196-7), 
while he was again largely to blame for the mishaps at the end of the year 
(p. 284). The book also shows the weakness of his early diplomatic moves, 
which were influenced by an undue reliance on dynastic factors and conse- 
quently by an unfounded confidence in what was to be got from England 
(pp. 227, 234, 238). In a valuable discussion of the ‘ first grand alliance 
against France ’ in 1673 it is shown that the policy of the emperor showed 
greater prudence than that of the Dutch, who went so far as to be willing 
to re-open the question of Alsace, although William himself was still merely 
looking at Europe from a Dutch point of view and was not yet fully com- 
mitted to the policy of Lisola (p. 307). His alternative line of co-operation 
with France is brought out clearly in connexion with the negotiations of 
Pesters in 1674 (pp. 333-4). The unreal hero of romance thus becomes 
a human being, learning his work by experience ; but Dr. Japikse brings 
out fully the importance of his ‘ magical influence ’ (p. 231) and shows how 
its two indispensable elements were the symbolic value of the house of 
Orange and the prince’s own iron will. He takes very definitely the view 
that the constitutional development of the stadholdership in William’s 
time was a normal growth and not one of the curiosities of politics (pp. 
347-8). This difficult question receives, however, as is proper, only inci- 
dental treatment, and Dr. Japikse is by no means unaware that William 
took little or no interest in the development of constitutional machinery 
as such. 

There is only one passage in which I note a divergence between Dr. 
Japikse and a naval expert, the interpretation of William’s visit to De 
Ruyter’s flagship (p. 301). For Dr. Japikse the point of the visit is its 
moral effect on the fleet, but Sir Reginald Custance in his Study of War 
ascribed to the discussion on this day an important change for the better 
in the admiral’s instructions. On the military side I would remark that, 
perhaps as a necessary consequence of its biographical character, this book 
describes the earlier operations from the point of view not of the side which 
had the initiative but from that of the defender. This is bound to be in 
a sense a disadvantage, but it is, needless to say, one which is common to 
many military works and, in particular, to several of the best books on 
these campaigns. Having said this I have said all that I have to say in 
qualification of my praise of this book, which, I should add, has very good 
illustrations. G. N. CLarK. 


The Dutch Barrier, 1705-19. By the late Roperick GeIKie and IsaBet A. 
MontcoMery. (Cambridge: University Press, 1930.) 


A SIDE-ISSUE, but a very important one, in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion is the question of the Dutch Barrier. When the maritime powers 
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formed the Grand Alliance, one of their most vital aims was to expel the 
French forces from the Southern Netherlands and to render impossible any 
similar occupation in future. Hence the fifth article of the Treaty pledged 
the allies to ‘ make all possible efforts to retake and conquer the Spanish 
Low Countries, to make them serve as a dyke, rampart, and barrier, to 
separate France and the United Provinces’. This clause remained a vague 
aspiration until 1706, when the great victory of Ramillies, only second in 
importance to Blenheim, made it practically certain that the French would 
be compelled, not merely to evacuate the Netherlands as they were before 
the war, but also to surrender some at least of those gains on the border 
which Louis XIV had extorted from Spain by the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Nijmegen. The English ministers were eager at this time to induce the 
Dutch to join in exacting from France the recognition of the protestant 
succession and the expulsion of the Stuarts. The Dutch demanded in 
return an English guarantee of their future Barrier and of a revenue adequate 
for its maintenance. Thus these two questions became mixed up together, 
and England naturally requested some definition of the Barrier. Mean- 
while the two maritime powers set up a condominium in the occupied 
provinces, and it was understood, and indeed proclaimed by the Dutch, 
that they would only hand over the territories to the Archduke Charles 
(now titular Charles III of Spain) after he had accepted terms to be 
fixed by the two occupying powers. There were endless complications to 
be unravelled before these terms could be settled. The original Dutch 
demands were so excessive that even England, eager as she was for an 
agreement which should secure the succession and bind the Dutch, ‘ the 
least trustworthy link in the chain against France’ (p. 42), to continue the 
war, could not allow her ally to make acquisitions that might hamper 
English trade. And it was quite certain that neither Charles nor his 
brother the emperor would agree to conditions which would give to the 
former nothing but a nominal sovereignty. In the hope of dividing the 
maritime powers Austria offered the governorship of the Netherlands to 
Marlborough, an offer which so infuriated the Dutch that the duke was 
compelled very reluctantly to refuse it. Meanwhile France, always on the 
alert to sow dissension among the allies, suggested a separate treaty with — 
the Dutch by which the Netherlands, with tempting additions, should be 
handed over to the republic. But Heinsius and his colleagues realized 
that a French cession without an English guarantee would give no security 
of tenure, and the insidious overture was rejected. All attempts to settle 
the Barrier problem in 1706 ended in failure, and the deadlock was so com- 
plete that two years elapsed before the discussions were renewed. 

In 1709 the Dutch occupied a more commanding position. The English 
ministry was now exclusively whig and more favourable to the republic. 
France, exhausted and conscious of defeat, was making serious overtures 
of peace. The whigs were determined to exact as an essential condition 
the complete transfer of the whole Spanish dominions to the Archduke, 
whereas the Dutch were not unwilling, if they gained their own ends, to leave 
some fragment, such as Naples and Sicily, to Philip V. Hence the Dutch 
were enabled to buttress their demand for an agreement about the Barrier 
by a threat of secession if they met with refusal. In the prolonged nego- 
tiations that followed the Dutch kept the upper hand, and on 29 October 
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the whig plenipotentiary, Townshend, signed a Barrier treaty by which 
England undertook to obtain for the Dutch, not only the right to garrison 
an immense number of strong places, but also political and financial powers 
which would make them virtual masters of the Netherlands. At the same 
time it was stipulated that any commercial privileges that England might 
obtain in the final settlement should be shared by the Dutch. The re- 
public seemed to have gained a signal diplomatic victory, but its fatal defect 
was that the agreement was made with a party whose tenure of power was 
insecure. 

In 1710 the whig ministry fell, and the tories came into office determined 
to bring a now unpopular war to an end, and to secure the interests of 
England without any excessive regard for the allies, whom the whigs had 
striven to conciliate and hold together. To Bolingbroke, who gradually 
assumed the lead in the negotiations, Townshend’s treaty of 1709 was an 
‘infamous compact ’ (p. 209). But he abstained from repudiating it until 
he had obtained the Dutch consent to the opening of the peace congress at 
Utrecht, and thus further alienated the Emperor Charles VI (who had 
succeeded his brother in the Austrian dominions). At Utrecht it became 
obvious that the English ministers, who had adjusted terms favourable to 
England by secret negotiations with France and had obtained the promise 
of the Asiento and the permitted ship to the Spanish colonies, were resolved 
not to give the Dutch either the extensive Barrier or the trade concessions 
which the whigs had promised in 1709. All hope of a return to office of the 
whigs was destroyed by the creation of twelve new peers which deprived 
the opposition of their majority in the house of lords. The last expedient 
of the Dutch, a continuation of the war in alliance with the emperor, was 
ruined by the battle of Denain. In the end, after an obstinate struggle for 
better terms, the Dutch were compelled to submit to English dictation, 
and a second Barrier treaty was concluded between the maritime powers 
on 30 January 1713. This, which curtailed the Barrier and deprived the 
Dutch of the promised trade concessions, was a part of the Utrecht settlement, 
which left England ‘ the best rewarded of all the allies in the war ’ (p. 119). 
The tory ministers had had throughout the whip hand of the Dutch and had 
used it as remorselessly as the Dutch had used their advantages in 1709. 

The treaty of Utrecht left the Netherlands in the occupation of the 
maritime powers until the emperor could be induced to accept the Barrier 
treaty. At the outset Charles VI rejected the whole settlement, and it was 
not till he had made peace with France at Rastadt that the final stage 
could be reached in the settlement of the Barrier. It was speedily apparent 
that Austria would not submit to the treaty of 1713 as it stood, so that 
once more the whole question was opened. As the war was over and the 
Dutch alliance was no longer so necessary, England could afford to take 
a comparatively impartial attitude and to act as arbiter between the 
emperor and the republic. Before any settlement could be arrived at, 
Queen Anne died, George I came to the throne, and a whig ministry 
returned to office. The Dutch were exultant, and believed that they 
could recover something like the terms of 1709. But circumstances had 
changed. The whigs were eager to restore the ‘old system’ of William III, 
and to renew the alliance with Austria as well as with the Dutch republic. 
Hence they desired to moderate the pretensions on both sides, and to base 
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the Barrier treaty upon such a reasonable compromise as to make it a rivet 
between the three contracting powers. Thanks to their efforts the final 
treaty was at last adjusted on 15 November 1715. The Dutch Barrier was 
in some details more restricted even than that of 1713, the contribution 
from the Netherlands revenue was fixed at 500,000 crowns, and the existing 
tariffs (very favourable to both the maritime powers) were to remain in 
force until the three states had concluded a new commercial treaty. On 
these terms Charles VI took possession of the Netherlands. Even after 
this settlement there were prolonged disputes about the carrying out of the 
terms, and these contributed to prevent the Dutch from becoming a party 
to the Quadruple Alliance in 1718. 

This complicated story, which I have remorselessly abbreviated, is told 
in full detail and with scholarly exactitude in the twin theses which Mrs. 
Montgomery has edited. She has given an additional boon to scholars by 
printing in an appendix the text of the three treaties of 1709, 1713, and 1715. 
The two theses are adroitly dovetailed into each other. Mr. Geikie deals 
with the first treaty, and Mrs. Montgomery carries on from 1709. There is 
a certain difference between the two authors. Mrs. Montgomery’s work is 
extremely sound and careful, but it lacks the neatness and the graphic 
precision of her predecessor. There is nothing in the later part quite so 
striking as Mr. Geikie’s analysis of the motives and conduct of Marlborough. 
But the whole volume may be commended as a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of a difficult subject, and an extremely useful introduc- 
tion to any study of the relations of the maritime powers in the eighteenth 
century. Incidentally it throws new light upon the divergent attitude of 
whigs and tories with regard to foreign policy. RicHarD Lopce. 





The Byng Papers. Edited by Brian Tunstaty. Vol. i. (London: Navy 
Records Society, 1930.) 


Tuis is the first volume of letters and papers of the two admirals, father 
and son, Sir George Byng, first Viscount Torrington, and John Byng who 
suffered for his conduct in action with the French off Minorca. It covers 
the period from 1702 to the end of 1707, and contains the papers of the 
elder Byng only. Mr. Tunstall, in his introduction, traces the services of 
the admiral from the time of his entry as a volunteer in 1678. 

Born in 1663, George Byng was fifteen years old when he went to sea, 
engaged on the duty of escorting troops to the Low Countries. In the next 
years he made voyages to the Newfoundland fisheries and the Mediter- 
ranean, followed by a year’s unemployment. The career of the admiral 
in his youth is interesting and exceptional, for in 1681, after a bare two 
years at sea, he quitted the sea-service for the time and became a cadet 
in the Tangier garrison. There he served for nigh upon three years, during 
the last year of which he held a commission as a sea-officer in a galley 
attached to the garrison. Thus, by the time the future admiral reached 
the age of twenty he had but a bare two years of sea-service. When he 
obtained his first command of a ship in 1688, at the age of twenty-five, he 
still had no very long experience at sea. But he had experience of other 
kinds which undoubtedly served him well when he reached high command 
at a later age. 
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The papers dealing with his service in the war of the Spanish succession 
do not, in the early parts, reveal any new or striking facts. They consist 
mainly of orders and instructions and memoranda of negotiations with 
Algiers: but they furnish useful matter for the student of the war at sea, 
for they illustrate the ideas of commerce protection then in vogue, and 
they bring out very clearly the preoccupation of the Admiralty with the 
protection of trade, the defence of the military convoys proceeding to the 
Mediterranean, and the difficulties experienced in the organization of the 
transport service. Thus a set of instructions of 1 December 1704 gives, in 
brief, a picture of the methods. News having been received that Du Guay 
Trouin was cruising in the Soundings with several ships of force, Byng is 
ordered to take six ships to sea, to join three already cruising to the west- 
ward of Scilly, for the protection of the Barbados trade. ‘ You are with 
this squadron, or so many of them as you can get together, to cruise in 
such stations in the Soundings as you shall think the most proper to secure 
the homeward bound trade aforesaid, and clear them of the enemy’s ships 
of war, whom you are to endeavour to take, sink, burn or otherwise 
destroy.’ To keep his squadron up to strength he was to send in one or 
two ships at a time, to clean and victual, remaining in the station as long 
as his own provisions would last, seeing any other trade that might be 
met with into safety in some port in England. Such instructions as these 
—and they are common to that whole century—remind us that until the 
beginning of the great blockade of Brest the main fleet was not kept 
permanently cruising; and squadrons had not infrequently, more com- 
monly in fact than otherwise, to operate to the westward without the 
covering force which it is not uncommonly assumed was always there. 

The demand for convoys was not insistent ‘during the operations in 
the Mediterranean in 1706, and one cannot but be struck by the activity 
which continued in commerce in spite of the presence of a still undefeated 
fleet at Toulon. The supineness of that force alone enabled such a dispersion 
of strength. If, however, we are truly to appreciate that important cam- 
paign at sea, we require to know the reason for that supineness. It was not 
want of courage. It can hardly have been want of appreciation of the vital 
nature of the operations at sea. It may have been want of stores, or want 
of money, both resulting from the almost complete interruption of French 
seaborne trade. 

The letters of 1707 furnish many footnotes to the histories of the com- 
bined campaign of that year, among which none are more gratifying to the 
British readers than the wise restraint which Byng exercised upon the 
forces under his command, preventing pillage and other licentious conduct : 
nor than how greatly he benefited by avoiding that ruthless conduct 
towards the enemy which, according to some modern eyes, is the acme of 
a vigorous and effective conduct of war. 

Mr. Tunstall’s introductions are short and to the point, and the index 
good. We look forward to the successive volumes and hope that Mr. Tun- 
stall will be able to give ample space to letters which deal with the move- 
ments of trade and troops by sea, the orders and instructions concerning 
them, and the conduct of the supply services, both of the fleet and the 
army. H. W. Ricumonp. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, August 
1717-December 1718. Edited by Cectn Heapiam. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1930.) 


Tuts volume follows rapidly on that for 1716-17. It is considerably larger, 
and is of exceptional interest. For one reason, the rapidity of publication 
enables the editor to present a preface of greater breadth of view, as witness 
his numerous references to the preceding issue. This is a development of 
great value to the general student. Such an introduction is worthy of the 
papers themselves, which contain a wealth of matter dealing with imperial 
rather than local affairs and reflecting the beginning of a new stage in 
British colonial problems. 

In international relations, there is by this time clear evidence of the fear 
that the English settlements would be encircled by the French. The gover- 
nors of New York and Virginia see the threat of union between Canada and 
Louisiana, and the Board of Trade sets itself to collect advice. Meanwhile 
quarrels over rival claims and allegiance in Nova Scotia are provoking much 
correspondence. With Spain relations are strained, ultimately to breaking 
point, in several quarters. The proposal of Sir Robert Montgomery for a 
new proprietary colony of Azilia, south of the settlements in Carolina, shows 
evident intentions of aggression against Spain in Florida, but comes to 
nothing. The English government is weary of proprietary problems. In the 
West Indies a group of poor inhabitants of small islands have refused to wait 
for grants in St. Kitts and have settled on Crab Island, only to be carried off 
in a body by the Spaniards, to become the subjects of diplomatic activity. 
Finally, on the mainland of Central America the rival claims to the log- 
cutters’ settlements on the Bay of Campeche are fully explored in a long 
memorial from the Board of Trade. This document is one of several basic 
sources for colonial history to be found in this volume. Another belongs also 
to West Indian diplomacy, this time concerning Denmark and asserting the 
title of Great Britain to the Virgin Islands. (There is a misprint of ‘81’ for 
‘8’ in the reference to this on p. lxvii.) 

Piracy, which had come to be a serious affair in the preceding years, 
begins now to lose ground. The home government has some small success 
with its experiment of pardons, but more effective is the bolder policy of 
Spotswood of Virginia, who, placing no trust in Carolina, sends an expedi- 
tion secretly, and captures one of the most notorious pirates in Carolinian 
waters. The Bahama Islands are resettled at this time, the proprietors hav- 
ing relinquished their rights of government to the Crown. Captain Woodes 
Rogers carries out his proposal to lead an expedition to the pirates’ lair, and 
his eventual success is barely foreseen in the precarious beginnings of his 
new colony. It may be noted here that the problem of piracy evokes several 
documents concerning Bermuda. 

Of the many significant imperial matters considered at some length by 
the council of trade, a few are worth special notice. The perennial attempt 
to develop naval stores in the northern mainland is illustrated by more 
long memorials, some of which summarize very clearly the connexion be- 
tween Swedish policy in the Baltic and this branch of colonial effort. On the 
Newfoundland fishery, which continues to take up much space, there is a 
long and important historical survey in the form of a report to the king. 
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The Jamaican crisis of 1716 has its sequel in the revised instructions given 
to Sir Nicholas Lawes. This revision, important in itself, leads to similar 
alterations in the instructions of other governors. Also, the board decides 
to print the laws of the colonies, hitherto in unwieldy form ; and this reform 
naturally leads to some discoveries being made. The Council has to deal 
with several proposals to levy import duties on British or on foreign produce, 
which raise the main issues of legality and economic policy. It is not sur- 
prising to find a lawyer appointed specially to advise the Board on doubtful 
points, or that his services are freely drawn upon. 

As the eighteenth century proceeds, the documents show unmistakably 
that the more advanced colonies—New York and Virginia especially—have 
reached the stage when their affairs focus the great problems of imperial 
government. Both have able and interesting governors who are upholding 
English authority with varying success against incessant opposition. Spots- 
wood denounces the family compact, which dominates the council of Vir- 
ginia, in letters that belong to the lively but responsible annals of British 
colonial government. Hunter in New York, with the open support of his 
superiors at home, has reduced his opponents to a mere faction, but he is 
wearying of the incessant struggle. In this province one notes that already 
the divergence is appearing between the city and the country beyond it. 
New York also provides some good illustrations of the way in which political 
factions sought to use their allies in England to undermine the influence of 
the governor ; and on this point the Leeward Islands yield further evidence. 

G. H. GuTTRIDGE. 


Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By Soputa Wertzman, M.A. Ph.D. 
with an introduction by Ramsay Murr, M.A. (Manchester: University 
Press, 1929.) 


Tuts book is a valuable contribution to the Hastings-Francis controversy 
which no future historian of India will be able to ignore. It is based to a 
considerable extent on new material, especially the papers of John Robinson, 
secretary to the treasury in North’s administration, and the unpublished 
Francis papers in the India office. Even when the critic cannot accept all 
Miss Weitzman’s conclusions, he is grateful to her for her admirable selec- 
tion of the documents, and indeed with the greater part of her treatment 
of the subject few will be found to disagree. Dr. Weitzman shows, with 
remarkable insight and a great wealth of evidence patiently amassed, that 
there was behind all the scorching personal animosities of the struggle, a 
real clash of principles, that, as Mr. Ramsay Muir says in his preface, the 
fierce battle between the two men was in some degree a drawn battle, 
although the victory lay with Francis, in so much that it was his theory of 
Indian government, rather than that of his antagonist, that did most to 
shape the India Act of 1784. This is true, and those who believe with 
Professor Holland Rose that this Act ‘must take rank amongst the 
greatest of legislative achievements ’, will not consider that it is altogether 
to Francis’s discredit. The divergence between the two men is admirably 
summarized on p. 89. It is an acute reflection that Francis preferred in his 
heart the rule of Hastings to the rule of Clavering, and that he had played 
a lukewarm part in the famous struggle for the governor-general’s chair in 
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1777. The details given of Francis’s amazing activity during the impeach- 
ment are very striking, and the various appendixes at the end of the book 
are a mine of valuable information. The merits indeed of the book have 
been so widely recognized that it would seem more useful here to point out 
some few errors and defects that they may be corrected in the later editions, 
which a volume of such importance will certainly require. 

As regards the main contention of the book, the reviewer will only give 
it as his personal opinion, which he realizes few at the present time will 
share, that Dr. Weitzman has been a little unduly hard on Francis, and a 
little unduly favourable to Hastings. Francis was such a malignant, self- 
righteous, intractable man that, admittedly, it is very difficult to say any- 
thing for him. Hastings was such a kindly, reasonable, and courteous person 
that it is equally difficult even to criticize him. What is not clearly enough 
recognized in this book is that Hastings, chiefly through his incredible care- 
lessness in money matters, gave far too many opportunities for those who, 
like Francis, were on the eager look-out for scandals and defects. There is 
no more fruitful comparison of character and method than that of Philip 
Francis with John Shore. They both disapproved of many of Hastings’s 
practices ; throughout his long connexion with him, Shore admitted that 
there was much in his government of which he could not approve, but 
Francis only ruined his cause by bitter enmity and gross faults of manner 
and taste, while Shore became Hastings’s warm friend and persuaded him, 
by sweet reasonableness and by winning his acquiescence, to modify many 
of his actions. It is amusing, by the way, to see how Hastings in his 
famous minute written at sea in 1786 blandly claims credit for the new 
system of audit, which Shore had persuaded him to adopt as a condition 
of accepting the post that Hastings had offered him, in the Bengal 
administration. Perhaps the best testimonial that we can offer for Francis 
(who badly needs all the commendation that can be found) is that John 
Shore, the soul of honesty, declared ‘ as far as I can judge of his conduct in 
Bengal he conducted himself in all public business with honour and in- 
tegrity ; nor has calumny been able to fix an imputation of dishonesty on 
his name ’. 

There are in the volume some inaccuracies of nomenclature and defini- 
tion and some errors of fact. On p. 3, we are told that the government of 
Bengal ‘ had been entrusted to the joint care of a Nawab and a Diwan’. 
This is unfortunately confused, though Mughal political offices are very 
difficult to disentangle. The title Nawab was a general one, meaning deputy 
of the Mughal emperor (and is really the complimentary plural of Naib). 
The formal title of the ruler of Bengal was Subadar, but Nawab was more 
generally used. As Subadar he combined originally in his person the func- 
tions of Nazim and Diwan. As Nazim, he wielded military power and 
exercised criminal justice. As Diwan, he exercised peaceful administration 
and civil justice. In the above passage the author apparently confuses the 
titles Nawab and Nazim. The failure to get this distinction clear naturally 
makes much that follows erroneous or obscure. After 1765 the Company 
had taken over the Diwani and was ostensibly responsible for it, but it had 
not taken over the Nizamat (functions of the Nazim). The Company there- 
fore was Diwan, but not Nazim. Down to 1772, not wishing itself to collect 
the land revenue, it appointed Muhammad Riza Khan as its deputy, or 
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Naib, Diwan, and as it happened the Nawab appointed the same man 
as deputy, or Naib, Nazim. Muhammad Riza Khan therefore repre- 
sented the Company in one of his functions, and the native ruler of Bengal 
in the other. The Company entirely controlled him as Naib Diwan, and 
being much the stronger of his two masters, began naturally to influence 
him indirectly as Naib Nazim. But the Nizamat was not openly taken over 
until 1790. The statement on p. 72 that it was assumed in 1772 is therefore 
incorrect. Again, on p. 5, we are told ‘in taking over the former [civil 
justice] Hastings found he had to assume the latter [criminal justice)’. The 
distinction between the Company’s actual and avowed control of the civil 
justice and their mere informal superintendence over the criminal justice 
was always carefully marked by Hastings. That is why in the civil district 
court the collector was actually judge, while in the criminal district court 
he only watched the cases ; and, similarly, in the appeal courts the gover- 
nor-general and council were the judges on the civil side, but only superin- 
tended the Indian judges on the criminal side. Hastings tells us in his letters 
that he was particularly careful when he first set up the criminal appeal 
court in Calcutta, himself to introduce the Indian judges to their seats, and 
to remind them that they represented not the Company but the Nawab of 
Bengal. The proper name for the criminal appeal court was not the Sadr 
Faujdari Adalat, as on p. 5, but the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, as on p. 61. 
Hastings was not impeached on the Nuncomar charge (p. 61); the Commons 
had not accepted it as an article of impeachment. There is a very misleading 
account given of the offer of the ten lakhs of rupees from the Nawab of 
Oudh (p. 181). Hastings declined it indeed for himself, but accepted it on 
behalf of the Company (see Reports from Selegt Committees of the House of 
Commons, vi. 583-4). He did not, as Miss Weitzman says, use it in discharge 
of the Nawab’s obligations to the Company. The full amount of these debts 
was still demanded and the money used for other purposes. Miss Weitzman 
of course does not consider it worth mentioning that Hastings made the 
amazing suggestion to the Directors that they should adjudge this sum to 
himself as a mark of their approval, an action which baffled even the apolo- 
getic powers of the obsequious Gleig. The reviewer must confess that he 
gets a little weary of the constant justification of everything done by 
Hastings, e.g. the approval of his land revenue policy, which all recent 
investigators of the subject feel bound to criticize, and of the curious negotia- 
tions with the Raja of Berar, which Grant Duff, a great admirer of Hastings, 
could only describe as a policy ‘ in the one view unjust, in the other incon- 
sistent and on the whole injudicious ’. Miss Weitzman does not indeed seem 
to understand the point at issue. Hastings had agreed with Bombay to go 
to war, to make Ragoba regent of Poona, and ultimately, if the reigning 
ruler’s claims proved invalid, Peshwa. He cannot escape responsibility for 
this policy, for he himself carried it against the opposition of Francis and 
Wheler in the Bengal Council by the exercise of his casting vote. He com- 
plicated this plan by a scheme of his own to support the claims of the Raja 
of Berar to the throne of Satara. Either he never understood that the two 
things were incompatible, or he rather unscrupulously determined to follow 
both policies concurrently till the time came to drop one of them. His own 
friends at home pointed out to Hastings the serious error of placing a power- 
ful chief like the Raja of Berar on the pageant throne of Satara, and it was 
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undoubtedly fortunate for the governor-general that the plan failed through 
the refusal of the Raja of Berar to accept it. P. E. Roperts. 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815. By C. K. Wesster, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (London: Bell, 1931.) 


CASTLEREAGH’S tenure of the secretaryship of state falls naturally into two 
parts: the war and the years after the war. Until recently the first of 
these two periods was considered to be much the more creditable, but 
Professor Webster’s volume on Castlereagh’s diplomacy from 1815 to 1822 
put the matter in the correct light and did full justice. The new volume 
shows Castlereagh as the war-diplomatist and as the reasonable, statesman- 
like peacemaker. It is an intensely interesting narrative, as the years 
1812-14 were amongst the most thrilling in British and Continental history. 

First comes a short account of Castlereagh’s early years, about which 
not much really is known. There follows a summary of his services in the 
government, under Pitt and Portland. The controversies connected with 
Castlereagh’s name, which are serious, are here only alluded to. The book 
is not a life of Castlereagh. With the year 1812, however, and the return of 
Castlereagh to cabinet office in the Liverpool ministry, the narrative be- 
comes very full indeed. Perhaps Dr. Webster will favour us some day with 
a complete study of the diplomatic history of the years 1800-12. 

Dr. Webster’s theme, the basis of his treatment of Castlereagh, is that 
Castlereagh is ‘the most European Foreign Minister’ in the whole of English 
history (p. 3). He was certainly more European than Canning, Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield, or Salisbury, but it could be argued that he was not more 
European than Pitt or Carteret, and assuredly not more than William III. 
The truth would appear to be that Castlereagh is one in that line of eminent 
English statesmen, who had a view of Europe as a whole and of Great Britain 
as a part of it, and who made their first aim to be the maintenance of a 
European system, believing that Great Britain’s interest also lay therein. 

Working upon the European basis of Castlereagh’s foreign policy, and 
having disposed of introductory matter, Dr. Webster analyses Pitt’s famous 
dispatch of 1805. Pitt’s aim was, when peace should be restored, ‘ to re- 
establish a general system of public law in Europe’. The old distribution 
of territories, however, could not be re-established entirely, nor, even if 
such a thing were possible, would it be advisable to do so. Certain territorial 
readjustments would have to be made. In pursuing this aim of European 
equilibrium and settlement, Great Britain had no territorial ambitions of 
her own in view. Being a naval power, Great Britain had of course made 
overseas conquests in the war, but Pitt was willing to resign these, in order 
to promote a reasonable settlement when the final peace came to be made. 

This state paper of Pitt was the text on which Castlereagh rested all 
his policy in the critical months of 1813, while the struggle in the field against 
Napoleon was still undecided, and when the coalition of allies—the future 
Confederation of Europe—was being laboriously made. 

I send you [Castlereagh wrote from London to Cathcart (8 April 1813) who was with 
the Russo-Prussian armies] a dispatch on which the confederacy in 1805 was founded. 
The Emperor of Russia probably has not this interesting document at headquarters: 


(interesting it is to my recollection, as I well remember having more than one conversa- 
tion with Mr. Pitt on its details before he wrote it); some of the suggestions may now 
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be inapplicable, but it is so masterly an outline for the restoration of Europe, that I 
would be glad if your lordship would reduce it into distinct propositions, and learn the 
bearing of his Imperial Majesty’s mind upon its contents (p. 125). 


Having adopted this European policy, Castlereagh was bound to suffer 
disappointments owing to the insistence of the continental allies upon 
national interests, just as they on their side felt that they had reason to 
complain of Great Britain’s haughty reservation of her maritime rights. 
Castlereagh was big enough to realize that Great Britain had not a monopoly 
of high-mindedness ; and although he felt that he had very good reason to 
complain of Austrian and Russian and Prussian state-egoism, he was always 
patient and courteous. In the summer of 1813 he was particularly hurt by 
the fact that his allies, who were receiving British subsidies and were bound 
not to make a separate peace, made a secret treaty at Reichenbach (24 
June 1813) with a view to concluding terms of peace with Napoleon. 
Castlereagh was not informed of these negotiations until the allies’ separate 
peace-effort.had failed. He naturally commented on this with some bitter- 
ness in his dispatches to Cathcart (p. 153), but he appears to have given 
no sign at the time to his allies of this indignation. Dr. Webster does not 
definitely say that this is so, and perhaps it is not possible absolutely to 
establish whether Cathcart let Alexander or Metternich know that Castle- 
reagh was not quite satisfied with their conduct. Doubtless their own 
consciences (they had consciences) told them this anyhow; and in the 
negotiations of September 1813 (p. 161) Castlereagh hinted at it. The 
result of the whole affair was that Castlereagh resolved to do everything 
possible to draw the bonds of the coalition closer, to create a real confedera- 
tion which should suffice for the period of the war and even for the period 
after the war. This confederation is Castlereagh’s greatest work. 

Hitherto there had been no European Confederacy, but only a coalition 
based on separate bilateral treaties: Great Britain and Russia, Great 
Britain and Prussia, Russia and Prussia, and others. Now Castlereagh, who 
had a way of penetrating to the nature of things, formed a daring scheme 
‘for an Alliance against France which should continue in peace as well as 
in war and give some unity to Europe in future danger’ (p. 160). This 
Alliance was primarily a war measure, essentially practical, for Castlereagh 
was nothing if not practical, a thoroughly good man, but not a senti- 
mentalist. Yet although a war measure, it had a fair prospect for providing 
a permanent peace-organization of the world, and so fulfilling in plain fact 
one of the age-long dreams of mankind. Not that Castlereagh himself would 
have used such grand words. His Instructions, dated 18 September 1813, 
to Cathcart were precise and pointed. The idea of a perpetual European 
Confederacy ‘ had only a secondary place in his mind, since the war had 
yet to be won, but this proposal in which it was first given expression was 
the foundation of all the subsequent attempts to construct a European 
Alliance’ (p. 162). The proposed alliance required a new statement of 
war aims. Castlereagh supplied this as regards Europe. He said nothing 
specific about the disposal of the colonial conquests made at the expense 
of France ; these he held in reserve, not in order that they should benefit 
Great Britain (for, ultimately, Castlereagh gave many of them back), but 
that he might use these pledges, which Great Britain held, as a means of 
controlling the peace negotiations according to his notions of peace and 
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justice. ‘ It must be admitted that in so doing Castlereagh was asking much 
from his Allies. Britain was to be consulted on all points of the European settle- 
ment,’ but they had not been informed, ‘except in the most general manner’, 
as to the destination of extra-European territories, which happened to be in 
the occupation exclusively of British forces (p. 162). Castlereagh felt that he 
could act in this way, because he knew that he was disinterested, and because 
he realized that the struggle with Napoleon had risen to a higher plane than 
that of raison d’état. ‘ It is become a contest of nations to all intents and 
purposes,’ he wrote to Cathcart on 14 October 1813. ‘ The people are now 
the only barrier’ is another statement, made to Lord Aberdeen, and the 
Governments “ must tell their people the truth, namely that they have 
nothing to trust to but their own exertions ’ (p. 165). 

The formation of this great general treaty of Alliance is naturally the 
outstanding theme of the book. In 1812 the foreign ministers, as Dr. 
Webster says, did not know each other. This lack of personal acquaintance 
was a great obstacle to negotiations for a European alliance in 1813. Lord 
Aberdeen, sent by Castlereagh to Allied Head-quarters failed, partly at any 
rate, through not knowing the men he was dealing with. Castlereagh went 
over to Allied Head-quarters towards the end of 1813, and for the next 
twelve months the high statesmen of Europe were a diplomatic, though 
sometimes discordant, family. Readers to-day will reflect that diplomacy 
now has been made more effective by the personal acquaintance which 
foreign ministers have with each other through the frequent meeting and 
living together of the Council of the League of Nations. Castlereagh wanted, 
further, to establish ‘a formal council of all the Four Powers’ (p. 204). 
He achieved this, and in effect it was something like the Supreme Council 
of the Allied and Associated Powers at the end of the World war. Dr. 
Webster has clearly proved the danger and probability of the Allies making 
an absolutely inconclusive peace in February 1814 and how alone Castle- 
reagh prevented this ; also how he tried to make a reasonable peace in the 
same month which would have saved much effusion of blood. 

About half the book, the second half, is concerned with Castlereagh’s 
policy after the Allies entered Paris, and when the First and Second Peace 
of Paris, and the Treaties of Vienna were being made. In turn the settle- 
ments made concerning each country, Spain, Italy, Saxony, Poland, Hol- 
land, and the rest, as well as France, are taken up, and explained lucidly and 
with appropriate comments. The social life of the conferences is described 
briefly, but with vivid detail, although some of the most interesting, if 
politically insignificant details, like the number of bottles of wine supplied 
to Castlereagh at Vienna, are relegated to footnotes. Scholars will find new 
material and new judgements ; on some of the minor characters, like Sir 
Robert Wilson, something like pioneer work has been done. The last 
chapter, which is quite brief, is a very judicious and clear recapitulation of 
the point of view which has informed the whole book. Though many large 
and well-documented works have been written on this period, there is no 
single treatment of Castlereagh so complete, so thorough, and so well- 
balanced in its judgements as this. It has been conceived and written with 
the whole contemporary history of Europe in view. This is the only way in 
which to understand Castlereagh’s policy, and it makes Dr. Webster’s book 
henceforth indispensable to all students of the period. R. B. Mowar. 
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The Concert of Europe. By Proressor R.B.Mowart. (London: Macmillan, 
1930.) 


In this useful and readable volume Professor Mowat surveys the relations 
of the powers from 1871 to 1914, the period of the armed peace, in which 
‘Europe was mobilised all the time’. Germany, ‘the last of the Vikings’, 
was the worst offender. The concert kept the peace in an unstable world 
for forty-three years, and it was only broken in 1914 because Germany 
refused to collaborate. Not that the German government desired war: 
‘there is absolutely no evidence for such a view.’ But Germany ‘ never 
really believed in the Concert of Europe’. 

The argument thus sketched in the preface might be challenged from 
more than one point of view. The picture of strain and confusion painted 
in these pages suggests the absence rather than the presence of a concert, 
and many readers will feel that ‘the International Anarchy ’"—the title 
of a well-known work by Mr. Lowes Dickinson covering part of the same 
ground—more accurately describes the last decades of an uneasy peace. 
The concert was never more than a ghost, and the maintenance of peace 
between the great powers from 1871 to 1914 was due to a variety of factors 
of which the concert was one of the less important. Again, though it is 
lamentably true that Germany never really believed in it, it is equally true 
that none of the continental powers took it seriously. It was an age of ram- 
pant nationalism and imperialism, in which every power pursued its own 
aims and played for its own hand. Great Britain has the best record in 
regard to co-operation during this period, but that was partly because our 
main interests lay not in Europe but overseas. 

The judgements of Mr. Mowat on the most controversial incidents of his 
chosen period are admirable in their poise and impartiality. Bismarck, he 
argues, could safely have taken Alsace in 1871, but in adding Lorraine he 
inaugurated the armed peace. The chapter on the war scare of 1875 wisely 
offers nothing more than a provisional verdict on a problem which is not 
yet fully cleared up. It was inexcusable of the French and British govern- 
ments, he declares, to have made no attempt to square Germany in the 
Moroccan question in 1904, and he adds that she was justified in asking for a 
conference. The promise of 1904 of diplomatic support to France, he argues, 
grew in the first seven years of Sir Edward Grey’s tenure of office into some- 
thing very like an obligation to give armed support in the event of an attack 
by Germany on France. He is justly severe on the blundering incompetence 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, with its recurring threats of force ; but he suggests 
that the ‘ bullying ’ may perhaps have been due to a nervous consciousness 
of isolation or even to fear. The Mansion House speech of 1911 was an 
example of what we call rattling the sabre when it is done by some one 
else. And finally, in the last chapter, we read that the theory that any 
government deliberately plotted to bring about a European war must be 
abandoned. The study of war origins is at last passing from the polemical 
to the scientific stage, and this volume will accelerate the process. 

A few slips and errors may be noted. Gontaut-Biron was not French 
ambassador at Berlin in 1884. In view of Salisbury’s negative attitude it 
is hardly correct to assert that the German government ‘refused the British 
offer of alliance in 1898’. In the light of the first volume of the great 
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collection of Austrian documents, which do not appear to have been used, 
it is incorrect to declare that there was no collusion between Aehrenthal 
and Ferdinand in 1908. And Biilow resigned in 1909, as he admits in his 
memoirs, not, as Mr. Mowat suggests, because he failed to secure any con- 
cession on the naval question from the emperor and Tirpitz, but because 
he knew that William II had resolved to get rid of him. G. P. Gooca. 


The Coming of the War, 1914. By B. E.Scumirt. 2 vols. (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1930.) 


Two years ago an event of first-rate importance occurred in the learned 
world, the publication of Mr. 8. B. Fay’s Origins of the World War. Mr. 
Fay’s work was distinguished for its extraordinary thoroughness, its 
lucidity of presentation, and its strong critical faculty. The book was, for 
the time being, the complete summary of evidence concerning the origins 
of the War. Mr. Schmitt’s work differs from, and supplements, that of 
Mr. Fay in three respects. In the first place, a considerable number of 
highly important documents have been published since Mr. Fay’s book ; 
these are contained chiefly in recent volumes of the British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, the nine volumes of Osterreich-Ungarns Aussen- 
politik, and certain volumes of the Documents diplomatiques frangais, a 
series which, like the British Documents, is still in progress and therefore 
incomplete. Secondly, Mr. Schmitt, equally critical with Mr. Fay, is in- 
clined to come to rather more definite conclusions. He balances the 
evidence, criticizes the actions and motives of every party, and pronounces 
upon those who were guilty of bringing the war upon the world. Thirdly, 
Mr. Schmitt has extended his researches from the 35,000 documents, 
which he calculates to be now at the disposal of historians, to the living 
actors in the struggle. He has made frequent visits to Central Europe, 
France, and Great Britain, and has been permitted to ask questions orally 
and to have answers from the Emperor William, M. Poincaré, Count 
Berchtold, and other statesmen, as well as from less known yet im- 
portant witnesses, such as a member of the Serbian Black Hand Society. 
Mr. Schmitt does not produce the confidences or opinions of his dis- 
tinguished authorities in order to supply a dramatic element to his 
narrative. They are referred to merely in notes, and appear only to 
be used when they can be taken to support or supplement written docu- 
ments ; they certainly do not overweight the narrative, for many readers 
would never notice them at all; and personal influence, even from the most 
authoritative quarters, appears to have left no trace upon Mr. Schmitt’s 
judgements. All his opinions are supported by minute and full references 
to, or quotations from, documents, and they are presented in a manner 
which is obviously unprejudiced. 

Mr. Schmitt’s original intention was to write a book on the acute crisis 
which began with the presentation of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia on 
23 July and finished with the entry of all the Great European Powers into 
the state of war in the first days of August. This period, usually known as 
the Twelve Days (23 July-3 August) is called by Mr. Schmitt the Thirteen 
Days (23 July-4 August), for Great Britain was not in the war actually 
until 4 August. For the immediate causes of the war in this period 
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Mr. Schmitt definitely considers Austria and Germany to be responsible : 
the Austrians for deciding on war with Serbia, and the Germans for giving 
their approval to Austria’s decision beforehand. The Austrians drafted an 
ultimatum which was meant to be unacceptable (apparently only one Aus- 
trian official of all those concerned in the ultimatum denies this); refused 
to give an absolute pledge of territorial disinterestedness ; and persisted in 
this policy knowing clearly that Russia would, in the particular circum- 
stances of an Austrian invasion of Serbia at that time, support Serbia. 
Germany did not give, as has often been said, a ‘ blank cheque ’ to Austria, 
which the Austrians used for their own fell purpose (see vol. i, p. 307 n.*). 
The German government gave the Austrians definite promise of support in 
their policy of making war upon Serbia, and in view of the knowledge 
which both Germany and Austria had that Russia would almost certainly 
intervene. In regard to all this Mr. Schmitt quotes in full the relevant 
passages from all the documents, and subjects them to a careful inspection 
and criticism. The whole period of the Thirteen Days is minutely analysed, 
and it is difficult to imagine that anything of any significance has escaped 
the author’s attention or not been duly weighed by his tireless and scrupu- 
lous activity. The quotations and notes together form an elaborate and 
indispensable corpus of documents on the origin of the war. So careful is 
Mr. Schmitt that, while he naturally quotes everything in English, he has 
not trusted official translations : he has made his own translations. 

I am not attempting in this review to analyse Mr. Schmitt’s long and 
fascinating work, and I have only referred to his general judgement on the 
first part of the Thirteen Days in order to show the general trend of his 
conclusions. Mr. Schmitt’s view of what is generally known as the question 
of war-guilt, so far as it can be located in the Thirteen Days, is ‘ con- 
servative ’, that is to say, his researches tend to confirm the judgement 
which, on the whole, was that of the majority of the civilized world after 
the peace treaty had been made and passions had had time to cool. Looking 
back behind the immediate crisis, Mr. Schmitt blames the division of Europe 
into two opposition groups since the Entente of 1904. 

Mr. Schmitt’s work is much more than a well-documented history. He 
brings all the chief agents forward, and, although he does not attempt 
elaborate portraits, he makes them real. All this is done simply and without 
straining at effect. R. B. Mowat. 


The Emperor Karl. By Artaur, Count Potzer-Hopitz. Translated by 
D. F. Tarr and F.S. Furr. (London and New York: Putnam, 1930.) 


Count Poizer-Hopirz has given us a detailed and attractive study of the 
troubled reign of the last Habsburg ruler of the old monarchy, whose 
friendship he had enjoyed from the latter’s boyhood, and over whose civil 
chancery he presided from February until November 1917. In effect, if not 
in intention, this book is a defence of the exiled and dead against the malice, 
misunderstanding, and misrepresentation of a post-diluvian age. But it is 
none the worse for the sympathy that inspires every page dealing with the 
late emperor. The care and objectivity of its presentation (on p. 46 the 
author gives an interesting account of the way in which the archducal, later 
the imperial, words were recorded by him) supply us with what will probably 
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be regarded as the standard authority for the emperor’s real views and 
hopes until the end of November 1917, when political pressure compelled him 
to dismiss the friend and confidant from his side. To the English reader 
this part of the work appears as a candid and appealing record, reflecting 
the highest credit on the motives and intentions (as distinct from the 
political capacity) of the Emperor Charles, and indirectly revealing the 
biographer himself in no unpleasant light. 

The book as a whole may, it is true, be thought unduly dis- 
cursive. But it should be remembered that in his preface Count 
Polzer-Hoditz professes the broader aim of compiling ‘a pragmatical 
account of the disruption of the Monarchy’ and at the same time ‘a 
historical description of the reign of the Emperor Karl, as I saw it in my 
post as the Emperor’s chief private secretary for civil affairs’. It is 
thus not unlikely that distinction may come to be drawn between kernel 
and nut. The general account, if interesting and valuable as deriving from 
so hidden a source, may be paralleled by other and divergent views of 
similarly well-placed survivors of the catastrophe, but the record of these 
frank and informal conversations between the privileged servant and 
friend and the head of the state perhaps no one else is in a position to supply. 
Their value is not lessened by the occasional confession of ignorance on the 
author’s part at the recrudescence of this or that problem once discussed 
and now solved or still insoluble, for it would seem wrong to ascribe a general 
running knowledge of each and every item of the business of the state on 
the part of the Kabinettsdirektor. He gave counsel (counsel which was 
irresponsible in the best sense) to his master, whenever this was required, 
and acted, as it were, as the emperor’s political confessor. But, the advice 
once given, he was not necessarily favoured with the imperial resolution 
and any action resulting therefrom. His complete ignorance of Seidler’s 
succession, as Austrian premier, to Clam-Martinitz is well and almost naively 
put: and in the recording of such episodes, which many people in the like 
confidential situation would be far from willing to admit, lies one of the 
best guarantees that we may require of the author’s essential honesty of 
purpose. Naiveté occurs eleswhere. It is a little curious to find him re- 
peating a prominent politician’s high praise of one of his own con- 
stitutional memoranda and describing the emperor himself as listening to 
his verbal report on the reorganization of Austria, a report so long that it 
had to be interrupted for lunch, with breathless attention. Nor would most 
of us follow him in his praise of the instinctive statesmanship of all the 
members of the imperial house or of their marked characteristic of always 
adapting themselves to the spirit of the time. Here speaks laudator temporis 
acti, but these courtly flights of fancy are not really characteristic of the 
unselfconscious recollections on which the book is firmly built. 

Of outside influences discussed herein, two take chief rank: Count 
Czernin, the foreign minister of the greater part of the new reign, to whom the 
author attributes a large share in his own dismissal and who is the villain of 
the piece, and the permanent menace from the old gang of Budapest, blind 
and oppressive before the war, blind and destructive in the crisis of the 
monarchy’s life. This fatal influence Count Polzer-Hoditz did his best to 
fight, though his contention that in Transleithania ‘a great, popular 
programme of reform, if the crowned king had dared to make it his own’, 
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would have swept Tisza and his crew away and that the introduction of 
‘universal, equal and secret suffrage’ would ‘immediately transform ten 
millions of the population into unqualified supporters of the Crown’ seems 
optimistic. But everywhere we see the young emperor—indecently hurried 
into his Hungarian coronation within a few weeks of his predecessor’s death 
—like that predecessor in being the prisoner of the baneful coronation oath, 
and at a more crucial time, unlike him in lacking both experience and 
prestige. Convinced of the necessity of a reorganization of his realm, the 
new monarch could never remove the Magyar rock of offence in the few 
months’ grace that fate allowed. His friend and adviser, a convinced 
federalist, was urgent for the same reform. But the Pan-Germans of Cis- 
leithania also blocked the way, ably assisted by that savage operation of 
military justice in the Slav lands which had already made the chance of 
future reconciliation doubly insecure. From Count Polzer-Hoditz’s pages 
we may perhaps infer that the emperor, for all his attractive qualities, 
lacked sufficient strength of character or political cunning to overcome the 
obstacles, centring in Vienna, Berlin, and Budapest, astride his path. The 
writer more than once makes play with the ruler’s supreme duty to seek the 
welfare of the ruled, but fails to draw one obvious conclusion. Enlightened 
reasons of state might on this showing have justified the breaking of an 
antiquated and oppressive oath, at the right hour. If the emperor’s 
impulses were sound, the execution was faulty or never came about: and, 
at the catastrophic end, the patron of Prince Sixtus’s parleyings for peace, 
the author of the Amnesty, the last victim of the Compromise, found 
crumbling beneath his hand that distracted realm which he had lacked the 
skill, time, and fortune to preserve. The translation reads well. There is 
an admirable choice of photographs. C. 8. B. Bucktanp. 


Labor and Politics in England, 1850-1867. By Frances Ema GI..EsPie. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1927.) 

A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. Vol. ii, 1848-1900. 
vol. iii, 1900-1927. By G. D. H. Cote. (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1926 and 1927.) 


CONSIDERABLE progress has been made within recent years in the elucida- 
tion of popular movements in England during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. For the second half, our knowledge, though detailed on particular 
matters, is much more sketchy. There is a general impression that, from 
the great fiasco of the Chartist demonstration on Kennington Common on 
10 April 1848, to the organization of the defence of the trade union move- 
ment in 1867, to meet the danger which seemed to be threatened by the 
appointment of the Royal Commission of Inquiry and the difficulties which 
immediately arose out of the decision of the Courts in the case of Hornby v. 
Close, working-class opinion was hopelessly divided and found little effective 
leadership. What exactly was happening is obscure, for, as Mr. Cole says, 
at the end of his chapter on ‘ Working-Class Politics in the Sixties’ 
(Short History, ii. 84), there are no books on the subject. Miss Gillespie has 
set herself to supply this lack. Her task involved a careful survey of the 
popular press, a thorough examination of a great variety of pamphlets, and 
a close study of the activities of the Reform societies. She has performed it 
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with real competence. Her book throws fresh light on the continued agita- 
tion of Chartist leaders, the conflicting ideas of those who were building up 
the new trade unions, and more especially the relations between working- 
class movements and the middle-class radicalism which was demanding a 
further extension of the franchise. The cross-currents of English political 
opinion might well have puzzled an American inquirer, but Miss Gillespie 
steers her course with remarkable skill. The main theme is necessarily that 
of the alternate attraction and repulsion which the working and middle class 
exercised on one another. While they were in general agreement on the 
principle of the extension of the franchise, though often acutely at variance 
on details, they regarded industrial problems from an entirely different 
angle. John Bright and those who thought with him considered it possible 
to unite the industrial class, employers and employed, against the privileges 
of the landed interest. The class-conscious workmen, however, stressed the 
point that there was an essential opposition between capital and labour. 
George Julian Harney’s statement in 1850 that there was a policy ‘ to make 
use of the proletarians to establish bourgeois supremacy’ (p. 88) has a 
peculiarly modern ring about it. The attitude of the radicals to factory 
legislation and all other forms of state intervention, such as state-aided 
schemes of emigration, as well as their calm assumption that workmen had 
to be weaned from mistaken notions of economics, frequently caused 
estrangement. Miss Gillespie shows how, when industrial differences led to 
strikes, the middle class began to feel that an extension of the franchise 
might be dangerous. She makes the good point that, while in retrospect we 
may be impressed by the moderation of the members of the ‘ Junta’ and 
the gradual adoption of orthodox economic views by trade unionists, con- 
temporaries were alarmed by the militancy of George Potter and the advo- 
cacy of independent labour action in politics by William Newton. The 
analysis of the debate on the government bill of 1860, which proposed a 
six-pound borough franchise (pp. 188-92), is illuminating. The Westminster 
Review very well voiced the misgivings of the ruling classes when it expressed 
the view that ‘Men who are ready to render up their private liberties to 
the despotic rulers of trade-unions seem scarcely independent enough to 
exercise political liberties (quoted, p. 192). 

Co-operation, however, was forced on both sides by the exigencies of the 
situation. It was the only constitutional means of securing parliamentary 
reform. Joseph Sturge had advocated it in the middle of the Chartist 
agitation ; but it had then been difficult because economic distress was so 
severe and widespread. There can be no question that the more comfortable 
circumstances of the later fifties and early ’sixties greatly eased social 
friction. Instinctive revolt largely disappeared. George Potter, although 
he may have appeared to be a typical trade unionist, could not count on a 
large following. The Crimean war and subsequently the attitude of Palmer- 
ston meant the postponement of reform for some years. But when John 
Bright, defeated at Manchester, retreated to the more democratic Birming- 
ham and threw himself enthusiastically into the Reform movement, an 
alliance was only a question of time. By 1867 it had become inevitable. 
The Reform League and the National Reform Union, which respectively 
represented the working-class and middle-class movements, virtually 
acted together and secured what was generally agreed to be the best 
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practicable solution of the problem. The League hoped to continue in 
existence and to organize a labour wing of the liberal party, but financial 
and other difficulties brought it to an end in 1869. For a generation the 
Gladstonian synthesis satisfied the demands of the great majority of the 
working class. In this Miss Gillespie traces a real continuity of political 
development and in her view the division in the phases of working-class 
agitation is not so sharp as is usually supposed. 

In the first volume of his Short History + Mr. Cole broke off in 1848 and 
he then intended to complete his outline in another volume. He has found 
this did not allow him enough space. His second volume, which carries the 
story to the end of the nineteenth century, follows the general lines laid 
down in the first. With the same lucidity he sets out the main points in the 
development of trade unionism, co-operation, and general labour politics. 
He also gives a useful summary of the Friendly Society movement. The 
facts which he skilfully marshals are beyond question, and probably few 
would now take exception to his conclusions. It is not possible to say this 
about his third volume. Mr. Cole almost disarms criticism by his frank 
confession that the book has been hard to write and that he is not satisfied 
with it. He may like to know that it is very easy to read, for it is a most 
informative account of the working-class movement up to, during, and since 
the Great War. The analysis of labour unrest in the years immediately 
before 1914 is instructive, and it is interesting to have Mr. Cole’s account 
of the phases of Guild Socialist propaganda. He is inclined to exaggerate 
the influence of that movement. Whitleyism, he declares, was ‘ largely 
framed as a counterblast to its ideas’ (p. 188), but it would be nearer the 
truth to say that Whitleyism was a very conservative expression of the 
same idea formulated to meet the supposed requirements of reconstruction. 
Mr. Cole’s handling of the ‘ General Strike ’ episode would probably inflame 
some readers as much as Mr. Winston Churchill’s conduct at the time 
irritated him. J. F. Rees. 


Deutschlands geschichtliche Quellen und Darstellungen in der Neuzeit. Von 
Franz ScunaBeEL. Erster Teil: Das Zeitalter der Reformation, 1500- 
1550. (Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1931.) 


* READABLE ’ is the last adjective one would commonly apply to a biblio- 
graphy, but it is the just word for Herr Schnabel’s fascinating review of the 
principal sources and outstanding histories of the German Reformation. 
The author, indeed, does not aspire to furnish such exhaustive lists of books 
as may be found in the bibliographies of Dahlmann-Waitz and of Gustav 
Wolf. He aims rather at being the Wattenbach of modern German history ; 
he has written, that is, an introduction to the field and a critical appraisal 
of the general course of research in it. Though he intends chiefly to meet the 
needs of German university students in this special department, he is justi- 
fied in hoping for a wider audience. Even the older scholar familiar with 
much, or most, of his material, will read with profit, with respect, and with 
occasional dissent, Herr Schnabel’s masterly characterization of the writers 
with whom he deals. 

The work falls into two parts, the first on the sources, the second on the 

1 Ante, xiii. 295. 
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treatises. In the first part the most thorough treatment is accorded to the 
works of Luther. Briefer sections are assigned to the works of Melanchthon, 
Calvin, and Zwingli, to the writers included in the Corpus Catholicorum, and 
to certain humanists. In the section on Erasmus only two works are re- 
viewed, the Leyden edition of 1703, and the Opus Epistolarum edited by 
the Allens. This last is correctly called ‘ ein glanzendes Zeugnis englischer 
Editionstechnik ’. Another section, devoted to acts, letters, and chronicles, 
begins with a description of the Venetian Relations first published by Albéri 
in the years 1839-63. Shortly before their publication, however, they had 
been discovered and read by the young Ranke; perhaps their discovery 
was one of the decisive factors in the development of his historical method. 
Ranke’s private library, comprising about fifteen thousand volumes (I 
guess), and a large number of his manuscripts, both copies from archives 
and drafts of his works, is now in the possession of the university of Syra- 
cuse, New York. A cursory examination of it has convinced me that, much 
as has been written by Ranke and much as has been written about him, 
something still remains to be done in tracing his use of sources and his 
manner of putting them together. After an excellent evaluation of the 
Venetian Relations Herr Schnabel proceeds to describe the other great 
collections, such as the Nuntiaturberichte and the Reichstagsakten, and the 
archives of the Habsburgs, of Granvella, and of some German cities. 

More interesting than the first half of the book devoted to the sources is 
the second half, which is little less than a history of that branch of historio- 
graphy dealing with the German Reformation. In nineteen sections some 
thirty writers, from Guicciardini in 1561 to Joachimsen in 1930, are critic- 
ally reviewed and nicely characterized. Guicciardini’s Istoria d'Italia, 
fiercely attacked by Ranke, later somewhat rehabilitated by Benoist and 
Villari (and by Otatea, though Herr Schnabel does not mention him), is 
here noted chiefly for its modern tone, and for its influence on subsequent 
historians. 

Valuable is the section on ‘ The Changes in the Protestant Picture of 
Luther ’, showing for what different, and indeed opposite, qualities the 
German Lutherans have, in several ages, praised their master. Ranke is 
shown, in another section, not to have been so objective as, with his ‘ wie 
es eigentlich gewesen ist’, he believed himself to be. His standpoint was 
that of the Saxon and of the conservative Lutheran, and his world-view was 
that of Romanticism, and of German idealism, mellowed by a deeper his- 
torical insight than was given to most of his contemporaries. A ‘ vorausset- 
zungslose Geschichtswissenschaft ’’ was no more possible to him than to 
any one else ; his objectivity amounted, in the last analysis, to no more than 
a conscientious thoroughness and honesty in arraying and interpreting his 
materials, 

While Herr Schnabel rather over-estimates the value of Janssen for the 
scholar of to-day, he hardly does justice to the remarkable influence of that 
historian on the current and popular conception of the Reformation. Be- 
fore his time most rationalists had cherished a rather favourable opinion of 
the Reformation as a partial emancipation ; after his time, and influenced 
by him, rationalists like Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Bax, and Pearson accepted 
his dark view of the Lutheran revolt as inimical to culture, and as politically 
reactionary. 
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Notable is the very cool appraisal of Burckhardt, whose Civilization of 
the Renaissance was once called by Lord Acton the most penetrating treatise 
on civilization ever written. Notable, too, is the harsh judgement of 
Troeltsch, from which I dissent. It is not true that Troeltsch’s influence 
was due entirely to ‘ eine fliissige und rasche Diktion, die man damals einen 
guten Styl nannte’. Karl Holl is here credited with the achievement of 
having definitely set aside Troeltsch’s conception of the Reformation. To 
my mind Holl is as inferior to Troeltsch in creative thought as he is, perhaps, 
superior to him in that meticulous analysis of a primary source, so highly 
valued by certain scholars. But does not the man who strains at the gnat 
sometimes swallow the camel ? 

Two general criticisms emerge. Herr Schnabel is a little too much 
inclined to consider the latest work the best. Holl is the conqueror of 
Troeltsch because he has written after him. Joachimsen’s history of the 
Reformation is called the best, apparently because it is the last (1930). 
Furthermore, the author unduly slights foreign scholarship. The only 
Italian historian he mentions is Guicciardini, the only French historian 
Bossuet, the only English history that of William Robertson. But surely 
the works of Lindsay, of Beard, and the second volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History are as important as some of the books reviewed here. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding these limitations and notwithstanding 
occasionally hasty or provocative judgements, the author has contributed 
to the study of the German Reformation a book of high value and of lively 
interest. PRESERVED SMITH. 


CORRIGENDUM FOR THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 1931 
p. 630 For Introductory History of England read Introduction to the Old English History. 





Short Notices 


Dr. P. R. Rohden and Dr. G. Ostrogorsky have edited a series of some 
200 biographies in the three volumes of Menschen die Geschichte machten 
(Wien: Seidel, 1931). They are short sketches, but the biographers have 
been well chosen and not only from among German scholars. Many 
eminent names are among them, and they have shown considerable skill 
in mitigating the disconnected effect of lives selected from a period of 
4,000 years. Some of these cameos, such as Mr. N. H. Baynes’s Constantine 
the Great and Professor F. Schneider’s Gregory VII, are really brilliant, 
and the general level is high. There are of course some omissions, of which 
perhaps that of Henry VIII is the most startling in a work emphasizing the 
importance of personality in history. The portraits are mostly excellent 
and sometimes revealing. Historical specialists, as well as the general 
public for which it is designed, will find profit in this collection. A. 


A History of Spanish Civilization by Rafael Altamira, translated from 
the Spanish by P. Volkov, with a preface by J. B. Trend (London: Con- 
stable, 1930), justifies the claim that ‘this volume . . . Professor Altamira’s 
own abridgment of his four-volume history . . . gives a remarkably com- 
prehensive account of the arts, crafts, sciences and trades of his country 
and of its social and economic development’. The book is more than an 
abridgement, for a most valuable addition deals with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although in this part the long lists of names on almost every page 
hardly assist the reader. In a summary which covers multifarious subjects, 
ranging from the stone age to the present time, some of the conclusions 
naturally invite question ; but the general sentiment of the student should 
be one of grateful eulogy. The translator occasionally stumbles. On p. 102 
universidades ( = ‘ municipalities ’) is translated ‘ university towns’. On 
p. 168 consulados ( = ‘ chambers of commerce ’) is transliterated into ‘ con- 
sulates ’. Spanish hostilities against Peru and against Chile, the ally of 
Peru in 1864—6, are turned into a ‘ war between Peru and Chile’ (p. 200) ; 
and it is odd to read on p. 189 that Don Carlos was the son of Ferdinand VII. 
But the translation is generally well done and the illustrations are excellent. 


F. A. K. 


Although it is in form and intention a popular outline of the history of 
the Netherlands, Professor P. Geyl’s Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche 
Stam has an independent value as a systematic working-out of a new inter- 
pretation of the subject. The first volume (s./.: Maatschappij tot Ver- 
spreiding van Goede en Goedkoope Lectuur, 1930) comes down to 1609. 
Dr. Geyl rightly regards as misleading and inadequate the attempts of the 
existing standard Dutch and Belgian histories to treat the development of 
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the Netherlands in this period as merely preparatory to the existence of the 
two modern states or whichever one of them was the home of the historian 
concerned. He does not, however, abandon the attempt to find in it a 
single, if organically manifold, continuity ; but, with a view to what is 
coming in the next period, ascribes a history, in the strict sense, to the 
‘ Nederlandsche stam’. To this expression he gives not a racial but a 
linguistic meaning, and his account of the medieval period has thus as its 
main themes, language, culture, and the growth of a sense of common 
interest in the linguistic and cultural units. This lays the foundation for an 
account of the Netherlands revolt in which religion appears less as a main- 
spring of the revolt than as a source of the subsequent division of north and 
south, but in which this division is represented as springing rather from 
military and other accidental sources than from deep-seated and pre-existing 
divisions. The cultural and social divisions of north and south within the 
present Dutch-speaking territory are shown to have been less sharp than 
those between east and west. For my own part I am prepared to accept 
much, indeed most, of what Dr. Geyl says about the period of the revolt ; 
but I find considerable difficulties in his account of the earlier middle ages. 
I miss any recognition of the affinity of the Dutch language to the Low 
German language generally, and I cannot reconcile Dr. Geyl’s minimizing 
treatment of the Frisians with, for instance, the linguistic map in J. te 
Winkel’s Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Taal. A comparison with the 
history of language in England suggests that to write medieval history 
retrospectively in terms of language is almost as dangerous as doing so in 
terms of ‘ the state’. None the less, although the book is venturesome and 
in places, from its form, necessarily too dogmatic, it is so genuine and so full 
of life that I should recommend any one who knew Dutch to use it as his 
introduction to the study. G. N.C. 


Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province (University of Missouri 
Studies, vol. v, no. 4) (Columbia: University of Missouri, 1930), the 
title of Dr. W. E. Gwatkin, Jr’s. monograph, well explains its contents and 
purpose. It is a thoroughly competent survey of the history, political, 
social, and economic, of Cappadocia from the time when Tiberius turned it 
from a client-kingdom into a procuratorial province down to the days when 
it was incorporated by Vespasian in what the author calls ‘ the Galatia- 
Cappadocia Complex’. It is full and careful, with a useful bibliography and 
good documentation that takes all the available evidence into account. 
In short it is a good regional and historical piece of work and will prove 
useful to all who are interested in frontier and governmental problems 
under the Early Roman Empire. M. P. C. 


Dr. Leighton Pullan’s lectures, From Justinian to Luther (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1930), form in a sense a text-book of medieval history, 
but one that happily never needs to explain its transitions or its plan by 
means of heading or analysis. It is a study of the way Christendom came 
into being, of the meaning of that concept both in doctrine and in practice. 
Thus apart from the main stream of purely Latin development, the re- 
ligious idiosyncrasies of the Eastern Empire as well as the destinies of the 
lands where Catholicism came into contact with non-Christian influences 
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are never lost sight of, and the chapters upon the missions among the 
southern Slavs, Moravians, and Bulgarians, and upon the philosophical 
thought of the Jews in Spain (ch. xii) especially claim attention. It becomes 
clear from a later chapter also how much the sharp differences between 
Poles and Russians owe to their distinct early religious experiences. 
Dr. Pullan is therefore not exclusively occupied with the papal theocracy, 

though it naturally stands in the foreground ; the width of his view may 
' be gauged by an introductory remark to the effect that his lectures were 
written ‘ with the belief that the communion of saints is a great reality ’. 
As he draws towards the end one misses, perhaps, a little of his earlier 
penetration : the chapter on the Avignonese papacy would be the better 
for an explanation of the fiscal results of reservations and expectatives, 
and the reaction during the Conciliar period against the exemptions enjoyed 
by the religious orders and against clerical landlordism needs greater 
emphasis. The section on later medieval piety is very useful; it is not 
certain, however, that the invention of printing, by putting a stop to 
copying, ‘deprived the Brethren of the Common Life of their chief means of 
gaining a livelihood’ (p. 219), for some houses certainly printed books. 
There were early presses at Brussels and Liége and, later, one at Deventer, 
while in Germany printing went on at Marienthal in the Rheingau and at 
Rostock. Some treatment of the Neo-Platonism of the early Renaissance 
might have found its way into the sympathetic notes on Cusanus given here. 

E. F. J. 


In Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America A.D. 1003 (London: Milford, 
1930), Mr. E. F. Gray has written an entertaining account of the voyages 
of the Norsemen based upon the excellent translations made by the late 
Arthur M. Reeves, whose Finding of Wineland the Good, published in 1895, 
was long the standard work upon this subject. In the interpretation of the 
sagas and their story Mr. Gray has of course profited by the researches of 
Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, whose volume was issued in 1921, but, living in 
Boston, Mr. Gray has been able to examine the region about Cape Cod in 
great detail. His maps of these parts, as well as his own visits to the various 
localities mentioned, are a great help in the elucidation of the landfall and 
probable site visited. That the island of No Man’s Land off the south-west 
corner of Martha’s Vineyard enjoys a climate mvch warmer than the sur- 
rounding localities seems undoubted. Upon this Mr. Gray proceeds to build 
most of his edifice. His theory is strengthened by the discovery of an in- 
scription on a rock on the shore of this island, which may possibly be runic. 
Hitherto these runic inscriptions have turned out to be false; so Mr. Gray is 
right in not placing too much confidence in this one in spite of its great 
interest. Mr. Gray is weak in his knowledge of other travellers to these 
parts. Verrazano sailed beyond New York bay in 1524 and Jean Alfonse 
visited a bay he places in 42°, which may have been Cape Cod Bay, but he 
does not describe it as ‘a great bay’. Although Champlain’s name is 
mentioned, Mr. Gray has completely neglected both his account of his two 
visits to this region in 1605 and 1606 and also his splendid map drawn up in 
1607 as a result of these explorations. The original is now in the Library of 
Congress, but an excellent reproduction will be found in the Works of 
Champlain issued by the Champlain Society of Toronto in 1922. This map, 
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based on actual surveys, shows clearly that Mr. Gray’s representation for 
the year 1602 is incorrect. He would also have done well to read Champ- 
lain’s own account of his two visits to these regions, where he found so 
many grapes that one island further north was named by him on that account 
the Island of Bacchus. Mr. Gray’s preference for Vinland instead of Wine- 
land seems overdrawn and Reeves’s Wineland has always seemed the better 
English word. The Skraellings are accepted as having been Eskimos, which 
seems to be the general verdict. Had Mr. Gray not made so many slips in 
referring to later voyages to those parts, as for instance that the Cabots 
discovered Cape Breton in 1494 instead of 1497, his conclusions regarding 
the Norsemen, which after all can never be based upon anything very 
substantial, would have carried more weight. He has told the story clearly 
and gives much evidence for a landfall at Cape Cod, and for holding that this 
was the region where the Vikings spent the years 1003 to 1008. The maps 
and photographs add greatly to the interest of the reader. H. P. B. 


The Vinland Voyages, by Matthias Thérdarson, with an introduction by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson (New York : American Geographical Society, 1930), 
is a translation of a general paper on the Norse voyages to America, written 
by the director of the National Museum of Iceland, and published in that 
country in 1929. It is produced in a popular form, illustrated with numerous 
photographs of the localities discussed, and Mr. Stefansson, the well-known 
explorer, has contributed a breezy introduction, dealing with the earlier 
stages in Norse expansion, of which the Vinland discovery was the outcome. 
He is particularly concerned to dispel prevalent misconceptions with regard 
to the Viking movement, and brings to bear on his task a large measure of 
practical common sense. He carries the story down to the colonization of 

xreenland by Erik the Red, from which it is continued by Mr. Thérdarson. 
The little book may serve to arouse the interest of readers with no previous 
knowledge of the subject, but is too short to deal adequately with the 
numerous problems with which any serious student of the voyages is 
confronted. The author cautiously refrains from expressing any definite 
conclusions of his own as to the regions visited by the Norsemen, though in 
summarizing the views of others he appears to favour what may be called the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence theory, and to pay too little attention to the formid- 
able arguments which have been levelled against it. It is a defect in a treatise 
presumably intended as a first introduction to the subject that it relies 
almost wholly upon one version of the story, that given in Hauk’s Book, and 
fails to state that the Flatey Book’s narrative is preferred by a growing body 
of opinion, which cannot be lightly ignored. The relative degree of reliance 
to be placed on the two versions is a preliminary question of paramount 
importance in any discussion of the subject, and in any case there are 
generally admitted to be points in both which deserve consideration. Mr. 
Thérdarson’s rejection of the Flatey Book goes so far that he does not even 
mention the most important of these, the observation as to the length of 
the shortest day, which practically all investigators regard as a cardinal 
point in the evidence. No one could be more critical of the Flatey Book than 
Gustav Storm, yet he based his whole study of the question upon this 
observation. Readers whose interest in the subject is stimulated by Mr. 
Thérdarson’s summary will not be qualified to hold an opinion of real value 
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till they have made a dispassionate study of both versions of the narrative, 
either in the original or in a good translation. G. M. G.-H. 


The doctoral thesis of Mr. William Mendel Newman, The Kings, the 
court and the royal power in France in the eleventh century (Toulouse : Cléder, 
1929), does not call for detailed comment. A pupil of Professor J. Calmette, 
Mr. Newman has acquired a thorough knowledge of the printed texts and 
modern authorities. He has been able to modify and define more closely 
the conclusions of Luchaire and other scholars. His essay would have been 
easier to follow if he had used his material more succinctly and summed up 
his conclusions more carefully, but it can be recommended as a careful 
attempt to describe, with a wealth of detail not hitherto collected, the 
nature of the royal power in France in the eleventh century. He shows that 
it was more of a reality than is generally supposed, though greater in range 
than in intensity. His suggestion that ‘ sovereignty’ tended to become 
more limited as time went on requires more evidence. Like so many writers 
Mr. Newman tends to forget that the theory and claims of monarchy were 
consistent with the rule of custom; if we had more records of judicial 
proceedings and of discussions in council, we should probably have to 
modify the picture of a feeble, but theoretically a semi-divine kingship. 

F. M. P. 


The recently formed Bristol Record Society has done wisely in beginning 
its publications with a volume of Bristol Charters, 1155-1373 (Bristol, 
1930). It is true that these charters and royal letters patent were printed, 
with two or three exceptions, more than a century ago by Samuel Seyer, 
and that the most urgent need of the municipal historian is not the publica- 
tion of charters, which are nearly all in print, but of administrative and 
judicial records. The Bristol case, however, stands apart, for Seyer was 
refused access to the originals by the old close corporation and had reluc- 
tantly to make his transcriptions from the bad text of a late seventeenth- 
century inspeximus. There was, therefore, a pressing need of exact copies 
of the original charters, and these are here given, edited with meticulous 
care and full bibliographical details by the city archivist, Miss N. Dermott 
Harding. Two discoveries illustrate the importance of reference to original 
texts. Henry II’s charter of 1164-70 was granted to ‘homines mei qui 
manent in sted’ meo in marisco juxta pontem de Br{istollo]’, where ‘in 
feodo meo’ has hitherto been printed. The second of the two almost 
identical charters of 1331 is partly explained by the expansion of ‘ placitet ’ 
to ‘ placitet vel placitetur’ in the old clause granting exemption from 
external jurisdiction, and the addition was interpolated in the earlier 
charter. The old wording had covered being impleaded as well as pleading, 
but here, as in other town charters, it was now thought safer to make this 
perfectly clear. The translation is less satisfactory. That conditions of time 
and space should forbid any commentary on the subject matter of the charters 
is perhaps pardonable, but they do not excuse such a misleading Englishing 
of ‘ Et quod in nullo placito possit quis causari per Meskennigam ’ by ‘ and 
that in no plea shall any be able to sue by miskenning’, or so vague a 
translation of ‘nemo capiat hospicium infra muros’ (i.e. billet himself) as 
“no one shall take a hospice within the walls’. The truth is that adequate 
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translation of borough charters is impossible without some general acquain- 
tance with this class of documents and their contents. The editor does not 
profess to possess such acquaintance and should have had the assistance of 
some one who has. oe 3. 


The Oxfordshire Record Society has done much to make it possible to 
write a proper history of the county by issuing The Feet of Fines for Oxford- 
shire, 1195-1291, edited by the Rev. H. E. Salter (Oxford: 1930). The earliest 
fines, having been already printed by the Record Commission, are only 
briefly calendared, but from the point where that series ends all fines are 
printed in full till the end of John’s reign. After that only those of special 
interest are so treated. The calendar is very full and will usually render 
reference to the originals unnecessary. It is careful and accurate and has a 
good index of persons and places. There are numberless points of interest 
apart from topography or genealogy. There are agreements regulating 
ploughing and pasture (e.g. p. 51); a contract to give the miller a loaf 
out of every baking in lieu of multure (p. 37); a surrender of dower by 
a widow on re-marriage (p. 66); provisions as to manuring of land by 
sheep (pp. 139-40), and so forth. Some of the words are of interest, e.g. 
stroda (p. 74) which is usually only found in place-names. Mr. Salter 
renders frussire in one place as to ‘ grub-up’, in another as to ‘plough’ ; 
probably to ‘ break up the ground ’ will cover the meaning in both cases. 
Scrinium (p. 78) which Mr. Salter renders as a ‘ box’ is probably strivium 
a stirrup. The defendant Robert Purcel (the holder of the well-known 
Catteshill serjeanty) undertakes to ‘ interrogare palefridum ipsius Roberti 
Arsic . . . et tenere scrinium suum in ascendendo ’, which must surely mean 
to call for his horse and hold his stirrup. Interrogare is presumably equiva- 
lent to the French demander. The introduction, though brief, gives all 
the information the reader is likely to need. C.J 


The second volume of Documents relatifs au Grand Schisme (Analecta 
Vaticano-Belgica, vol. xii. Rome: Institut Historique Belge, 1930) con- 
tains abstracts by the late Karl Hanquet of the letters of Clement VII 
during his first year as Pope (1378-9). The work, left incomplete by its 
author, has been finished by D. Ursmer Berliére. The index covers also the 
previous volume, which contained the Petitions for the same year, these 
and the letters being quite properly treated together to save space. There 
is a reference to Froissart as rector of Estinnes-au-Mont with the expectation 
of a canonry of Lille. Among the British names occurs that of Sir William 
Keith, marshal of Scotland, under the disguise of ‘ Keech ’. C. J. 


The Utrecht Historical Society (3rd Series, No. 55) publishes, under the 
title Bescheiden aangaande de Hervorming der Tucht in de Abdij van Egmond 
in de 15e Eeuw (Utrecht : Kemink, 1930), a series of documents extending 
from A.D. 1421 to a.p. 1495, of which the most interesting is a short chronicle 
by Dirk Buschman or van den Busch, who governed the abbey as provost 
between the deposition of Abbot Jordan van Driel in 1491 and the election 
of his successor Hendrik van Wittenhorst in 1495. Attempts had been 
made to reform the abbey ever since 1421, but had come to nothing because 
the opponents of reform were always able to play off the lords of Egmont, 
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their advocati, and the counts of Holland (or dukes of Burgundy), their 
patrons, against the pope and against each other. Even Nicholas of Cues 
as papal legate in 1450 failed to produce any lasting improvement at 
Egmont. Finally, in 1491, John III, count of Egmont, succeeded in pro- 
curing the removal of the abbot, and ejected the monks, replacing them by 
reformed Benedictines (Capuciatt) of the Congregation of Bursfeld. Provost 
Dirk’s Chronicle is a bitter indictment of the unreformed monks, with whom 
he carried on a constant battle over the property of the house after his 
appointment. But it is sufficiently clear from the terms on which certain 
of them were suffered to remain by the bishop of Cambrai, that the rules 
about the possession of property and the admission of women to the 
cloister had not been duly observed and that the monks were slack and un- 
ruly. They were (for that very reason, says the chronicler) more popular 
in the district than their stricter successors. The editor, Chr. S. Dessing, 
provides brief introductions to the chronicle and the various groups of 
documents. The texts have given him some trouble, and are, on the whole, 
well printed. But he should not write prescito capitulo juramento for 
prestito corporali juramento, without comment. Nor should he be puzzled 
by the description of Nebuzaradan as ‘ princeps cocorum’” (dpyudyepos, 
4 Reg. 25. 8). 


Tudor Geography, 1485-1583, by Professor E. G. R. Taylor (London : 
Methuen, 1930), will prove to be of great importance to students of the mari- 
time and imperialist activities of the Tudor period. Her work is implicitly, 
although she hardly betrays consciousness of the fact, a protest against the 
historians’ standard treatment of the Tudor pioneers. The general historians 
tend to push maritime affairs to the edges or the background of their 
picture. Like the great queen herself, they have viewed the sea story as a 
sideshow and have not troubled to master its problems. The specialists, 
on the other hand, have often viewed their task too narrowly, and have 
omitted to rationalize their studies of the maritime projects by relating them 
to the general thought and interests of the age. Moreover, there has been 
a tendency to assume that Hakluyt tells everything and that documentary 
research need not be too ardently pursued. So we find the maritime sections 
undoubtedly the weakest part of Froude’s work, Corbett overlooking 
accessible documents which would have impelled him to recast his account 
of Drake’s circumnavigation, and the biographies in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
containing assertions that could not have been made if even the MSS. 
in the British Museum had been properly examined. It has been apparent 
for some time that the history of Tudor maritime enterprise needs to be 
reconsidered from its foundations. Dr. Taylor’s book provides an approach 
which many will find novel and suggestive. She examines the knowledge of 
geography which was available to the pioneers, and shows how their actions 
were tests of deeply pondered theories. The theories were often erroneous 
and the actions abortive, but a system is nevertheless revealed which enables 
the whole to be seen in a clearer light. The cumulative effect is to show that 
there was much more team-work and much less of irresponsible adventuring 
than has been commonly supposed. To achieve her purpose the author has 
read a great mass of neglected books and documents and has been able to 
transmute their information, at first sight sometimes unintelligible, into a 
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synthesis which admits the modern reader into some unknown chambers of 
the Renaissance mind. She reveals the hard thinking devoted to problems 
of exploration and empire, the international exchange of ideas, and the influ- 
ence of numerous workers whose labours have never been adequately 
recognized. Dr. Taylor makes good use of a method which is fruitful in 
studies of this sort, the method of following up personal links. Thus, she 
shows us John Dee as an accepted member of the scientific brotherhood of 
Europe and at the same time intimate with the men who moulded the course 
of English action. To trace Dee’s connexions was especially needful, for his 
writings were designedly cryptic, and he was chary of putting plans on paper 
at all. The collateral light here thrown upon him supplies an explanation of 
many dark hints and reveals a hitherto unsuspected plan of expansion. 
Other unrecognized projectors are also introduced, notably Roger Barlow 


and the group of Frenchmen who entered English service in the latter years 
of Henry VIII. J. A. W. 


Professor Preserved Smith’s new volume, A History of Modern Culture, ... 
1543-1687 (London: Routledge, 1930), is the first instalment of a work 
planned to cover the four centuries of modern life. He has chosen the date 
of 1543 because in that year Copernicus published his memorable discovery. 
For Mr. Smith regards the progress of physical science as the central fact 
of intellectual history since the renaissance. Physical science, therefore, is 
the subject of Part I; the humanities occupy Part II; Part III, Social 
Control, treats of education, religion, and law; and Part IV, The Spirit of 
the Times, is concerned with morals, literature, and art. The book is well 
planned and singularly comprehensive. It contains a great deal of informa- 
tion set forth in a lucid style. In grappling with a subject so vast and so 
intricate probably no two writers would take exactly the same point of 
view or assign the same relative importance to their numerous topics. 
Mr. Smith, we have seen, is interested above all in the advance of the 
physical sciences. He also belongs to that school of historians who see 
everywhere the dominating force of economic causes. Thus he says of the 
Puritans that ‘their religion and their ethics, like those of every other 
group, were but the natural product of the economic evolution of their 
age ’ (p.376). Since human life has unity, economic facts certainly influence 
religious belief, but it would be difficult, we think, to prove that religious 
belief is determined solely by economic causes. Mr. Smith would be the 
first to admit that the Copernican system has affected religious belief. In 
what sense is the Copernican system an economic fact? Mr. Smith’s 
economic bias leads him to make other hazardous statements. Thus, in dis- 
cussing the English drama, he observes with reference to Massinger’s 
character of Sir Giles Overreach that ‘ through the capitalistic revolution 
the merchant had just won the leading position in the state, and harsh 
use of his upstart power made him intensely hateful to the people’ 
(p. 563). But in the England of Elizabeth and James I the nobility and 
gentry still overshadowed the merchants in power, wealth, and considera- 
tion. Very rarely did a merchant become a minister of the Crown. No 
merchant of that age has left a house to compare with Burghley or Hatfield. 
Nor can we think of any definite facts to prove that English merchants as 
a class were objects of popular hatred. Some petty errors may be corrected 
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in a future edition. Raleigh, when he wrote his History of the World, is 
described as ‘a prisoner under indictment’ (p. 273). Raleigh had been 
tried, condemned, and respited, although not released. It was on the 
retreat to and not from Dunbar that the Lord, according to Cromwell, sent 
a cloud to cover the English army (p. 433). Not St. Peter’s, but the church 
of St. John Lateran, is the cathedral of Rome (p. 573). By a slip of the 
printer 1546 has been given as the year of Galileo’s birth instead of 1564 
(p. 32). The literary epicure will shudder at the use, however convenient, 
of such terms as ‘ intellectualistic’ and ‘ voluntaristic’ (p. 185). The 
bibliography annexed to this volume is good and useful. F. C. M. 


The subject of Fr. E. Valvekens’s doctoral dissertation, De Zuid-Neder- 
landsche Norbertijner Abdijen en de Opstand tegen Spanje (Louvain : Librairie 
Universitaire, 1929), is of wider significance than might easily be supposed. 
The Tridentine reforms did not make any impression on the Praemon- 
stratensians of the Netherlands until 1572, and the beginning of reform then 
made was undone by the political troubles so that the good work remained 
as a task for the last twenty years or so of the century. What interrupted it 
was not only the outrages of the various belligerent parties and armies 
against buildings and property and the persons of the monks, a combination 
of misfortunes which led to the dispersal of their communities and chaos in 
all their affairs. Still greater difficulties and divisions arose from the 
political action of the abbots, who as important members of the provincial 
and general estates could not but be prominent in the disputes with the 
Spanish government. For a variety of reasons, most of all because of the 
threat to their interests in the plan for the new bishoprics, they sided with 
the opposition. Fr. Valvekens therefore, treating his subject as part of the 
general history of the time, gives an illuminating account of the efforts and 
illusions of the catholic opposition in the southern Netherlands. The course 
of events showed that the abbots could not avoid incurring the censure of 
the king, of their general Despruets, and of Pope Gregory XIII. Next they 
found that persistence meant furthering the cause of the heretics, and so, 
when the Cologne negotiations failed at the end of 1597, they had no choice 
but to seek reconciliation with authority. All but three, who died before 
their cases were settled, duly obtained it and the slow reconstruction of 
the order’s affairs was able to proceed. This thorough and authoritative 
study of the period draws very welcome attention to an aspect of the 
Netherlands revolt which is still not properly appreciated in many of the 
current narratives. G. N.C. 


With much industry Dr. R. van Roosbroeck has put together in his 
doctoral dissertation, Het Wonderjaar te Antwerpen, 1566-67 (Antwerp : 
De Sikkel, 1930), an account of Antwerp’s annus mirabilis which isintended 
to be the first instalment of a study of the troubles there down to the fall 
of the city in 1585. He surveys the mass of modern articles and mono- 
graphs and has made considerable use of the local and nationa\ archives, 
from which he prints a few new documents as appendixes. Where so many 
historians have been at work little that is really novel could be expected, 
but Dr. van Roosbroeck has probably found all there was to find. He gives 
a full narrative from what may be called a moderate catholic and national 
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point of view, allowing weight to social and economic considerations, but 
avoiding the exaggerated estimate of them by which some recent writers 
have over-simplified the complexity of the prelude to the Netherlands 
revolt. The book is long and not lively, and in places might have been 
clearer (e.g. in the criticism of Rachfahl on p. 360 n. 2, cf. p. 365 n. 3); 
but its fullness and the thoroughness of its references should lighten the task 
of any future student of these events. It brings out well the importance 
of Antwerp in the events of the time and the way in which this arose 
from Antwerp’s cosmopolitan and commercial character. G. N.C. 


With the publication of the tenth volume (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1930) 
Dr. Japikse’s massive edition of the Resolutién der Staten-Generaal van 
1576 tot 1609, in the series of Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, reaches 
the years 1598 and 1599. The experience of several years in using the earlier 
volumes now enables us to repeat with even greater confidence our expres- 
sion of approval for the method Dr. Japikse has adopted of arranging these 
resolutions systematically and not merely in chronological order.’ As a 
working instrument this edition is far better than the contemporaneously 
printed resolutions of the late seventeenth century and the eighteenth 
which follow the other plan : we have no doubt whatever that Dr. Japikse’s 
decision was wise. Each volume as it appears proves more useful than 
might have been expected, and we need say nothing of the general value of 
the work except that it is indispensable for the history of the period. 

G. N.C. 


A scheme which involves tampering with original texts must always be 
regarded by the scholar with suspicion. Mr. J. C. Locke’s edition of docu- 
ments published originally by Hakluyt and Purchas (The First Englishmen 
in India; London: Routledge, 1930) not only modernizes the spelling, but 
also aims at providing a consecutive story of Newbery’s expedition to India 
overland in 1583-5 by interpolating various letters into the narratives of 
Eldred and Fitch. This attempt to popularize a most remarkable story is 
marked, as has often been the case, by an underestimate of probable 
readers’ intelligence. A number of the notes are idle explanations of words 
unlikely to perplex any one. In two cases Mr. Locke confesses complete 
inability to explain words, although he does not attempt to criticize the 
explanations offered by earlier editors. He seems indeed entirely to have 
overlooked Sir William Foster’s Early Travels in India without being able 
of his own knowledge to make good the loss he has thus sustained, and he 
does not attempt to discuss the problems of chronology involved. His 
volume is calculated to confirm rather than to dissipate the distrust with 
which popular editions are commonly regarded. H. H. D. 


In the Supplementary Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie preserved at Alloa House, Clacmannanshire (London: Stationery Office, 
1930), notice is taken of the contents of two boxes of documents which 
were produced after the Historical Manuscripts Commission had issued 
the report of 1904. There are a few early charters in the collection now 
printed, and a few odd pieces of Queen Anne’s reign, but the main interest 

1 See ante xxxvi. 594. 
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of the volume is the light it sheds upon the reign of James VI and I. A 
rather odd pair of letters, exchanged between Lord Thirlestane and the 
Earl of Essex in July-August 1595, reveals that the rash earl (or possibly 
the cautious Antony Bacon) could be very guarded indeed in his 
correspondence with ‘a subject to another prince’. Indeed the letter of 
Essex is very similar in tone to that with which Cecil, after Essex’s fall, 
entered into relations with James. For the period 1612 to 1625 the letters 
written to John, second or seventh Earl of Mar, by his cousin Thomas, 
Viscount Fenton, first Earl of Kellie, are of real value as presenting a lively 
picture of the party struggles which went on at the English court. James VI 
and I is shown in a familiar light, short of cash, keen on hunting and hawk- 
ing, humanely interested in his subjects, and incapable of saying ‘ No’. 
The story of Mar’s succession to the office of lord high treasurer in 1616 is 
most illuminating. James is anxious to oblige his old playfellow, yet feels 
that the claims of Sir Gideon Murray, treasurer-depute, must be considered. 
Later, when the matter had been amicably settled and Mar was firmly 
installed, it becomes obvious that the royal finances were somewhat depleted 
by the king’s habit of granting ‘ pentiones ’, sometimes ‘ heritabille ’. Kellie 
asked on Mar’s behalf what was to be done about these, and the king’s 
answer was that ‘he cannot refus to wret when poore men that hes nae 
thing uther to leive on [sic], yet it must ever be lefte to you to doe as you 
are aibill to doe, and you must helpe him to beare some part of the burding ’. 
In a word the treasurer must say ‘ No’ when the king cannot, ‘ onlye make 
a distinktione betwyxt necessitous persones and sutche as mycht better 
spair it’. The letters written to Mar by his sons between 1616 and 1620 
give a pleasing picture of young men on a ‘ grand tour ’, though the descrip- 
tion of the murder and mutilation of the luckless Conciniseems cold-blooded. 
The Rev. Henry Paton is so good a palaeographer that we must suppose the 
victim’s name was written d’Antre instead of d’Ancre. All the Erskines 
seemed to have written badly, and Kellie had a decent family pride in that 
matter. The letter on pp. 90-2, marked undated but printed between 
1618 and 1619, almost certainly belongs to 1612, and its occurrence in the 
place assigned to it may lead to some confusion. J. D. M. 


Students of Scottish constitutional history will find much of value in the 
edition of Habbakuk Bisset’s Rolment of Courtis prepared by Sir P. H. 
Grierson for the Scottish Text Society (3 vols: Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood, 1920-6). Habbakuk, who owed his name to the fact that it was 
the first name ‘ cast up’ by Queen Mary in chapel, was employed first as a 
copyist by Sir James Balfour and later as a clerk to Sir John Skene. His 
book, which was composed between 1609 and 1626, seems to have been 
begun under the direction of Skene, who probably thought that his collec- 
tion of the old Scots laws demanded a supplement dealing with Scots legal 
procedure. The first part of Bisset’s Book I is only an amplification of the 
Short Forme of Proces published by Skene along with the Regiam Majes- 
tatem in 1609, though it must be added that Bisset adopted certain correc- 
tions made by Skene himself which were unknown until 1923, when Neilson 
published them from the annotated copy of the Regiam Majestatem found 
in the library of Sir Herbert Maxwell. Bisset, however, extends his study 
of procedure by adding sections on the ‘ Of Auld Used Civil Procese ’, and 
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on ecclesiastical, admiralty, and burgh law. He concludes his work by a 
chapter upon ‘the computation of tymes ’, and prefaces it by an historical 
survey, which enshrines the errors of Boece, but becomes interesting when the 
writer, in explaining the genesis of his book, recounts the efforts made by the 
Scots kings, from 1425-6 on, to codify and publish the law of Scotland. 
The book was well worthy of publication, partly because it is a good piece of 
Scots prose, of a period which yielded little Scots prose, and partly for its 
intrinsic merits. Hitherto the main authority for Scottish legal procedure 
has been Balfour’s Practicks, not published till 1774, but attributed to that 
Sir James, of evil reputation, whose copyist Bisset was. It would have been 
interesting to have had, from the hand of the learned editor, a comparison 
of the two books, but possibly this would have been too technical for the 
ordinary reader, and Sir Philip has confined his comparisons within the 
limits of his abundant and scholarly notes. In his Introduction he deals 
with his subject generally, and if antiquarian legists may be disappointed, 
the historian cannot but be grateful for an interesting and illuminating 
critique of the origins of Scottish law and procedure in the light of modern 
research. No student of the first volume of The Acts of Parliaments of 
Scotland can afford to neglect this Introduction. J.D. M. 


The coming of the Czech nation into its own has resulted in a good deal 
of research into the life and opinions of one of the most notable names of 
its past. Much of this research has now been summarized in Professor 
Anna Heyberger’s Jean Amos Comenius (Paris: Champion, 1928). This 
account is based on a detailed study of Comenius’s writings, which are ex- 
pounded with sympathy and insight, prefaced by a narrative of Comenius’s 
life and wanderings. As a careful compilation, in which the author’s local 
knowledge is used to advantage, the volume will unquestionably be of 
considerable value to students of the history of education, and will serve 
to correct a good many current mis-statements. It is a pity, however, that 
the historical background could not have been more adequately sketched, 
and that more attempt was not made to estimate the originality and com- 
parative value of Comenius’s ideas. The book is well illustrated and in- 
cludes an exhaustive bibliography. G. R. P. 


During the period in which Scotland was under the sway of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate her ecclesiastical affairs were in great confusion 
though her spiritual health was reckoned good. The kirk was rent by the 
quarrels between the ‘ Resolutioners ’, who had tried to make the best of 
Charles I, and the ‘ Protesters’ who had all along suspected him. The 
‘ Resolutioners ’ numbered in their ranks the majority of the ministers, but 
the ‘ Protesters ’ were strong in their reputation for piety, and naturally 
enjoyed the support of the English government. After 1653, when Crom- 
well suppressed the general assembly, a group of ‘ Resolutioner ’ ministers 
met from time to time to take counsel, and amongst the manuscripts in the 
Library of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is one which 
contains a record of their doings along with ‘other papers of publik concern- 
ment’. Part of this manuscript was edited for the Scottish History Society 
by the Rev. Wm. Stephen in 1921, and there now appears, in the same 
series and under the same editorship, the second part of The Register of the 
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Consultations of the Ministers of Edinburgh and some other Brethren of the 
Ministry (Edinburgh : Constable, 1930). The major part of the book con- 
sists of the correspondence between James Sharp, future archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and the group of Resolutioners whose interests he represented in 
London on three several missions, Aug. 1656 to Jan. 1658; Feb. 1659 to 
June 1659 ; Feb. 1660 to Aug. 1660. On the two earlier missions his main 
business was to checkmate the plans of the Protesters for placing the 
supreme authority in the kirk in the hands of a Commission erected by 
Ordinance. On his last mission, in the course of which he visited Breda and 
accompanied Charles II on his return to London, his task was to secure the 
Presbyterian settlement in Scotland, and a consideration at least of the 
possibility of enforcing the Solemn League and Covenant. On the last day 
of August Sharp appeared in Edinburgh with the royal letter promising 
the maintenance of the government of the church of Scotland ‘as it is 
settled by law’. In December 1661 he was consecrated archbishop of St. 
Andrews. His integrity has long been questioned, and Wodrow, in examin- 
ing the case, made great use of the correspondence of 1660. Mr. Stephen, 
therefore, has not reprinted the letters already published, but has been 
content to provide some supplementary passages, and to give evidence 
that Wodrow did not, as has been alleged, mishandle the documents. The 
earlier letters are published in extenso, and the whole correspondence is 
reviewed in an excellent Introduction. It is possible to make a case for 
Sharp by pleading that his great object was to secure the re-establishment of 
an independent kirk of Scotland, and that he obtained this on the only 
terms possible. But in the light of the correspondence it is hard to deny 
that he misled his principals in Scotland, that he made every effort to 
remain the sole means of communication between the kirk and Charles II, 
and that he cultivated with assiduity every patron who could be of use not 
only to the church of Scotland, but also to Mr. James Sharp. J.D.M. 


The little volume entitled Unpublished Letters from the Collection of 
John Wild, First Series, edited by R. N. Carew Hunt (London: Allan, 
1930), contains fifty items written in Latin, English, French, and German, 
and ranging over three centuries. It cannot, therefore, be expected 
to throw much light upon any single career or any particular event. 
But many of these letters are interesting in themselves. Andrew Marvell 
sends a country friend the news of the day. Wren complains of a brick- 
layer employed on the new work at Hampton Court. A letter from a 
Miss Pennington to Samuel Richardson and his reply illustrate the 
amusing interchange of high-flown compliment between him and his 
lady friends. Two letters from Wilkes to a French friend, M. Suard, tend 
to raise our estimate of Wilkes in his public character. Several letters of 
Queen Caroline deepen our impression of her as an ill-educated and ill- 
judging woman. Among the foreigners who find a place are Vesalius, 
Malebranche, Pufendorf, and Linnaeus. The vast and various collection of 
autographs represented by these samples must contain much historical and 
biographical matter, which appears never to have been fully utilized. Mr. 
Hunt promises another volume of selections. As editor, he has made one 
or two slips. ‘ Emperor of Austria’ (p. 72) is, of course, an anachronism 
in the eighteenth century. ‘ Parlement of Abbeville’ (p. 123) was not the 
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style of the court which condemned La Barre for impiety. It was the 
tribunal of the sénéchaussée of Abbeville which tried the case and its 
sentence was confirmed by the Parlement of Paris. F. C. M. 


The volume entitled Conway Letters (London: Milford, 1930) is not 
altogether what the title might suggest. The editor, Miss Marjorie Hope 
Nicholson, was led to undertake the task by her interest in Henry More, 
the Cambridge Platonist, and his pupil and correspondent Anne, wife of 
the third Viscount Conway. More’s letters, sometimes extending to the 
length of a tract or a sermon, are pretty fully preserved among the Conway 
papers in the British Museum and the Record Office, and fill most of this 
volume. Her letters, scattered by various chances into various quarters, 
have not been so well preserved. To such as she could find Miss Nicholson 
has added many letters from other hands, friends or connexions of the 
Conway family. Lady Conway was sister of Heneage Finch, who became 
lord chancellor and earl of Nottingham, and of John Finch who became 
our ambassador at Constantinople. She was a remarkable woman, a life- 
long student in spite of lifelong infirmity, who in middle age learnt Greek 
and even wrote a philosophical treatise which gained the favourable notice 
of Leibnitz. But such of her letters to More as are here printed are disap- 
pointing. They are short and are concerned mostly with everyday matters. 
More’s letters are largely filled with condolences on her ill health, with sug- 
gestions of remedies, and with spiritual exhortations. We do not learn from 
the correspondence of this remarkable pair so much as we might have hoped 
about their studies and their ideas. Towards the end of her life Lady 
Conway joined the Society of Friends, so that More was tacitly deposed 
from his office of spiritual director. ‘In my family ’, wrote Lord Conway, 
‘ all the women about my wife and most of the rest are Quakers . . . an un- 
pleasing sort of people, sullen, silent and of a removed conversation ’ (p. 439). 
Many passages of varied interest are scattered through these letters. The 
remedies suggested to Lady Conway illustrate the low state of medical 
knowledge at that time. It is true that the use and the danger of opium 
were known. But one adviser recommended her, as a remedy against head- 
ache, to drink no water. Certain persons claimed a power to cure by laying 
on of hands, and More thought that such a thing might be without any 
miracle strictly so called. An ‘ eaglestone’ was believed to be of sovereign 
virtue for women in childbed. More held that ‘ all astrological considera- 
tions, saving what respects those two great luminaries, the sun and the 
moon, are mere superstitions’ (p. 132), but he believed in witches and 
apparitions. The present of a bird of Paradise convinced him that, con- 
trary to a widespread belief, such birds have feet. John Finch gives a 
curious account of a wonder-working ikon in Turkey, and his friend Dr. 
Baines sets out in full the emoluments of the embassy at Constantinople, 
which were handsome and secure, ‘ being no Court pay’ (p. 368) but 
defrayed by the Turkey Company. An unnamed eyewitness writes about 
the Fire of London. Lord Conway describes the reception at Court of 
Mary of Modena. And letters from Ireland give the impression that people 
who had estates there regarded it as a place of exile. It should be noted 
that Thurloe was not secretary of state in 1640 (p. 7). A ‘prebendary’ 
(p. 409) is a person ; the office which he holds isa ‘prebend’. F.C. M. 
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Professor L. W. Labaree in his Royal Government in America (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930) has given within the scope of 500 
pages a descriptive analysis and criticism of the actual working of ad- 
ministration in the royal colonies during the period from about 1680 to 
the American Revolution. There is enough unity in British policy during 
this hundred years to justify the general treatment, and the inclusion of the 
West Indies serves only to strengthen that impression. In the process the 
author gives lifelike pictures of the governor, the council, the assembly, 
in their various functions of government, executive, legislative, and judicial. 
He believes that English policy is adequately expressed in the ‘ instruc- 
tions’ to governors, and that these instructions are no mere aspirations, 
but rigid statements of what the governor must do, to be enforced upon 
him if necessary. This ‘ government by instruction ’ could not ultimately 
be enforced upon the colonial assemblies, founded as it was on the assump- 
tion that representative powers in the colonies were bestowed by royal 
favour, rather than based on any fundamental right; but the home 
government remained faithful to its theory, while the colonial assemblies 
speedily gained power through control of finance. Only after repeated 
failures to resist this dangerous attack on the prerogative did Parliament 
use its last weapon, that of taxation from England. Thus Mr. Labaree’s 
theme points out the continuity of colonial policy up to the revolution. It 
is perhaps misleading to regard the book as an attempt to prove a thesis. 
It is rather an able blend in descriptive form of the great colonial issues of 
the eighteenth-century—control of finance, parliamentary privilege, judicial 
independence—in which the reader finds the reflection of English constitu- 
tional struggles. But if the similarity is obvious, the author has ample 
opportunity to emphasize the peculiar difficulty of the governor, bound by 
definite instructions to do what often proved impossible. The very simi- 
larity of the instructions, those of 1680 to those of 1780, those of New York 
to those of Barbados, shows how little the administration in England 
realized the acute and changing problems of its deputies overseas. Mr. 
Labaree’s work combines the virtue of laborious research with definite gifts 
of criticism and description, and will be one of the first books that the 
student of the old colonial system should read. It will also illuminate by 
its breadth of view each part of the local history upon which it depends for 
its examples. G. H. G. 


Those who desire a popular account of Monmouth’s rebellion will wel- 
come Sedgemoor and the Bloody Assize by C. D. Curtis (London : Simpkin 
Marshall, 1930). The illustrations are well produced and the maps and plans 
are very serviceable. Moreover, it is convenient to have in the appendixes 
Monmouth’s declaration and the charge which Jeffreys delivered to the magis- 
trates of Bristol, and which Macaulay refused to include among the judge’s 
‘crimes’. Otherwise this volume will not satisfy the historian. G. D. 


The life of Sir William Johnson on the frontier of New York from 1738 
to his death in 1774 covers events which together form an essential part of 
the story of Franco-British rivalry in North America. Johnson of the 
Mohawks, by Arthur Pound in collaboration with Richard E. Day (New 
York: Macmillan, 1930), is an interesting survey of this career and therefore 
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of the western part of the long international struggle, showing the French 
and British advances not from the rear, as they are generally described, 
but from the front. In fact, all the emphasis in this biography is upon the 
circumstances of life and politics in the Indian borderlands. This is perhaps 
natural in a work relying so largely upon the Johnson Papers, which Dr. 
Day has calendared for the State of New York. The subsequent destruction 
of part of the collection makes that calendar, and the collaborator’s know- 
ledge, especially valuable, although it may be remarked that Dr. Day’s 
actual share in the volume is not clearly stated. The whole work is well 
documented and impartial, and its main defects are due to the author’s 
apparent attempt to make it more attractive by adopting the style of clever 
popular biography. Slang is too frequent, a moral too often obviously 
pointed, especially that of how the course of events might have been 
altered, and instead of following a soberly advancing narrative the reader 
is obliged to turn aside, to his own confusion, by the short chapters which 
often depart from chronology. Also, presumably for the same reason, the 
footnotes have been placed at the end and made awkward to use. But in 
the main the book is a biography of considerable value. G. H. G. 


Wolfe’s career stirred the imagination of many artists, but his early death 
gave them few opportunities of fixing his features either in marble or on 
canvas. Even in the Highmore picture, the only known portrait from life, 
one misses the envelope nose and the low forehead. The original picture, it 
appears, has recently been disposed of to Canada. In Wolfe and the Artists 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1930) Dr. J.C. Webster passes in review the whole 
series of portraits of Wolfe from that at Squerryes Court to the Tait McKenzie 
Statue at Greenwich, and in the course of his survey has much to relate on 
this subject both of interest and of value. He has in his own collection a 
supposed portrait of Wolfe painted in 1758, of which a coloured reproduction 
is given in the frontispiece. Probably the liveliest pictures of Wolfe’s features 
are those drawn at Quebec by his own officers Montresor and Townshend ; 
the latter also drew many caricatures of Wolfe now in the McCord Museum 
in Montreal. One sketch by Captain de Laune, found in a volume on Military 
Discipline acquired by Dr. Webster (Plate XIV), is also more of a caricature 
than a sketch. One likes to think of Wolfe as depicted in the beautiful 
Schaak portrait formerly in the possession of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon but now in Philadelphia (Plate XXVIII). A bust of Wolfe made 
after death by Joseph Wilton (who also did the monument in Westminster 
Abbey) gives a realistic picture of his features, and bronze replicas of this 
have recently been presented by the owner, Sir Leicester Harmsworth, both 
to the National Portrait Gallery and to Ottawa. Dr. Webster describes the 
many pictures of the Death of Wolfe known to be in existence, one of the 
best of which, formerly belonging to the Duke of Westminster, was presented 
by him some years ago to the Public Archives at Ottawa. Attempts have 
frequently been made to identify the people in this picture but never with 
great success. There is also the small statue of Wolfe at Westerham by 
Derwent Wood, which has plenty of life and action. H. P. B. 


The Harvard University Press (1930) prints, without editing, the 
Diary of Frederick MacKenzie, 1775-1781, of which small fragments have 
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been previously known. MacKenzie served in America as captain and 
major in the 23rd regiment (Royal Welsh Fusiliers) ; and the sections of 
his diary which remain are extensive and useful. Of these sections, the 
first covers the period from January to April 1775, and includes the skir- 
mishes at Lexington and Concord. The second runs from September to 
December 1776, dealing with affairs on Long Island. The third begins in 
June 1777 and extends to December 1778, during which time the diarist 
was with the troops in Rhode Island. The fourth (and last) section covers 
the entire year 1781, spent in the neighbourhood of New York. The author 
is a military chronicler whose style is convincingly direct. He confines 
himself for the most part to the details with which he is immediately con- 
cerned. He does not participate in the most exciting actions of the war, 
and can but relate the coming of great news from Saratoga and Yorktown. 
For the campaigns, the routine, and the inaction of the army in the middle 
colonies his work is an important source of information. He has in addition 
some traits for which the historian may be thankful. One is that of 
speculating occasionally at some length on what is going to happen, from 
the evidence at his disposal: for example during the peace proposals of 
1778 and upon Cornwallis’s campaign in the south. These speculations 
reveal much of the situation as it appeared to onlookers; and they are 
supplemented by equally valuable criticisms of the conduct of the war, 
both in detail and in general principle. The most sweeping of these 
criticisms is that which, after cataloguing the division of British forces, 
denounces 

the capital error in the conduct of the war in this Country, that under the Idea of having 
numerous friends in every Province who would declare themselves and act with us, if we 


shewed ourselves in it, we have extended our operations throughout most of them ; by 
which means we have not been in sufficient strength in any one. 


G. H. G. 


Mr. C. Crane Brinton, who is an assistant professor of history at Harvard 
University, calls his study of The Jacobins, an Essay in the New History 
(New York: Macmillan, 1930). The new historian eschews the individual 
and the narration of the unique and seeks instead by the study of the 
unit to discover generalizations which will have the force of scientific laws. 
Mr. Brinton asks the questions: ‘ What sort of men joined the Jacobin clubs ? 
Were they rich or poor, failures or successes at their ordinary work, old or 
young, calm or violent ? Why did they join the clubs ? What did they wish 
the clubs to do?’ By finding the answer to these, he hopes to be able to 
answer a further set of questions : ‘ Why do men revolt ? Is the discontent 
that makes them want change economic or social ? What place have the 
realities hidden in modern psychological terminology—frustration, inferior- 
ity-complex, maladjustment—in political revolt ?’ He studies the organiza- 
tion, membership, tactics, platform, ritual, and faith of the Jacobins, and 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ they were not predominantly failures, frus- 
trates, victims of maladjustment, nor were they members of a lower class 
struggling against oppression by their masters, and held together by 
economic solidarity. They were in the main ordinary, quite prosperous 
middle-class people. And yet they behaved like fanatics.’ What made 
them Jacobins was a fixed faith ; but their heaven was to be on earth and 
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since war-scarcity and the maximum prevented it coming to pass, the 
Jacobins were bound to fail, although their organization and unifying faith 
were equally bound to make the leaders of some half-million club-members 
masters of France for a time. Mr. Brinton admits with engaging humour 
that the kind of information available has not provided any fashionable 
explanation of why men revolt, and ‘that what was meant sincerely as a 
study in the new history has come to a conclusion strangely like that of 
very old-fashioned history indeed ’, the conclusion that men’s beliefs are 
often stronger than their economic interests. Although Mr. Brinton’s faith 
in the new history may be shaken, yet his work was well worth doing. The 
most important and original contribution is the study of the tax-rolls in 
order to discover the social and economic status of the Jacobins. These 
show that their names are hardly ever found among the poor who paid no 
taxes, and that the average payment of the Jacobin for the period 1789-95 
was almost twice as great as the average payment for all the male citizens 
in the same town ; and for 1793-5 it was in the ratio of 20 to 15 livres. 
The figures on which these conclusions are based are given in appendixes 
together with other tables showing the percentage of Jacobin club members 
in certain towns at different periods, with their occupations where possible. 
M. A. P. 


In Les démocrates belges de 1789 (Brussels : Lamertin, 1930) Dr. Suzanne 
Tassier has reviewed the whole ground covered by Borgnet’s Histoire des 
Belges a la fin du 18° siécle in the light of the fresh manuscript material that 
has become available to the student since the publication of that work in 
1862. It is a very substantial work directed mainly to the subject of the 
Vonckist movement, its rise, its disagreement with the Statists, and the 
causes of its temporary and apparently utter ruin in 1791. On broad lines, 
it cannot be said that it greatly alters the view hitherto held on these sub- 
jects, but there are numerous small points on which fresh light is thrown, 
and points of doubt elucidated. Notable among these is the review of 
Leopold II’s attitude towards the Belgian movement and the working out 
of the activities of Lafayette’s agent, Sémonville, and his attitude towards 
the attempted establishment of the duke of Orleans as king of the Low 
Countries in 1789 and 1790. There is a long bibliography, and good use 
appears to have been made of manuscript authorities in public archives in 
Belgium and of printed correspondence of Austrian and French diplomatists 
and agents. L. G. W. L. 


The British government in the time of the younger Pitt has incurred 
much abuse from both English and French historians for its handling of the 
royalist question both in La Vendée and Brittany. M Emile Gabory in 
L’ Angleterre et la Vendée (Paris: Perrin, 1930, 1931, 2 vols.) exonerates 
England from the charge of treachery often brought against her by con- 
temporaries. Doubtless there was mismanagement in London—that unfor- 
tunately was no new element in the story of the revolutionary wars—but 
the real cause of the tragic failure of the attacks made on France by the 
émigrés in alliance with the rebels of the Vendée and with the help and sup- 
port of England lay elsewhere. There is no need to look further than the 
frequent incapacity and universal jealousies of the royalist leaders, but M. 
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Gabory attributes much of the blame to the apathy of Monsieur, which was 
indeed almost incredible. It is not to be wondered at if the British govern- 
ment grew more and more loath to help one who showed so little disposition 
to help himself. M. Gabory has studied English sources extensively and 
displays considerable insight into conditions in England during the early 
years of the revolutionary war, but a certain number of inaccuracies call for 
correction. Lord Moira, for example, was not at this time Marquess of 
Hastings (i. 106), nor was Huskisson a secretary of state (i. 22). Further, 
English political associations of the eighteenth century cannot properly 
be described as ‘ secret societies’ (i. 18), institutions which have never 
flourished in this country, while the details of the treaty of Amiens have 
suffered a surprising change (ii. 215). And finally, it may be suggested that 
M. Gabory overrates both Pitt’s prescience in the matter of the war (i. 39), 
and George III’s prejudice against the Bourbons (ii. 241). H. M. B. 





The history of education in England in the nineteenth century has been 
sympathetically and carefully narrated by Professor J. W. Adamson in 
English Education, 1789-1902 (Cambridge : University Press, 1930). Many 
great controversies, centring chiefly round religion and science, are pre- 
sented with clarity and impartiality, the triumph of secularization and of 
scientific method forming the chief theme of the volume. By skilful analysis 
and selection, an enormous mass of educational writing, official and private, 
has been summarized and expounded, with occasional shrewd and pene- 
trative comments. More use might perhaps have been made of comparison 
with the continent and a certain amount of repetition might have been 
avoided, but this does not seriously detract from the worth of this sound 
and valuable survey. G. R. P. 


The suppression of the slave trade was attempted by two methods, 
one, direct, the interception of the traffic ; the other, indirect, the under- 
mining of the traffic by the development of legitimate commerce. The 
latter method was attractive to those who like Fowell Buxton held that 
the slave trade was too profitable to be forcibly suppressed, but the course 
of events showed that that method would indefinitely postpone success. 
With little assistance from other Powers, by a considerable expenditure, and 
after exertions that proved ‘tedious, toilsome, and burdensome beyond all 
expectation ’, Great Britain achieved by 1865 the object on which she had 
concentrated since 1807. She worked by means of treaties with other Powers 
and with the native chiefs of Africa and by a system of cruiser blockade of 
the African coast. The preventive system could not be brought into full 
operation without a recognition of the right of search and of the right to 
seize vessels equipped for the trade, even though at the moment of seizure 
they carried no slaves; and not until 1839 was Great Britain in a position to 
act with effect. From that year the trade never regained its former level. 
By 1850 it had been driven south of the equator except on a stretch of less 
than 300 miles in the Bight of Benin. But besides the alternative policy of 
the philanthropists, the opponents of the Preventive Squadron found many 
grounds for criticism of its activities ; public opinion too became despondent 
and obstructive, many diplomatic obstacles had to be surmounted, so that 
British policy in the suppression of the slave trade offers a singular 
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example of national persistence and consistency. Dr. W. L. Mathieson, 
in Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865 (London: Longmans, 
1929), has given an admirable account of this prolonged effort, based on 
the parliamentary papers, written with restraint, but with strong feeling. 
His narrative is full, clear, and interesting, and to a great extent, an 
unfamiliar story, for one of the most creditable episodes of our oversea 
expansion has never before been so fully revealed. E. A. B. 


The general interest felt to-day in foreigners’ impressions of England 
adds to the appeal of Dr. Ethel Jones’s treatise, Les voyageurs frangais en 
Angleterre de 1815 & 1830 (Paris: Boccard, 1930). She has taken immense 
pains to summarize the descriptions of England written by every type of 
French visitor during the period, and to state what seemed outstanding 
characteristics. Indeed, her research has rather overwhelmed with detail 
chapters which, if more lightly freighted, would have been notably bright 
and witty. It would, however, be churlish to complain. The book is an 
admirable survey, appropriately illustrated and fortified by a carefully 
classified bibliography. Among the most interesting sketches are those of 
the works of the émigré Gourbillon who loved coal fires and Bond Street 
shops; of Pillet, a prisoner of war who claimed to have seen only vice, 
drunkenness, and cruelty ; of three writers (two of them also prisoners) 
who confuted Pillet’s libels on the British army and on English family life 
(Marsan, Sarrazin, Lezeverne). Most of the more distinguished French 
travellers thought England materialistic and luxurious, though the masses 
were ignorant and poverty-stricken. Dr. Jones says that opinion became 
more favourable as intimacy grew; but complaints of Englishmen’s 
arrogance were common, and in addition to what may fairly be called the 
stock criticisms on their climate, religion, spleen, and racial melancholy, she 
quotes some illuminating and distinctive passages. ‘ With its pride, 
population, wealth, prejudice, ceremonies, England is the Japan of Europe’ 
(Custine). Stendhal found it ‘a land where men are divided into castes just 
as in India’. Others wrote poignantly on the condition of the working 
class. ‘ A negro’s life in the colonies is a hundred times less wretched than 
that of these free men’ (Montulé). In mines near Glasgow children of 
ten to fifteen years of age ‘all black, all naked’ were exploited (Blanqui). 
On the whole, Scotland, ‘country of Ossian and Scott,’ enjoyed more French 
favour than England. G. H. 


In The Question of Greek Independence: A Study of British Policy in the 
Near East, 1821-1833 (Cambridge: University Press, 1930), Mr. C. W. 
Crawley has given ‘a mainly diplomatic narrative ’, based upon a pains- 
taking study of published and unpublished sources in three capitals. Greece 
was of interest to the diplomatists only in so far as she might thwart 
or promote the supposed interests of their respective countries, and their 
forecasts showed that lack of wisdom characteristic of the Great Powers in 
their dealings with the nationalities of South-Eastern Europe, now happily 
(with one exception) grown out of the stage of tutelage. The official British 
attitude is shown to have been determined largely by fear for the Ionian 
Islands and by the pro-Turkish views of merchants and consuls, alarmed 
at the disturbance of the Smyrna trade; the recently published Corre- 
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spondence of Commodore Hamilton (p. 22) remarks that ‘our greatest 
enemies are our own merchants and consuls’. Mr. Crawley considers 
‘Canning’s policy ’ to have been inspired not by ‘ Liberal ideas’ but by 
‘ plain common sense ’, qualities not incompatible. Wellington is proved 
to have been a poor diplomatist, whereas Aberdeen, who had been in 
Greece, showed prescience in 1821, and his dispatch in 1829 suggesting 
an enlarged Greek state as more important than an unimpaired Turkey 
was marked ‘excellent’ by George IV. It is interesting to note that 
Mavrocordato in 1824 anticipated the Greco-Turkish agreement of 1930, 
while the union of Crete with Greece at the outset would have saved several 
insurrections and removed a constant irritant. As Mr. Crawley remarks, 
‘ a wider frontier was . . . the shortest cut to a pacification’. But diplomacy 
rarely looks far ahead. The author is fair to Capo d’Istria, but cannot 
‘believe that the president’s conduct was quite straightforward’ to 
Leopold. He sums up the general result in the admirable sentence, ‘ Europe 
cannot altogether justly accuse the Balkans of disturbing its repose . . . 
Europe may have as much to be ashamed of as her well-abused neighbours 
of the Turkish fringe’. So said an Albanian delegate at the recent Balkan 
Conference. An appendix contains a summary of events, trade statistics 
showing the relative values of Russian and Turkish trade to Great Britain— 
an important factor in her foreign policy—the full text of Stratford Can- 
ning’s memorandum to Palmerston on the Turco-Egyptian question with 
Palmerston’s pencil notes, lists of the Powers’ envoys and a table of Turkish 
administrations. Several Greek publications might be added to the biblio- 
graphy, notably the Archives of Lazaros and George Kountouriotes and of the 
community of Hydra; the Correspondence of Capo d@’'Istria and Eynard, 
published by Theotokes ; and the new edition of Trikoupes. A few slips 
have crept into the careful text. Castel Tornese is not the ‘ Castle of the 
Morea’ but Chlomoutsi, the former mint where the Frankish tournois were 
coined; Megaspelaion is not in Arkadia; and the eminent Corfiote 
historian, Mustoxidi, is not quite adequately described as ‘a Greek of 
Venice ’. The book has attracted considerable notice in Greece. W. M. 


The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906, by Eugene N. Anderson (Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1930), provides an excellent summary of an 
immense mass of printed material, official and unofficial, including the 
commonly neglected Spanish sources. The Moroccan problem, he declares, 
was the political barometer of Europe. Such a controversial issue could 
hardly expect impartial treatment until a certain time had elapsed, but 
Dr. Anderson stands above the battle and has no national thesis to prove 
or disprove. After the recriminations of Tardieu and Morel it is a relief 
to read this unemotional narrative, in which there is indeed much more 
of blame than of praise, but in which the censure is not confined to one 
side. He is justly severe on Germany’s blundering mismanagement, 
which lost one opportunity after another and by its errors paved the way 
for the Triple Entente. Delcassé is charged with deliberately keeping 
Germany in the dark while he was negotiating with Great Britain, and with 
misrepresenting his aims when he was questioned by the German ambassa- 
dor. In regard to British policy he accuses Sir Francis Bertie, the British 
ambassador at Paris, of yielding to his pro-French sentiments and failing 
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to convey Lord Lansdowne’s promise of support in its limited form. In 
Sir Edward Grey, in addition to high rectitude, he finds an insularity and 
ignorance of the Continent which prevented him from appreciating the 
point of view of any other state. Though both sides expressed satisfaction 
with the results of the Algeciras conference, Dr. Anderson is clear that 
Germany had been defeated ; but he is equally clear that the end of the 
crisis was not the end of the trouble. ‘The road to Armageddon lay 
open.’ G. P. G. 


A book by a Turkish woman is a novelty, but Madame Halidé Edib has 
played a considerable part in the events which she describes in Turkey faces 
West (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930). She was, as Professor 
Edward Mead Earle tells us in his preface, ‘the first Moslem Turkish 
graduate of the Constantinople Woman’s College ’, is one of the ‘ leaders for 
the emancipation of Turkish womanhood ’, and was mixed up in the two 
revolutions of 1908-9 and 1919-24. She naturally has a considerable 
national bias and her book is well described by its sub-title: A Turkish 
View of Recent Changes and their Origin. Throughout she distinguishes be- 
tween the Ottomans and the Turks, with whom her sympathies lie. Conse- 
quently she considers ‘ the final withdrawal of Turkey from the Balkans’ 
as ‘ a blessing in disguise ’ and ‘ the Macedonian Turk as a doer rather than 
a thinker’. She mentions a curious proposal for creating, on the analogy 
of Austria-Hungary, a Turko-Arabian dual monarchy with Aleppo for 
capital. She shows how the Caliphate, abolished in 1924, had been proved 
powerless to rally all Moslems to Turkey in the Great War ; she traces the 
present equality of the sexes to early Turkish days and combats the popular 
idea that ‘ Turkey was changed overnight from an eastern to a western 
country’. It remains to be seen, however, whether this ‘western’ attitude 
be merely temporary and superficial. She criticizes the haste with which 
the adoption of the Latin alphabet—‘ the most far-reaching change ever 
carried through in modern Turkish history "—was effected. Yet, while 
recognizing the drawbacks, she approves it as a step westward. Her ex- 
perience as a general inspector of schools lends weight to her remarks upon 
education, to which women were admitted on equal terms with men since 
1908, but the teaching of history—one of the points raised at the recent 
Balkan Conference in Athens—is chauvinistic, and ‘ the drastic repression 
of thought’ still restrains free opinions. Greek and Balkan history is not 
her strong point. The Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bosnia did not 
begin in 1876; not ‘Constantine’ but Alexander Ypsilanti crossed the 
Pruth; ‘Kalamitas’ should be Kalamata; the Greek character is not, as 
she imagines, ‘liable to catch the infection of Communism’; the mass- 
acre of Chios was not such a small affair as she says. Every one with 
experience of international affairs will re-echo her accusation of ‘ the 
geographical ignorance of leading statesmen’, and that ‘ outside nations 
have always made trouble in the Balkans. .. it is only the names of the 
external actors that have changed’. Her description of the Greek War of 
Independence as ending ‘after a long struggle between the Ottoman 
Empire and the European navies’ is a strange version of the battle of 
Navarino. It is incorrect to say that (p. 228) women ‘ have not obtained 
the vote’; they voted at the municipal elections of 1930. The book is 
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well written and contains interesting matter, but should be read with 
caution. W. M. 





That the history of the mining of metals in this country goes back far 
beyond the Christian era is a well-known fact; but we have very little 
evidence of the methods of working or of the nature of the organization of 
such enterprise. A detailed regional study of each mining area might yield 
some valuable results. In The Mines of Mendip (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1930) Mr. J. W. Gough undertakes such a survey from Roman times to the 
present day. He disclaims any special competence to deal with early 
archaeological evidence ; but his summary of the work of the late Professor 
Haverfield, supplemented as it is by reference to more recent discussions, 
is of distinct value. That our knowledge of what the Romans did should 
be fragmentary is not a matter of surprise. It is disappointing, however, to 
find that the material for the middle ages is so slight. No doubt the customs 
which are first recorded in Tudor times are of considerable antiquity. At 
least this is true of some of them, but they are stated in such a way that 
they have to be handled with caution. Mr. Gough examines the code with 
great criticalacumen. The Mendips were a ‘free mining’ area within certain 
limitations. The workman who wished to dig for lead had to ask the lord 
of the manor for a licence; but this could not be refused him. Appa- 
rently the intention was to encourage a dangerous occupation, provided 
that the lord’s right to royalties was recognized. There were four lordships 
within which mining was prosecuted. How these originated is not at all 
clear, for the area is often spoken of as royal forest and no record of grants 
to the lords exists. ‘ Mineral courts ’, in their essence manorial, administered 
custom and the lead-reeves looked after the interests of the lords. Mr. 
Gough argues that the new impetus given to mining in the reign of Eliza- 
beth inaugurated the best period of the lead-mining industry in the Mendips, 
which he dates from 1600 to 1670. The well-known ‘adventurers’ Bevis 
Bulmer and Thomas Bushell tried their fortunes in turn and experienced 
many difficulties and disappointments. In the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century decline had definitely set in; for, when the more easily 
worked lead had been exhausted, its relatively inferior quality did not 
justify heavy capital investment. The demand of the brass industry for 
calamine stimulated new enterprise in the eighteenth century. Although 
manganese, ochre, and other minerals were worked in the nineteenth 
century, and attempts have been made to find coal, the Mendips have 
steadily become de-industrialized. J.F.R. 





The Eerste Deel (753-1585) of the Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den 
Handel met Frankrijk, edited by F. W. Sneller and W. 8. Unger (Rijks 
Geschiedkundige Publicatién 70, The Hague: Nijhoff, 1930), is less than 
other volumes of the same series of sources of Dutch commercial history 
(cf. ante, xlvi. 284) exposed to the difficulty of dealing with medieval 
records from the standpoint of modern national territories. For after the 
first two items presenting abstracts from Carolingian charters there 
is a great gap until the thirteenth century, to which belong only nine 
numbers, and even the fourteenth century is represented by a short series 
of texts, extracts, and abstracts (nos. 12-65), so that the bulk of the volume 
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is fairly evenly divided between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to 
which latter belong nos. 442-776 occupying, however, much the largest 
space (pp. 242-635). It deserves to be noted also that, unlike the English 
volumes of the same series, this volume is concerned in the main only with 
one side of Franco-Dutch commercial relations, viz. the seaborne trade, 
and hardly gives anything on the certainly important trade by land. The 
more clearly the growing activity of Dutch commerce with France, which 
the editors’ short preface (p. xiv) rightly calls ‘ het complement van den 
oostzeehandel’, emerges in the growing number, by the side and even instead 
of the ports of north-western France, of Gascon ports which the wine trade 
brought into direct contact with Holland. Relations with Brittany appear 
to have been rather passive on the Dutch side, probably on account of the 
very old international standing of the Bretons as mariners and traders. 
Good indexes of personal and place-names as well as subjects and terms, 
chiefly concerning administration and commercial goods (without, indeed, 
a special glossary) will facilitate utilization by economic historians. To give 
a few instances of the wealth of the mine here opened, a valuable inventory 
of confiscated French ladings shows a commodity like spiegelglas in 1521 
(p. 310) ; corn is found shipped to Holland from the central territories of 
France until the sixteenth century ; the wine trade is seen to be the back- 
bone of the Dutch excise long before the secession from Spain. This latter, 
on the whole, apparently fails to bring about epoch-making alterations in 
Franco-Dutch commerce. C. B. 


There is much curious information contained in Chapters in the History 


of Book-keeping, Accountancy, and Commercial Arithmetic (Glasgow: 
Jackson, Wylie, 1930) by the late Dr. David Murray. In his former 
publications on the early history of the University of Glasgow and on the 
development of burgh organization in the west of Scotland, Dr. Murray 
exhibited his enthusiasm and industry in collecting material. The present 
volume, as he admits, is essentially built up of ‘ jottings made at various 
times’ (p. 95). Hardly any attempt is made to develop a thesis in the 
series of loosely related ‘chapters’. The first and most considerable 
section deals with the history of book-keeping and accountancy, mostly in 
Scotland, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here contemporary 
news-sheets, directories, and advertisements, as well as early books on the 
principles of book-keeping and accountancy, provide the basis for a general 
chronological indication of the development of the subject. The author is 
more interested in personal identifications and biographical details than in 
establishing the probable sequence in the gradual differentiation of teaching, 
business, and professional functions. He does supply evidence of the fact 
that teachers of book-keeping undertook the duties of public accountants, 
and he shows that it was customary to appoint merchants to act as trustees 
for the creditors in cases of bankruptcy. There is here the key to much 
material for the analysis of business methods in the eighteenth century. In 
subsequent sections Dr. Murray traces the history of book-keeping from 
Roman times. Here again he is not sufficiently concerned with the exposi- 
tion of principles and the development of practice. The first systematic 
treatment of the method of double entry is ascribed to Lucas Pacioli de 
Burgo, a Franciscan friar who was tutor in the family of a Venetian mer- 
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chant. His book is dated 1494. One gathers that Dutch and English 
teachers and writers derived their ideas more or less directly from Italian 
sources ; but the author’s preoccupation with bibliography tends to ob- 
scure the real nature of such borrowing. It is a question of considerable 
interest, for, as Max Weber has pointed out, a proper mechanism for 
recording monetary transactions is an important prerequisite of a capitalist 
system. In conclusion, one may draw attention to the careful and 
illuminating essay on Early Arithmetic, which from the title a reader 
would hardly expect to find in this book. It sets out the principles of 
Greek and Roman numeration and illustrates the difficulties their respective 
notations presented in the carrying out of arithmetic computations. 
J. F.R. 


The Fur Trade in Canada, by Harold A. Innis (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Milford, 1930), is a comprehensive and 
careful piece of research on the organization, conduct, technique, and 
economic significance of this ‘ backbone’ industry from the time of the 
first contacts of Europeans and Indians in the late fifteenth century to 
the present day. Up to the nineteenth century fur dominated the Canadian 
scene, just as in a later period cotton ruled the destinies of the southern 
United States ; and, in the words of Professor Innis, ‘ the northern half of 
North America remained British because of the importance of fur as a 
staple product.’ ‘Canada emerged as a political entity with boundaries 
largely determined by the fur trade.’ Hence, this book, although little con- 
cerned with diplomacy and politics, is a most important contribution to our 
interpretation of Canadian history, and should remain the standard work, 
until the Hudson Bay Company abandon their relentless grip on the keys 
of their archives. Mr. Innis has described the history of the fur trade as a 
retreat in the face of settlement, and he has traced that retreat in four main 
divisions, beginning with the early trading on the Atlantic coast, the 
struggle for the Ottawa, and then the Great Lakes territories against the 
Iroquois Confederacy, up to the fight for Hudson Bay between English and 
French, and expansion to the Saskatchewan and finally the Pacific. The 
conquest of New France, he rightly emphasizes as the first victory of 
settlement over the fur trade, to be followed by the American Revolution, 
Jay’s Treaty of 1794, and the Rupert’s Land Act of 1869. The increasing 
dependence of the Indian on European goods is a main thread which runs 
throughout the book. The superiority of English woollen goods led 
eventually, as he explains, to the control of Canada by England. ‘The con- 
quest of New France was largely the result of the efficiency of English 
manufactures combined with the control of shorter routes to the interior 
from New York and Hudson’s Bay.’ On the other hand, the supremacy of 
the French during the earlier régime had depended on organization, per- 
sonnel, and long experience with the trade, and on this French experience 
and loose expanding organization, the North West Company largely relied 
in their struggles with their Hudson Bay rivals, who held the advantages 
of geographical position, a supply of cheaper goods, a monopoly control of 
the trade with the Indians, and a centrally developed organization related 
to the definite area of Hudson Bay. Nevertheless, only by reorganization 
and amalgamation were the Hudson Bay Company and the fur trade saved 
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from the disasters of cut-throat competition. Mr. Innis is particularly 
thorough in his discussion of the economics of transport, for the problem 
of the fur trade became more and more one of organizing the transport of 
supplies and furs over increasingly greater distances. The importance to 
the Hudson Bay of the York boat is described, as opposed to the un- 
economical North West Company’s canoe, and details such as packing, 
mooring, and the wear and tear on Indian carriers’ moccasins are not 
neglected in this survey. The growth and subsequent decline of monopoly 
after the sale of Rupert’s Land to Canada in 1869 are described in two 
concluding chapters, which at the same time portray the advance of the 
trader into the last Arctic regions and the wilds of the last new tribes. 
There are seven appendixes dealing with official details of the trade, and a 
full bibliography is contained in extensive footnotes. G. 8. G. 


The relation between religious belief and economic activity has been 
much discussed in recent years. In Quakerism and Industry before 1800 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1930) Miss Isabel Grubb makes an 
interesting contribution to this subject. She points out that the Society of 
Friends, unlike the general body of Puritans, always kept the social 
implications of their faith definitely in view. George Fox had a concern for 
the poor and oppressed, and his followers, despite a tendency to quietism 
in the eighteenth century, were constantly evolving philanthropic schemes. 
But more important than what they felt called upon to do for others were 
the principles by which they governed their own conduct. They condemned 
bargaining because they felt there was a price which ought in justice to be 
paid and that it was wrong for buyer and seller to ignore the fact. In this 
they were in agreement with medieval theorists and also in their denuncia- 
tion of concealment of material points in making a sale and of considering 
business as an end in itself. Their medievalism, however, did not prove a 
handicap in the modern world. This is largely to be explained by the 
reputation for straight dealing which they won for themselves. A jealous 
care was taken by the various Meetings that the trading integrity of their 
members should be above reproach. The insistence on moderation was 
important in a period when reckless ventures were too common. The 
limitation of enterprise to what one could afford and could personally 
supervise was a salutary rule. The condemnation of extravagance in dress, 
household furniture, and more particularly in speech, was based on sound 
principles of self-discipline. Miss Grubb has collected from contemporary 
pamphlets pronouncements of leading Quakers on economic problems of 
conduct. They reveal a remarkably consistent attitude of mind. She also 
makes reference to outstanding Quaker men of business. It is a well- 
known fact that they dominated the iron industry and became the pioneers 
of private banking. They were also prominent in the wool trade, the corn 
trade, and curiously enough in brewing. Miss Grubb is at her best in the 
exposition of the Quaker principles. Her references to the contemporary 
industrial situation and general economic literature are often vague. The 
allusion to the Carron Iron Works (p. 154) is rather ambiguous, and the 
attempt to compare the teaching of John Woolman with that of Adam Smith 
(pp. 61-2) is unfortunate. The Scottish philosopher was much more human 
than she supposes, and one is surprised to learn she feels that the Wealth 
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of Nations was written ‘in the atmosphere of the Royal Exchange or of 
some Government office ’. J. F. R. 


Dr. Gerald 8. Graham’s British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791, a Study 
in Eighteenth-Century Trade Policy (London: Longmans, 1930), consists 
of a series of short studies in commercial topics during the period indicated ; 
and it is somewhat lacking in unity. It begins with ‘ Canada or Guada- 
loupe ’ and ends with a side issue, the possibility of Vermont seceding to 
the British flag after 1783. There are interesting observations on the ex- 
pediency of the Quebec Act of 1774 (which the author finds reactionary), 
and on the Search for Naval Stores, in which the old truth is illustrated 
that new lands are at first disappointing. But the central topic is rum in its 
relation to the triangular trade between Great Britain, Canada, and the 
West Indies. After this the statesmen laboriously hankered, forgetting 
their Adam Smith. But the triangle refused to function. What the colonies 
of British North America wanted and finally achieved was a direct trade 
with the West Indies: lumber and flour in exchange for molasses and rum. 
On this direct trade the Maritime Provinces flourished in the heyday of 
wooden ships ; and on a similar trade by the aid of Canadian steamships 
Canada is endeavouring to expand her contacts with the Caribbean to-day. 
There is a good bibliography. The footnotes are thorough ; and one may 
be allowed the hope that this small book will be expanded some day into a 
survey of trade policy from 1759 to 1867. C. R. F. 


Students of early nineteenth-century history will be grateful for the 
valuable tool provided for them in the index of persons appended by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole to their edition of Cobbett’s Rural Rides (London : 
Davies, 1930). The large and expensive édition de luxe gains much from 
this index, more than a hundred pages long, in which the careers of hundreds 
of the m‘nor personages of the period, not to be found even in the more 
recondite works of reference, are firmly sketched. B. 


Dr. A. L. Dunham, in The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and 
the Progress of the Industrial Revolution in France (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1930), has attempted a double task. In the first part of 
the book, which was composed separately as a degree thesis, he is concerned 
with vindicating the reputation of Michel Chevalier. In the second, he is 
looking for traces of the influence of the treaty on the industrial develop- 
ment of France. To these two main themes he has added a brief account of 
the return of France to a policy of high protection. He gives us, in fact, the 
life history of the treaty from birth to death. A considerable part of the 
work has already been published in various journals, English and American. 
The popular title of the ‘ Cobden Treaty ’ is in itself an injustice to Chevalier, 
and English historians have done little to rectify it. Morley stated definitely 
that the inspiration came to Chevalier from Bright’s speech of 21 July 1859, 
in the house of commons, and he has recently been followed in this error 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson (Richard Cobden the International Man, p. 242). Dr. 
Dunham gives us all that has survived of the Cobden-Chevalier corre- 
spondence, which began in 1852, and proves conclusively that the idea of a 
treaty had taken shape some time before Bright spoke. Cobden suggested 
a mutual tariff reduction, but the proposal of a commercial treaty appears 
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to have emanated from Chevalier, who realized that any scheme that 
required legislative sanction in France was doomed to failure. The emperor 
could conclude a treaty on his own responsibility. Cobden’s free trade 
orthodoxy made him suspicious of treaties, but he was soon won over, and 
his influence carried great weight. That Napoleon was convinced by 
Chevalier on the morning of 27 October before seeing Cobden in the after- 
noon, cannot be proved, and is of little importance. Neither statesman 
could have succeeded without the help of the other. The story was worth 
telling, although the true facts had already been made known by Levasseur, 
because much of the detail, especially with regard to the opposition in 
France, had not previously been examined or described. Of special interest 
is the account of the administration of the imperial loan offered to the 
French manufacturers at the suggestion of Chevalier in order to reconcile 
them to the new policy. The results of the second inquiry are mostly 
negative. Itis impossible to prove that French industry suffered by English 
competition after 1860. This is mainly because, in the two important cases 
of iron and cotton, other disturbing factors—technical change in the former 
and the American Civil War in the latter—completely overshadow any 
possible effects of commercial policy. In some sections of the woollen 
industry there is evidence of a healthy stimulus which accelerated the 
change to power-machinery. But the value of the advantage of the treaty 
to France as an historical argument in favour of free trade is slightly 
marred by the description of the sufferings of the English silk industry 
when exposed to French competition. There appears to be some confusion 
in the iron statistics given on pages 163-4. Two sets of figures are offered 
for pig-iron production which, where they are comparable, do not tally. 
As they are taken from a private source and differ from the official statistics 
quoted by Levasseur, it is difficult to trace the exact nature of the error. 
T. H. M. 


In Nationality within the British Commonwealth of Nations (London : 
King, 1930), Dr. E. F. W. Gey van Pittius gives a lucid account of the law 
of British nationality as it applies to the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. To our knowledge of the law applicable to the United Kingdom 
he has found little if anything to add, but his adduction of the facts affecting 
the Dominions is timely and useful, and his task has been carried out with 
both intelligence and care. The troublesome problem of nationality in 
mandated territory is effectively dealt with (pp. 177 ff.), and there is a 
a temperate and clear account (pp. 131 ff.) of the difficult issues regarding 
dual nationality, statelessness, and the nationality of married women. As 
these and other topics are not suitable for discussion here, it will suffice to 
note some points of law on which the author’s view appears open to question. 
It is asserted (pp. 35, 36) that the child of a British subject, if born in a place 
where the Crown exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, is a British subject, 
the rule being based on the proviso to s. I (1) (c) of the British Nationality 
and Status of Aliens Act, 1914. This, however, is a misunderstanding ; the 
proviso explains that a British subject, in order to transmit British nation- 
ality to his son, need only be born in such a territory, and the result of the 
proviso is that settlers, for instance, in Northern Rhodesia can transmit 
British nationality to their children wherever born; see Dicey and Keith, 
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Conflict of Laws (1927), pp. 165, 167. The author probably underestimates 
(p. 74) the weight to be attached to the decision of the Privy Council in 
Gout v. Cimitian [1922] 1 A.C. 105, as indicating that the Crown is entitled 
to regard as British subjects all persons resident on annexed territory 
whatever their wishes ; the treaty of Sévres was never ratified, and could 
have no effect on the royal authority. It is suggested (p. 77) that a British 
subject by annexation is not wholly on an equality with one by birth, for 
instance as regards an application under the provisions for a declaration of 
legitimacy in the Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925, 
but there appears to be no authority for this view. Nor is it correct that the 
doctrine of renvoi is exploded (p. 157). It is true that, though not deciding 
contrary to the principle, Russell J. criticized it (In re Annesley [1926] Ch. 
692), but Luxmoore J. (In re Ross [1930] 1 Ch. 377) has, after an elaborate 
examination of the cases, reverted to the opinion that the doctrine is part 
of the law of England. It is true that it has disadvantages, but there is no 
simple solution possible of conflicts between laws as to status based on 
domicile on the one hand and nationality on the other. A. B. K. 


Dr. Goddard H. Orpen’s privately printed The Orpen Family (Frome 
and London: Butler & Tanner, 1930), in which he traces the family’s 
history from its rather disconnected but indubitable origins in the West 
Country and its appearance in Ireland in the seventeenth century to the 
present day, has a strong interest both for genealogy and social history. 
It is striking to see the marked tendency of the descendants of the able and 
stout-hearted Richard Orpen (Sir William Petty’s protégé and agent) to 


maintain a high level of character and ability ; and the condition of southern 
Ireland, with its religious and racial feuds, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, receives vivid illustration. As might be expected, the author 
pitches his narrative in exactly the right key for one recording the lives of 
his own forbears. C. 


In compiling this fine volume (no. xiii) of the History of Northumberland, 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Reid, 1930), which is copiously adorned with 
plates, sketches, and plans, Miss Madeleine Hope Dodds has had the assist- 
ance of the whole body of Northumbrian antiquarians, no less than seven of 
whom have read the proofs. The outstanding item is the summary by Col. 
Spain of the Excavation Committee’s work on the easternmost section of 
Hadrian’s wall from Rudchester Burn near Heddon on the Wall, through 
Condercum (Benwell) and Pons Aelii (Newcastle) to Walker (?Wall-Carr), 
and eventually to Segedunum (Wallsend), with the flanking continuation 
down to the Tyne, and the bridge itself at Newcastle. This means that 
twelve miles of the wall have now been accurately traced for nearly every 
yard of the way, and many doubtful points settled once for all, and in some 
cases before it was too late.’ For the rest we have minute accounts of all 
that remains of medieval buildings in four parishes, two chapelries, and 
six townships, nearly the whole of which are now submerged in the coal- 
mining and ship-building districts of Tyneside. The old city of Newcastle 
itself is not dealt with here, though townships in the areas described 


1 Since the volume was published, the discovery of a mill-castle, at the Newcastle 
end of the Tyne Bridge, has confirmed the conjectural location at that point of a 
‘Pilgrim Street Castle ’. 
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belonged in the past to St. Nicholas, St. Andrew, All Saints, and St. John. 
The devolution of the medieval estates, which in this district seem to have 
changed hands and been broken up almost as freely as at the present day, is 
traced with the usual thoroughness, and illuminated by the admirable 
pedigrees of the late Mr. H. M. Wood, Mr. Radcliffe, and others. Notably 
among these appear (some doubly or trebly) the names of Middleton, Fen- 
wick, Lawson, Collingwood, Errington, Surtees, Shafto, Killingworth, Bell, 
Brandling, Dent, Jenison, Anderson, White Ridley, Widdrington, Bolbec, 
Turpin, Punshon, and Hindmarsh ; and nearly all of them illustrate the 
close connexion of the landed gentry of Northumberland and Durham with 
the merchants and ship-builders and mine-owners of the Tyneside. While 
these and many other items will serve to round off the history of the county, 
it is noticeable that, in every part of this volume, the frequent cross- 
references to the earlier volumes and to the Archaeologia Aeliana show that 
the scheme is nearing completion. Asa record of the long-drawn-out develop- 
ment of an industrial district this volume is probably unique ; and that is 
its main interest. But there are also unusual incidents and objects recorded 
in these pages, such as ‘ Frenchman’s Row ’at Heddon on the Wall (p. 76), 
the battle of Newburn (p. 137), the Denton Hall Ghost (p. 186), the careers 
of Hedley, Blenkinsop, Stephenson, Hackworth, and Armstrong, on the one 
hand, and of Akenside and Mrs. Montagu on the other, a case of witchcraft 
by ‘ measuringe of belts to preserve folks from the faryes ’ (p. 445), and the 
fate of a village green (p. 457). Among the architectural antiquities, the 
‘jutty ’ at Kenton Hall deserves attention, and the remains of several 
early medieval chapels are minutely catalogued ; as also is the camera of Adam 
of Jesmond. The larger houses and the churches were mostly rebuilt or 
altered out of recognition as the district became industrialized ; they never 
had much in the way of ornamental detail. H. E. D. B. 





‘Saint Catherine’s Hill’, we are told in ‘Saint Catherine’s Hill, Winchester’, 
by C. F. C. Hawkes, J. N. L. Myres, and C. G. Stevens (Proceedings of 
the Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Society, vol. xi; Winchester : 
Warren & Son, 1930), ‘is a steep-sided hill of oval form’ a mile S. by W. of 
Winchester, and rising to 328 ft. above sea-level. It has had a singularly 
long human history, from its use as a fort by the inhabitants of the early 
Tron Age, to its adaptation as a playground for Winchester School ; a purpose 
which it still to some extent serves. The volume before us is the report of 
the careful excavation of this interesting site. So far as we can judge, 
nothing could be better than the way in which the collaborators set to work, 
considered problems presented by the archaeological yield of the site, and 
systematized and set forth their results. The book falls into three parts. 
In the first the Iron Age site is described, assigned by the authors to the 
centuries lying between the end of the Hallstatt and the middle La Téne, say 
500-150 B.c. It thus illustrates a period from which we have as yet com- 
paratively few known sites, and still fewer sites that have been excavated. 
During the centuries of occupation the fort suffered vicissitudes. There were 
alternations of stress and of peace, and these called for reconstructions and 
changes of plan. The authors have made an excellent essay in reconstituting 
the history from the remains extant. The objects found in the course of the 
excavation were comparatively few in number, but there was a welcome 
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series of pottery, and the discovery of a small bird figure in bronze, which has 
a long series of analogues, is extremely important. If we have any complaint 
to make, it is that the scale on which some of these objects are graphically 
or photographically represented is a little too small. We must not overlook 
the valuable essays on the use of timber and the development of entrances 
in fortifications of the Iron Age, and the survey of the British remains of 
that period. The essay on the origin of Winchester might perhaps with 
profit have been reserved for a more extended special study. It does not 
seem altogether relevant to the subject of the book, and deserves fuller 
treatment. The second part is a description of the no less interesting, 
though totally dissimilar, work of the investigation of a chapel of St. 
Catherine, or rather a succession of chapels so dedicated, the foundations 
of which, long lost to sight and to memory, were laid bare by the excavators. 
The plan of the structure or structures, with a certain quantity of cut and 
moulded stones, and a considerable quantity of potsherds, as well as some 
coins, were recovered. The history of the cult of the saint, which, if not 
actually introduced to Western Europe by the First Crusade, was certainly 
stimulated thereby, forms an interesting excursus which, again, might be 
developed into a special study. The short third part of the work traces 
the development of the connexion with the school ; and the existence of a 
turf-cut maze gives an opportunity for a brief essay on that remarkable 
class of relic. R. A. 8. M. 


The Story of Lambeth Palace, by Dorothy Gardiner (London : Constable, 
1930), is a graceful piece of popular writing, at its best in the most recent 
period, though Archbishop Longley, concerning whose personality interest- 
ing details might easily have been collected from the memoirs of his 
generation, is almost ignored. Mrs. Gardiner has read widely and selected 
well, though there are some strange errors. She quotes a selection of 
seeds for the kitchen-garden of Archbishop Reynolds, in which parsley 
is concealed under the form fletrocilii. De Candolle’s earliest instance of 
its being grown in England is in 1548, and though his collections are 
inadequate the herb must have been a rarity under Edward II, for the 
seed cost eighteen pence, thrice as much as any other. The great dispute 
between successive archbishops and their cathedral abbey is rendered less 
intelligible than it might be by omission of the necessary explanation that 
archbishop and abbey were joint holders of a common estate, and that its 
revenues could not be diverted to an alien purpose, such as the endowment 
of a body of secular canons, without the consent of both sides. Mrs. 
Gardiner shows how this power passed from the abbey to its successor the 
chapter, which had to confirm leases granted by the archbishop if they were 
to be valid. The account of the palace itself is good and clear and well 
illustrated, and Mrs. Gardiner duly regrets its transformation by Blore 
into a ‘comfortable and dignified mansion in Victorian Gothic’. The 
library, the pictures, the relics which may have belonged to Pole or have 
been confiscated from some priest of the Counter-Reformation, are well 
described. Though the archbishops chosen for notice are those who were 
personally associated with the palace, and the work does not profess to 
deal with them apart from it, the scope for interesting narrative has been 
great and has been put to good account. It is, however, unfortunate that 
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the reproof which George III is said to have administered to Archbishop 
Cornwallis should have been reproduced. There is no more reason to accept 
it as authentic than its counterpart, Elizabeth’s threat that she would 
unfrock the proud prelate of Ely. Mrs. Gardiner admits its doubtfulness ; 
she would have done well to leave it in oblivion. E. W. W. 


Books on English book-collectors are no novelty. One has but to in- 
stance William Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliographicum (1819) and W. Y. 
Fletcher’s English Book-Collectors (1902). The merit of Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci’s English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1930), delivered as Sandars Lectures at Cambridge, is that he carries 
his narrative down to the present time, that he devotes greater attention 
than his predecessors to marks of ownership, and that he has an unrivalled 
acquaintance with sale catalogues. No one is so skilled as Mr. de Ricci in 
tracing the pedigree of a book. His lectures, though frequently dropping 
into a dry catalogue of sales, on the whole make pleasant reading, and are 
invaluable as a record of the dispersal of the great collections of the past. 


H. H. E. C. 


The Belgian Commission has issued the third and fourth numbers of its 
Bulletin de la Commission de Toponymie et Dialectologie (1929, 1930). In the 
third number the Commission reports good progress with the work of docu- 
mentation and classification of the material collected. A special problem that 
faces Belgian place-name students is the standardization, which in numerous 
cases means drastic alteration, of the spelling of modern names. A good deal 
of controversy has been aroused on account of it, but there are indications 
that the revised spellings suggested by the Commission will be adopted by 
local authorities, as they are already being put into circulation in govern- 
ment publications, cadastral maps, voting-registers, &c. The use of two 
languages, one admittedly more important than the other both politically 
and linguistically, in a small country like Belgium is a difficult problem for 
the Commission to solve. How much drastic revision of some linguistic 
anomalies is necessary and indeed urgent is indicated by a paper contributed 
by the Abbé J. Bastin on the present spellings in the maps of the newly 
acquired territories of Eupen-Malmédy. Dr. J. Cuvelier, archiviste général, 
writes on the toponymic material available in state archives. Dr. J. Feller 
continues his study of personal names in place-names. Much valuable 
material, including interesting parallels from England and France, is 
brought together by Dr. A. Vincent who discusses the relationship between 
place-names and river-names in a thoroughly competent manner. In the 
fourth number of the Bulletin the difficulties of bilingual spellings of place- 
names are indicated in papers by Dr. J. Lindemans and Professor H. J. 
Van de Wijer. The latter continues his exhaustive bibliography of Flemish 
toponymy. Linguistic divisions are traced by Dr. L. Grootaers and J. L. 
Pauwels and by Dr. J. Leenen in their papers on special problems of dialect. 
Dr. J. Vannérus makes good use of Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford’s chapter on place- 
names and archaeology in the Introductory volume to the Survey of English 
Place-Names to reinforce his evidence of ancient delimitations of estates 
in Luxembourg. Dr. J. Haust contributes his annual bibliography of 
Walloon studies. O. K. 8. 





